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THE REALITY OF THE WORLD. 


THE sprightly writer who is 
known by his assumed title 
“The Country Parson” describes 
an English peasant who, just before 
dying, uttered the lamentation, 
alike humorous and _ pathetic: 
“Wut with faéth, and wut with the 
airth a-goin’ round the sun, and 
wut with the railways a-whuzzin’ 
and a-buzzin’, I’m clean bemuzzled 
and confoozled and bet !” 

This is an apt description of the 
state of mind in which many peo- 
ple find themselves in our day. 
The confused and contradictory 
Opinions of public teachers of reli- 
gion and philosophy, the political 
and social unsettledness of the 
times, and the perplexing utter- 
ances whose murmur fills the air 
about all sorts of scientific matters, 
have bewildered theirheads. There 
Is,a great deal of scientific doubt 
and philosophic scepticism in mo- 
dern books and systems. We do 
-hot wish to go into a discussion 
of these, and thus to plunge into 
waters beyond the depth of our 
readers. ‘here is a doubting spi- 
rit which has gone out from the 
schools of the learned and the 
caves of recluse thinkers into the 
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market-place and among the com- 
mon haunts of men. We would, if 
possible, exorcise those .who are 
possessed by this demon, and re- 
store them to their right mind. 
Carlyle, one of the eloquent soph- 
ists of our time, in his Sartor 
Resarius comments on the fa- 
mous axiom of Descartes, “ Cogito, 
ergo sum ’”—“I think, therefore 
I am’—after this wise: “ Alas! 
poor cogitator. We walk in a 
boundless phantasmagoria and 
dream-grotto, and sleep deepest 
when we fancy ourselves most 
awake.”’ So our modern doubting, 
unbelievitg generation seem to 
have’_half-convinced themselves, 
and to have imbibed from much 
confused reading and hearing and 
talking a partial hallucination of 
this sort, that the real world and 
life are no more than an illusive 
vision of a sleeper and a waking 
dream. In the practical matters 
of common life such a scepticism 
cannot obtain any force. Even 
those philosophers who have pro- 
fessed a speculative scepticism have 
not acted on it, and could not do 
so if they tried ever so hard, The 
instance of the old Greek sceptic 
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who put his shoulder out of joint 
is well known. He had pretended 
to prove the impossibility of mo- 
tion by the following argument: 
A thing cannot move except either 
where it is or where it is not. It 
cannot move where it is, because 
if it does it must both remain 
where it is and not remain, which 
is acontradiction. It cannot move 
where it is not, because it cannot 
cease to remain in a place in which 
it has not already begun to remain. 
Therefore it cannot move any- 
where, and motion is impossible. 
The poor man, having fallen on the 
street and put his shoulder out of 
joint, sent for a friend, who was a 
physician, to put it in again. The 
doctor hastened over, but on ar- 
riving looked calmly at the philo- 
sopher and began leisurely to ask 
him what the matter was. He re- 
plied that his shoulder was dis- 
located. ‘The doctor wanted to 
know how it happened. The pki- 
losopher told him that he had slip- 
ped and fallen while he was walk- 
ing on the street. The doctor re- 
plied that this was impossible, 
since he had demonstrated that all 
motion is an absurdity. The phi- 
losopher, groaning with pain and 
impatience, bade the doctor hold 
his own tongue and make haste to 
set his shoulder. 

A clever classmate of the writer 
wrote for a college magazine an 
ingenious and humorous satire on 
transcendental philosophy. The 
hero of the piece was settled ina 
swamp, where he intended to found 
a university. To his wife, who 
complained of the abounding ver- 
min and insects, he gave the com- 
forting assurance that they were 
phenomena which had no real ex- 
istence but crept about in her own 
soul only. Nevertheless, he was 
very particular in requiring her to 
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make the phenomena of his meals 
appear to him regularly three times 
a day. 

Material things impress their re- 
ality too vividly and constantly on 
the senses, and sensitive nature is 
too importunate in its demands, to 
suffer any practical doubt of their 
actual existence. Common sense 
is a great deal too strong to be 
disturbed in its empire by any sort 
of sophistry. The philosophical 
sceptic, in case he has no taste for 
grosser pleasures, is just as eager 
in amusing himself with blowing 
metaphysical soap-bubbles, in get- 
ting fame for himself, and in other- 
wise extracting as much enjoyment 
as possible out of life, as any other 
man. Those of the more common 
sort show no other practical effect 
of their scepticism in their lives 
than a greater eagerness in pursu- 
ing common objects, whether it be 
self-advancement, gain, or pleasure. 
It is only when there is question 
of duty, of the higher moral order, 
of the interests of the soul and of 
the future life, of the claims of re- 
ligion and the rights of God, that 
their scepticism becomes practical. 
It is turned into an excuse for ig- 
noring all these things, and distil- 
led into an opiate for the con- 
science. They pretend that they 
have no concern with the unknown 
and the unknowable. “ Let us eat 
and drink, for to-morrow we die,” 
is their language. 

* We'll drink to-night 
With hearts as light, 
And hopes as gay and fleeting, 
As bubbles:that swim 
On the beaker’s brim, 
And break on the lips while meeting. ’ 

To those who wish to live in the 
present only, and to live as they 
list, the dream-grotto theory is very 
acceptable. It seems hardly ne- 
cessary or worth while to treat it 
seriously, or to argue at all against 
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something so absurd as scepticism, 
which nobody can really and prac- 
tically assent to as true or even 
possible. The answer of an emi- 
nent ecclesiastic to a doubter, who 
came to him for instruction, seems 
to be the only one appropriate. 
This doubting seeker after truth, 
who is now an excellent Catholic, 
when asked how far the doubt ex- 
tended, replied, that it went down 
even to the fact of the existence of 
anything whatsoever. The priest 
answered: “‘ Well, let us take for 
granted that you exist.” This was 
sound common sense. Scepticism 
is a disease of the mind, and the 
common saying that the cure for it 
“is not logic but hellebore” is one 
of the maxims whose wisdom is 
evident at first sight. ‘There are 
certain primary facts and princi- 
ples, so immediately self-evident to 
every one who has consciousness 
and/the use of reason, that they 
cannot be really doubted, because 
they compel assent. They must 
be assumed in every act of reason- 
ing, and are the starting-points of 
argument. One who from malice 
or levity refuses to admit them in 
words is unworthy of being taken 
any notice of or being reasoned 
with; and is best answered by 
ridicule or a severe rebuke or by a 
contemptuous silence. “ Answer 
a fool according to his folly,” or 
else leave him to his folly without 
deigning to waste words on him. 
Nevertheless, when we go beyond 
a few primary facts and truths, 
doubt becomes possible, and a ne- 
gative or even positive scepticism 
can be quite real. Nor is it neces- 
sarily and always malicious—thatis, 
solely caused by the influence of 
wilful, obstinate, moral perverse- 
ness on the intellect. If we thought 
it to be always malicious, we would 
not expect to do any good to scep- 
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tics by reasoning withthem. Itisa 
mental disease, but, like other inva- 
lids, those whoare afflicted with this 
disorder may be more worthy of 
compassion than of blame. We 
call it a disease in so far as it isa 
habit of not assenting to rational 
evidence, a hesitancy in thought 
and belief, which is not a normal 
and healthful condition of mind 
such as is common to men whose 
faculties work naturally. Nega- 
tive or positive doubting, in respect 
to matters about which the mind 
lacks reasonable evidence, is not a 
disease but a defect. It proceeds 
from ignorance, and as a man of 
the soundest mind may be igno- 
rant of the Latin language, though 
it be necessary for him to, know it 
in order to enter a profession which 
is desirable for him, so a man may 
be ignorant of important truths 
necessary.to him that he may enter 
the Catholic Church. 

When we propose to remove all 
those doubts which are an obstacle 
to a clear conviction and belief of 
the first fundamental principles of 
the Catholic Church, we have to 
deal with those which proceed 
from both the causes above men- 
tioned. The doubts of ignorance 
are to be removed by presenting 
the truth with its rational evidence. 
But the mental malady of scepti- 
cism, if it exists in any mind, pre- 
vents it from giving a firm assent 
to this evidence. It is necessary, 
therefore, to apply a remedy to this 
disorder. And as pure air is a 
remedy for the feebleness caused 
by a want of pure air, and whole- 
some exercise for the bad effects of 
physical indolence, so the remedy 
for a sceptical habit of mind is to 
be applied, by exciting the mental 
faculties to a vigorous exercise upon 
concrete facts and abstract truths. 
These mental invalids have become 
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secluded from the realities of the 
world which is sensible and from 
those of the supersensible world, 
and are withdrawn into a dream- 
grotto. 

It may seem that it is in con- 
tradiction to our previous remarks 
to say that these doubters have 
withdrawn from the realities of the 
sensible world. But it is not. We 
do not say that they have with- 
drawn from all its realities. A 
grotto is a part of the world, al- 
though in common language a man 
who lives always in a grotto is said 
to have withdrawn from the world. 
Whatever it is that they are im- 
mersed in, belonging to the sensi- 
ble world, the sceptics who do not 
believe that “life is real, life is 
earnest,” to whom all things appear 
as transient phenomena, have im- 
paired their sense of the substan- 
tial reality of even the visible 
world. What is most real to them 
is that which has the least reality 
in fact, and is like smoke as com- 
pared to solid rock. 

So, also, those who seem to re- 
gard an ideal world as more real 
than the visible world are, never- 
theless, secluded from the realities 
of the supersensible world; for 
they are living in an imaginary 
sphere among dreams and spec- 
tres, and do not believe in the ac- 
tual heaven or hell. 

We think it useful and expedient 
to begin by showing the folly of 
that scepticism which questions the 
reality of the world—that is, of the 
corporeal, sensible universe. “There 
i; nothing in the intellect which is 
not first in sensitive cognition,” is 
a sound maxim of the philosophy of 
Aristotle. The basis of knowledge 
is in self-consciousness and facts of 
sensible experience, and conscious- 
ness is awakened first by sensible 
impressions. And although the 
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pure truths of the intellect are not 
dependent on the reality of the ex- 
ternal world, all other knowledge is 
so, and a large portion of the whole 
fabric of truth, morality, and religion 
both natural and revealed, is shak- 
en when this reality is questioned. 

We are not so foolish as to pro- 
fess to prove the reality of things 
by anything else more evident than 
itself. One who persists in deny- 
ing or doubting what is primary 
and underlies all knowledge cannot 
be reasoned with. He takes an 
utterly irrational position, and is 
either insincere or mad. We can 
do nothing with or for an incorrigi- 
ble sceptic, unless it be to pray for 
him. It is only with those who 
have some soundness of mind and 
sincerity of will, and are puzzled or 
perturbed by a sort of wavering 
and hesitancy in their mental acts 
of reflection upon truths which 
they cannot help assenting to in 
the direct acts of their mind, that 
we can hope to have any success. 
And with these we can only pro- 
ceed in the way of affirming to 
them what they must assent to 
as evident in itself without proof, 
and afterwards arguing from this 
self-evident truth to show the folly 
and absurdity of notions and opin- 
ions which conflict with it directly, 
or conflict with necessary inferen- 
ces drawn from it by logical reason- 
ing. 

Let us begin by asking, who it is, 
on the dream-grotto theory, that is 
the dreamer. Is it you, or I, or 
Mr. Carlyle, or some one else? 
Did he write the Sartor Resartus 
which I remember reading fort; 
years ago, or did I dream it? 
Was it Kant, or Fichte, or Hegel, 
or David Hume who spun scepti- 
cal theories in a dream, and dream- 
ed that he was a great philosopher, 
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fame and disciples, or am I dream- 
ing all this now, or are you dream- 
ing that you are reading this page, 
and which one of you all is it that 
has the dream, and has dreamed 
everything which seems to have ex- 
isted in past history and to be now 
existing? Each oneofus must take 
himself, at all events, for granted; 
and if he whimsically relegate all 
things else to the condition of spec- 
tres and phantasms of a dream, 
must hold himself to be at least a 
real and very ingenious dreamer. 
You profess to doubt the reality of 
things external to yourself. What 
and how far do you doubt? An- 
swer this question in any way you 
can think of, and you affirm that 
you think, and therefore that you 
exist, at least as a dreamer, in a 
boundless phantasmagoria, and are 
moreover half awake, since you 
suspect that you are dreaming. 
You have at least countless phan- 
tasms in your imagination; and if 
you are the cause and authorof them 
all; if you have painted the picture 
of the heavens and the earth, of 
cities and cathedrals, of mountains, 
lakes, and valleys; if you have in- 
vented all the books you have ever 
read, and fancied all the persons 
you have ever seen; you are a very 
wonderful being, something more 
than a genius. 

Alas! poor cogitator, cover over 
this page, and you cannot create 
the next sentence which follows the 
present one. You are dependent 
on something outside of your own 
consciousness, of your intellect, 
and of your will. ‘The paper and 
type you see before you present 
to your mind certain signs, repre- 
senting thoughts of my intellect, 
which my will determines me to 
communicate to you. You open a 
book of history, and your mind be- 
comes filled with new images of 
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events and persons hitherto un- 
known to it. You give the same 
book to another persofi, your own 
child, perhaps, who reads it unwill- 
ingly because you command him to 
do it. You examine him upon his 
lesson, and you find that his mind 
has received the same impressions. 
You listen to a great orator, as, for 
instance, Father Burke or Wendell 
Phillips. Your mind and imagi- 
nation are borne up, without effort 
on your part, to a region of thought 
and imagery and sentiment far 
above that to which you are capa- 
ble of soaring by your own unaided 
powers. You take a journey or a 
voyage, and behold new countries, 
cities, buildings, people, works of 
art, which you could not represent 
to yourself precisely in the same 
way by any effort of your own, if 
you took an imaginary journey in 
your own room at home. You 
read a newspaper which tells of 
Sisters of Charity going in the face 
of almost certain death to nurse 
the sick with yellow fever, and you 
recognize a virtue which you feel 
to be altogether superior to that 
which you are conscious of possess- 
ing. You read another account 
of the revolting murder of “ Stuttet- 
ing Jack” by a woman and her ac- 
complice, and how, as they drove 
along with their wretched victim’s 
body packed up for sale to a dis- 
sector, they heard a “ blubbering in 
the barrel” behind them; and you 
have a new idea, which fills you 
with shuddering horror, of human 
depravity and human misery, com- 
pletely foreign to anything in your 
own consciousness, You are un- 
able to sleep at night, and in your 
closet are two vials, one contain- 
ing bromide of potassium, the other 
strychnine. A_ tablespoonful of 
the one will give you a quiet and 
refreshing slumber, a small dose of 
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the other will put you to sleep for 
ever, 

If any one who has not al- 
together stifled his conscience will 
consult that inward monitor, it will 
tell him that his good or evil acts 
towards others are the fulfilment of 
duty or the commission of crime in 
respect to real beings, and his use 
or abuse of external things morally 
right or morally wrong. It is im- 
possible to divest of its real guilt 
the ruin of the innocent, the theft 
of another’s goods, calumny against 
the neighbor, ingratitude to parents, 
cruelty to children, treason to one’s 
country, perfidy in office, oppres- 
sion of the poor and weak, the taking 
away of life, or any other kind of 
criminal conduct. It is equally 
impossible to divest good actions 
of their moral excellence. 

The entire intellectual and moral 
nature of each individual person, 
therefore, compels his assent to 
the reality of a world distinct from 
and external to himself, and filled 
with beings towards which he is in 
manifold and necessary relations—a 
world of which he makes a part, 
and from which he cannot make 
himself independent. 

Sophists have attemped to puz- 
zle the minds of the simple by a 
captious objection against our cer- 
tain knowledge of the reality of 
outward things, derived from the 
illusions of dreams. It is very easy 
to show how futile this objection 
is. Dreams can be accounted for 
by a sufficient cause. They occur 
when we are ,asleep. They are 
shadows and reminiscences of wak- 
ing life, or capricious inventions 
of the fantasy working on images 
which are stored up in its secret re- 
ceptacle. They are disconnected, 
contradictory, bizarre, and judged 
to be unreal by reason when it is 
in its normal state. One is certain 
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that he was lying still, and asleep 
in his bed, while he fancied himself 
engaged in all sorts of actions and 
amid all kinds of scenes. If an- 
other person watches in the room 
while he is dreaming, this person is 
a witness to the fact that he was 
lying still, perhaps muttering in- 
coherently or talking in his sleep. 
The dreamer who fancies himself 
invested with the insignia of royal- 
ty wakes up in his bed-gown. ‘The 
one who fancies a_ water-kelpie 
was dragging him under the waves, 
or a wild bull chasing him between 
two narrowing walls, or a_ bear sit- 
ting on his breast, wakes up to find 
that his room is full of gas from a 
half-open burner, or his head under 
the clothes, or that he has incurred 
an asphyxia from indigestion ora 
constrained position of the body, 
or a want of oxygen in the air of 
his bed-chamber. If he fancies he 
has been shot or fallen down a 
precipice, or is going to be stabbed 
by an assassin standing over him 
with a dagger in his hand, he 
awakes in terror to find himself un- 
hurt, or slightly injured by some 
trivial accident. When the morn- 
ing light comes he laughs at the 
terrors of the night before, and re- 
counts his dreams to his companions 
for their amusement. If they also 
have had dreams, each one has had 
his own. There is no agreement 
in the dreams of different persons, 
and no accordance with the things 
and events of real, waking life. 
The writer of this was reading 
the other day Mrs. Whitney’s vivid 
description of the burning of the 
Charlestown convent, where this 
lady, then a little girl named 
Louisa Goddard, was a pupil. She 
tells how, as she was lying awake 
and half-dressed in her dormitory, 
expecting that something was going 
to happen that night, she heard the 
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fierce yell of the band of rioters at 
a distance, as they crossed the Char- 
lestown bridge. One might dream 
something of this kind, and awake 
with terror, unable to determine 
whether it were a fancied ora real 
ery which had startled him out of 
sleep. If it were a mere dream, 
nothing would occur in the real 
world to confirm and attest its 
reality. This was no dream, and 
we read on presently to find how 
the graphic narrator describes the 
scenes of that night and the par- 
ticulars of her own escape, after 
more than forty years have elapsed 
since they occurred. We know 
that these events are recorded in 
history and believed by all men as 
facts. We ourselves remember 
having seen the convent before its 
destruction, having read of its de- 
struction in the papers at the time, 
and having often since then looked 
upon the blackened ruins, a monu- 
ment of the shame of Massachu- 
setts. The phantasmagoria of the 
dream-grotto have no resemblance 
to such hard facts as these. We 
have lately read that Mr. Carlyle, 
whose genius we have always ad- 
mired, has taken to saying the 
Lord’s Prayer at night, because he 
is old and sick and sleepless. He 
says he finds comfort in it, and we 
hope he may find more, and find 
the truth and grace of God to be 
as real, as the miseries of dcubt 
and old age force every one who 
has experience of them to know 
that they are real. 
every one who finds that he is get- 
ting tired of the dismal amusement 
of phantasmagoria to copy Mr. 
Carlyle’s example. 

The hallucinations ,of» insanity 
are on the same level with those of 
dreamland. They are accounted 
for by the disordered state of the 
brain and nervous system. Each 
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one is insane on a different line. 
Coleridge’s parable of a universal 
lapse into lunacy caused by a rain 
which fell on all men except one, 
who, soon finding that it was vain 
to be sane in a world of madmen, 
washed himself in a pool of this 
rain-water ;—is an ingenious fiction 
which shows how absurd is the 
sceptical hypothesis. Insanity can- 
not be a natural and universal 
condition. Each lunatic thinks 
every lunatic insane except himself. 
The remnant of reason shows itself 
by continuing to assert its normal 
rights and remembering what its 
natural condition is. There is no 
agreement and consistency between 
the individual hallucinations of the 
insane. They cannot form a soci- 
ety. ‘They have no conscience, no 
sufficient control over themselves, 
and are regarded by moralists and 
lawgivers as. irresponsible. When 
we are inquiring into the intel- 
lectual and moral nature of man; 
and examining into the value of the 
dictates of common sense, reason 
and conscience, about the reality of 
things; it is silly to consider a man 
who is asleep, or delirious with fever, 
or injured in the organs of sensi- 
tive cognition which must concur 
to the right use of the intellectual 
faculties, as a proper subject. We 
do not select a water-logged vessel, 
or a rent balloon, or a horse with a 
broken leg, if we wish to make ex- 
periments in sailing, aeronautics, or 
racing. We do not take a blind 
man’s experience about visible ob- 
jects, or interrogate the deaf about 
music, or ask the plan of a cam- 
paign from a Quaker milkmaid. 
Neither should we consider the 
deficient and abnormal conditions 
or operations of the human mind, 
when it is not in the possession and 
exercise of reason and _ volition, as 
any criterion of the truth of the 
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judgments which the intellect of 
man makes about the reality of 
things when it acts rightly. 

Enough has been said to show 
that it is contrary to common sense 
and to reason to pretend, that the 
individual who perceives that which 
by a natural necessity he judges to 
be a reality external to himself, 
makes it all out of his own head. 
If any reader still cannot see that 
he receives from without ideas 
whoily surpassing the power of his 
intellect to create, and impressions 
wholly beyond the agency of his 
own will to produce or to prevent, 
and that therefore he is subject to 
the action of causes completely 
distinct from himself, and cannot 
be the cause of these effects, we 
give him up as a hopeless case. 
If a piece of the ceiling should 
happen to fall on his head and 
hurt him very much, let him not 
mind it, for ¢¢ zs no matter. 

We trust that our readers have 
some common sense, and will ad- 
mit that every effect must have an 
adequate cause. If this is true, 
and the phenomena of the out- 
ward world are not caused by the 
intellect or will of the individual 
who perceives them, they have an 
adequate cause outside of himself. 
Are they an illusion? If so, the 
illusion is produced by some being 
who has power to produce the 
phenomena and also to compel the 
assent of the mind to their reality. 

Some persons have been haunt- 
ed by the fancy that the whole ap- 
parent world is an illusion produc- 
ed by some powerful and malig- 
nant genius. ‘This is nothing but 
a nightmare in the daytime. It 
may be accounted for by the fact 
that these persons had metaphysi- 
cal minds and lively imaginations, 
and had not been taught anything 
better than the wretched philoso- 
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phy which was prevalent in the 
eighteenth century. False meta- 
physical notions, inconsistent with 
common sense and the realities of 
the world, breed sceptical theories 
from which the imagination manu- 
factures such ridiculous phantoms 
as this one of the “ powerful and 
malignant genius.” 

Dr. Newinan tells us that in his 
boyhood he sometimes fancied that 
an angel was making everything ap- 
pear to him for his amusement, and 
that he would wake up some time 
and find out that it was all “the base- 
lessfabricofavision.” This wasthe 
more pleasant day-dream of a child 
of genius. ‘lo treat such fancies 
seriously may seem like making a 
trip by daylight into dreamland. 
As well make a serious analysis 
of Alice in Wonderland and prove 
the unreasonableness of regarding 
the adventures of that mythical lit- 
tle girl as historically true, as argue 
seriously upon such childish fan- 
tasies. But although wise men, 
like St. Paul, “ put away childish 
things”’ with their juvenile age, it 
is not the case with all those who 
pass for sages in ‘the world. All 
sceptical philosophy is foolishness, 
and we cannot reason those who 
are deluded by it out of their fool- 
ish notions, except by showing up 
their folly. We need not go back 
upon ground already passed over, 
and prove that we all who are con- 
scious of our existence really exist 
and think and act, and are acted 
upon by a multitude of beings dis- 
tinct from ourselves. If the world 
is a dream-grotto, and all sensible 
phenomena are only a boundless 
phantasmagoria, at least there are 
many dreamers and we are all hav- 
ing the same dream. If the judg- 
ment we naturally make that these 
phenomena have substantial reality 
lying under them is an illusion, it is 
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thé common illusion of all mankind. 
It hasacommon and universal cause. 
The hypothesis of a powerful and 
malignant genius, and that of a 
powerful and benignant genius, 
each supposes a real being who is 
producing all the sensible phenome- 
na of the exterior world. It sup- 
poses also as many real subjects of 
the illusion as there are individuals 
who have self-consciousness and 
the knowledge of sensible pheno- 
mena or apparent realities. It 
supposes, moreover, that the phe- 
nomena themselves have some 
kind of objective reality. The 
phenomena are not the very being 
who produces them, nor are they 
ourselves who perceive them. 
They are at least phenomena, if 
nothing more. ‘They must have 
an adequate cause, and the ques- 
tion now considered is, What is that 
cause? We do not mean, what is 
the first cause of all beings, but what 
is the immediate cause of the impres- 
sions made on our senses and of the 
judgment which every human mind 
naturally makes that these impres- 
sions proceed from real and mate- 
rial things? ‘Those philosophers 
who deny the real existence of cor- 
poreal substances are called ideal- 
ists, ‘They maintain that the only 
real world is the world of spirits 
and ideas. What we regard as the 
world of matter and of bodies they 
profess to regard as an illusion or 
mere appearance, an image exist- 
ing for each one in his dwn mind. 
The chief one among these who 
has written in English is Berke- 
ley. It is plain that one who main- 
tains this theory must suppose that 
_Some spiritual being who is supe- 
rior in nature to men is the cause 
of the image which every man has 
in his mind and naturally refers to 
a real object existing in nature. 
When we all see the sun in the 
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heavens, either we see it because it 
is there and makes itself visible to 
us who have the seeing faculty, 
through the real light which it 
radiates, or some other being makes 
us seem to see it by impressing an 
image in our minds. Some, who 
do not deny the reality of the ma- 
terial world, nevertheless assert 
that we do not certainly know its 
reality by a natural knowledge ; 
and if they are believers in revela- 
tion, they maintain that we know 
this only by faith in the word of 
God. These deniers or doubt- 
ers of the certainty of knowledge 
coming to us through the senses 
generally range themselves among 
the disciples of the great Grecian phi- 
losopher, Plato. Plato, however, 
never denied or questioned the 
reality of matter. On the contra- 
ry, he always affirmed it positively. 
He undervalued the body and all © 
material things very much, and he 
thought that the human soul could 
never attain the highest truth, or 
reach the state of real and lasting 
good, except by freeing itself from 
the senses, the body, and all con- 
tact with matter, and rising into 
the ideal and spiritual world. He 
distinguished the imperfect know- 
ledge which comes through the 
senses, from the pure and immedi- 
ate intuition of necessary and eter- 
nal truth by the mind. The first 
he called by the name of opinion. 
Yet, he did not mean by this that 
we have only an uncertain guess 
at the reality of material substance. 
He only meant that ideal know- 
ledge is of a higher order of cer- 
tainty. ‘Those who have followed 
him, some of whom have been be- 
lievers in revelation, or even good 
Catholics, have thrown dust in their 
own eyes and in the eyes of others 
by a false spirituality. They have 
undervalued the body as an essential 
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part of human nature, underval- 
ued the senses and sensitive cog- 
nition, undervalued the material 
and corporeal world. 

The theories of philosophers, no 
matter how great their genius and 
learning may have been, are 
worthless and deserve no respect, 
unless they are in agreement with 
common sense and with the princi- 
ples and deductions of that reason 
which all men possess as a natural 
gift. Philosophers are not of a 
higher nature than other men. 
They have no special faculties of 
their own. If they have genius and 
an unusual amount of learning, 
they can, by making a right and 
diligent use of reason, attain a 
superior degree of intelligence 
and knowledge; so as to be able 
to teach the great mass of man- 
kind a vast amount which they 
could never have learned by their 
own efforts without the aid of 
these master minds. They have 
no authority, however, except as 
credible witnesses in respect to 
facts, to command the assent of the 
mind to anything which they can- 
not prove to be true by sound and 
convincing arguments. ‘There is a 
criterion and test of truth in hu- 
man nature. There are certain 
and unerring principles of reason, 
_and there is a natural logic, ac- 
cording to which the common and 
universal judgments of men pro- 
ceed with a security which no 
sophistry can shake. One of these 
common and universal judgments 
is, that the material world really 
exists. This judgment is a dictate 
of nature and of the Author of 
nature. Whoever pretends that 
this is a false judgment must as- 
sert that it is caused by an illusion 
produced by a being who has ab- 
solute power over human nature. 
It is absurd to ascribe such power 
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to any except the Supreme Being, 
the author and lord of nature. 
This will be proved more explicit- 
ly when we proceed to demonstrate 
the existence of God. It is con- 
trary to the veracity of God, which 
is one of his essential perfections, 
to suppose that he would produce 
an illusion which appears to be a 
reality, and determine the rational 
nature of man to make a judgment 
by its own necessary laws that this 
illusion is a reality. It is equally 
contrary to the veracity of God to 
suppose, that he would determine 
human reason to judge with abso- 
lute certainty that the material 
world really exists, when this real- 
ity is something actually unknow- 
able, and can only be unerringly cer- 
tified to the human intellect by a 
divine revelation. No power less 
than infinite could delude all man- 
kind completely and universally. 
Infinite power belongs only to God. 
It is morally impossible that God 
should exercise his power in this 
way. ‘There is no cause and suffi- 
cient reason, therefore, which can 
be thought of, why the common 
sense of mankind ‘judges that the 
material world really exists, except- 
ing this, that bodies are truly pre- 
sented to the mind and made 
known to it through sensible cog- 
nition. 

Some one may say that this 
judgment of the real existence of 
bodies is not universal and neces- 
sary. Berkeley and some others 
have professed that they did not 
concur in this judgment. We re- 
ply that, even supposing that some 
may bring themselves to a real dis- 
sent from this judgment, or to a 
positive doubt of its certitude, this 
proves nothing against the common 
consent of mankind and the first, 
spontaneous dictate of reason. 
Such persons go against nature, 
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and they have perverted their own 
minds. We do not admit, however, 
that it is possible to withhold real 
assent to the actual existence of 
material objects. Those who have 
read understandingly or are able to 
read and understand Dr. Newman’s 
Grammar of Assent may find ex- 
plained in that masterly essay the 
difference between “real and no- 
tional assent.” Bishop Berkeley 
may have given a speculative or 
notional assent to his own specious 
reasonings. But, when he wished 
to read of an evening, he lighted 
his lamp, selected his book, drew 
his chair near a comfortable fire, 
put on his spectacles, and went on 
like any other man, taking things 
for granted. He bequeathed his 
library to Yale College, and found- 
ed a “Berkeleian premium” for 
future competitors among the stu- 
dents, with as much confidence in 
those phenomena as if he had not 
disproved their reality. Nature 
and common sense are too much 
for any man’s speculative notions, 
and if a spark from the fire snaps 
out on the hand of an idealist, he 
will shake it off as quickly as the 
most realistic ignoramus who dozes 
in the chimney corner after his 
day’s work. 

It may possibly occur to the 
mind of some reader that, in the 
belief of Catholics, an illusion of 
the senses is produced in the mira- 
cle of transubstantiation. If we 
should concede that this is true, 
there would be no real difficulty 
in answering an objection, derived 
from this concession, against our 
argument. The objection would 
be, that if God, in this instance, 
produces an illusion by which the 
senses are compleetly deceived, and 
by which we should necessarily be 
led to a false judgment if we did 
not know what faith teaches re- 
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specting the Blessed Eucharist, he 
might do the same thing in regard 
to the entire world of sensible 
phenomena. The inference, how- 
ever, is false. For, in this instance, 
God prevents our being deceived, 
by a special revelation. By the 
very supposjtion, transubstantia- 
tion is a unique and extraordinary 
miracle, wrought for a special and 
important end. And when the 
Author of nature determines to de- 
rogate from the laws of nature to 
produce this admirable mystery, he 
carefully forewarns those for whose 
benefit he will work the miracle, of 
that which he is about to perform. 

It is not, however, really any 
part of the belief of Catholics-that 
there is any illusion of the senses 
in transubstantiation. This is 
only a private opinion of some 
persons, whereas St. Thomas and 
the greater number of theologians 
maintain that whatever the senses 
seem to perceive in the sacramen- 
tal species actually does exist in 
an objective reality. ‘That is, they 
maintain the objective reality of 
the sacramental species, which are 
accidents of the substances of 
bread and wine before consecra- 
tion, and are sustained in their sen- 
sible quantity and quality by a mi- 
racle, after the cliange of substance 
has been effected by the consecra- 
tion. Miraculous power is requi- 
site that the sensible phenomena of 
bread and wine may remain when 
those substances are no longer 
present. A divine revelation is 
requisite in order to give a reason- 
able motive for believing that the 
substances are not present when 
our senses perceive the phenomena. 
The Catholic belief, therefore, only 
confirms the dictate of reason, that 
in the nature of things the phe- 
nomena which are apprehended by 
the senses make known to the in- 
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tellect the presence of material 
substances, which underlie and sup- 
port them, and in which they in- 
here. 

We may nowresume, briefly, what 
has been proved, as follows: ‘here 
must be a sufficient reason of the 
representations of outward, bodily 
things which come before the mind. 
These must be caused by the sub- 
ject of the representation himself, 
or by a being who has absolute 
control over nature, or by the pre- 
sence of real objects perceived 
through the senses. ‘They cannot 
be caused by the subject. The 
rational subject, that is, man, could 
only cause these representations by 
his intellect or his will. But expe- 
rience teaches us that the intellect 
is determined by external causes 
superior to itself in forming or re- 
ceiving ideas of external objects, 
or receiving through these exter- 
nal representations ideas of a high- 
er order, which it cannot possibly 
create within itself. It cannot be 
the will, for the will also is subject 
to impressions which give pain or 
pleasure, and which the soul is 
conscious of being unable to pro- 
duce or prevent by its own volun- 
tary effort or free choice. 

These impressions cannot be 
caused by an immediate influence 
of a higher power in the soul. For 
a being possessed of this power 
must be the supreme author and 
lord of all nature, most perfect be- 
ing in himself, that is, God; and it 
is impossible that God should be 
the author of illusion, falsehood, 
universal, natural, and necessary 
deception and error, in the judg- 
ments of human reason. 

It follows, therefore, that the 
sufficient reason why external ob- 
jects are represented to the mind 
through the senses as really exist- 
ing is their real existence. 
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The foregoing arguments are not 
at all necessary in order to make 
certain the reality of the world. 
Perhaps some of our readers may 
find them not easy to be under- 
stood, and may wonder why we 
should argue the point at all. There 
is no need of any one who is not 
troubled by the nightmare of 
doubt making any effort to under- 
stand them, if he has not the incli- 
nation and ability to do so. We 
do not find out our own existence 
and the reality of the world around 
us by studying logic and metaphy- 
sics. Very few have any call or 
opportunity for engaging in such 
studies. Human nature is furnish- 
ed with a natural logic and a facul- 
ty for acquiring what natural phi- 
losophy is really necessary for the 
purposes of life, by those means 
which are within the common reach. 
The instruction begins in the nur- 
sery, it is carried on during the 
occupationsand sports of childhood, 
and continued in real, practical 
life afterwards. Philosophers only 
reflect upon and arrange into a 
system of methodical science what 
is implicitly known and possessed 
in its elements, and more or less 
clearly and distinctly understood 
in a common-sense way, by men in 
general. We all know that we 
have each one of us his own body, 
as a part of our very self, by self- 
consciousness, and sensation, and 
experience. We know that other 
bodies exist by our perception of 
the very bodies themselves. This 
knowledge is so clear and certain, 
that the common way of expressing 
the most clear and certain know- 
ledge of anything or any truth is 
by saying, it is just as if we saw it 
with our own eyes, or could handle 
it with our hands. If we have ar- 
gued, therefore, against the doubt 
or denial of the reality of the 
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world, it has only been to show 
how foolish and self-contradictory 
it is, and for the sake of clearing 
away cobwebs from the inward 
mirror of the sceptic, so that it 
may reflect more clearly and dis- 
tinctly those realities whose ideal 
images he has suffered to become 
confused and dim. 

But let us be done now once for 
all with these cobwebs of scepti- 
cism, and sweep them away with 
the dead or living spiders who have 
spun them, into the receptacle for 
intellectual trash and rubbish. We 
take for granted that our readers 
are awake and at least willing to 
be convinced that the great world 
of reality surrounding us, and in 
part visible to our sight, is intelli- 
gible. If they can hope to obtain 
a true understanding of this great 
reality, and thus bring their own 
intellect and reason into conformi- 
ty with the actual being and nature 
of things, we must suppose that 
they are willing and desirous to 
make the effort, that is, to try to 
find the truth. 

Truth, as a quality of our own 
thoughts, is the agreement of our 
thoughts with things as they are. 
Truth in the things themselves is 
nothing more than their reality 
considered in one aspect, as facing 
our thoughts. Finding the truth 
is simply bringing our mind and 
thoughts into the just contact with 
reality. A man finds a hidden 
treasure when he reaches it by the 
sight of his eye and the grasp of 
hishand. ‘The mind appropriates 
and takes possession by receiving 
into itself ideally the realities which 
it contemplates. ‘This is, in other 
words, to bring the intellect and 
reason into conformity with the ac- 
tual being and nature of things. 
When we search for truth, we look 
for reality. The reality being 
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found, the search is over. The 
reality which has matter at the 
bottom of its actual existence, 
either as its only foundation or as 
an essential part of its foundation, 
is what is generally called nature. 
It is this of which we have all 
along been speaking. And we say 
that it manifests its right to be, and 
makes known that it has a sufficient 
reason for being what it is, simply 
by showing itself as a reality. Na- 
ture is to be accepted for what it 
is. It is objective truth, it is in 
conformity with its own intrinsic 
principles and laws. 

Man is a corporeal being. The 
body with its senses and organic 
structure is in the essence of hu- 
man nature. It is idle speculation 
to go back of birth and conception 
for the origin of any individual, 
and fancy that the spirit existed in 
the previous ideal state of which 
Plato dreamed. It is idle to fancy 
that bodily existence is a mishap, a 
punishment, a degradation. It is 
futile and fanciful to go behind the 
beginning of sensitive and intellec- 
tual apprehension of realities, and 
of self-consciousness arising in the 
complex action of sense and intel- 
lect together, at the beginning of 
our human life; for the origin of 
our ideas. Equally vain and de- 
lusive is all effort to get rid of the 
sensible world, or to undervalue it 
as a kind of makeshift, a necessary 
evil, or a rude and transient mid- 
dle thing between nothing and real 
being. 

We open our eyes at the begin- 
ning of our conscious life upon the 
visible world. The human mind 
has been inquiring into its won- 
ders and secrets ever since the hu- 
man race has existed. It has 
never come to the end of its search, 
but, on the contrary, the more it 
searches the more extensive does 
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the field of search show itself to 
be. It is impossible to fix any 
definite limits to the material uni- 
verse. We know that it is so vast 
in extent, that our faculty of com- 
puting is baffled, and our faculty 
of imagining falls far behind our 
inadequate computations. To our 
mind and imagination it is as if it 
were infinite, for it transcends any 
distinct conception of finite extent 
and number which is possible to 
our limited faculties. What has 
been discovered and can be known 
is so great in its amount, that no 
one mind, however capacious, can 
acquire and contain all physical 
science, even though a long life- 
time should be devoted to contin- 
ual study. Moreover, we cannot 
find out by scientific investigation 
when it began to exist, or trace its 
successive changes back to their 
starting-point. Neither can we 
discover any sufficient reason why 
it should ever come to an end and 
cease to exist. We can perceive 
that there is a relation and connec- 
tion between all its parts, and that 
it is governed by fixed and uniform 
laws. Order prevails through all 
its realms. If we confine our atten- 
tion to our own globe, we find that 
nature and art present so great an 
extent and variety of real being to 
the mind, that it is impossible to 
grasp the whole, or more than a 
small part, of what can be known ; 
and that beyond the known and 
the knowable there is an indefi- 
nite region of the practically undis- 
coverable. Aside from the realm 
of natural science, the history of 
the human race presents a reality 
which is vast and complicated. 
Not only the whole past history of 
the world, but that which in the 
present is continually becoming 
real, and adding to the great sum 
of being, surpasses our power of 
comprehension. ‘The events ofone 
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hour present a sum of reality as 
truly beyond our power of enumera- 
tion as those of all time. Each 
human being is a little world in 
himself, within which wonders are 
occurring and transactions taking 
place every moment which baffle 
observation and transcend know- 
ledge. The brain carries on its 
mysterious work, the heart beats, 
the blood circulates, the body is 
taking down and rebuilding its 
structure, the earth is turning on 
its axis, and revolving with the 
planets around the sun, which con- 
tinues the elaboration of light and 
heat in a way which science cannot 
explain. The sun of our system 
and the other stars are proceeding 
in their incalculable orbits, work- 
ing out an insoluble problem of 
secular movements. There is a 
force, a power, a sufficient reason, 
a law, a principle of causality, a 
reality in the external world, which 
is simply overwhelming. It forces 
itself upon us, it subdues and over- 
awes us, it submerges us in its 
infinitude and bears us on its ir- 
resistible current, and spreads its 
boundless expanse around us. The 
little Z is only a unit in the multi- 
tude, a dot in the expanse of uni- 
versal being. This little conscious, 
thinking / may assert its reality, 
but that which it thinks has in- 
finitely more reality than ‘the 
thinker. The thinker is one real 
being, but the universe is a world 
of beings, with an extent of reality, 
and a real multitude, which in- 
finitely exceed his limited and 
minute capacity of thought. If he 
has any real thought and any know- 
ledge, it has come to him from this 
great world of reality. Andif he 
would know more, he must learn 
the lessons of Nature, interrogate 
the law, the power, the reason, the 
supreme cause from which the be- 
ing and order of Nature depend. 
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Fasmin. 


JASMIN. 


HALF way between Toulouse and 
Bordeaux is the old town of Agen 
on the Garonne, in a beautiful am- 
phitheatre of low hills covered with 
vines and plum-trees. The broad, 
monotonous plain through which 
the river flows at Montauban 
here contracts into a mere valley, 
bat it is of wonderful fertility, and 
happily varied with all that can 
please the eye. The windings of 
the river, fringed by osiers and 
poplars, may be traced to a great 
distance. All through the hills are 
pretty villages like birds’ nests 
among the foliage, each one with 
its history, legends, and poetic cus- 
toms. Tothe north are the high- 
lands of the Limousin, At the 


south are the hills of Armagnac, 


beyond which may be seen the 
amethystine summits of the Pyre- 
nees bordering the horizon. On 
one side of the town is the steep 
hill of the Hermitage, strewn. with 
coquettish villas and crowned with 
the picturesque convent of the 
Carmelite friars, on the spot where 
the early Christians of Agen con- 
fessed the faith in torments, and 
where, long after, the Huguenots, 
as usual, left ruined altars and 
empty tombs of long-honored saints. 
At the foot of this mount is the 
great highway from Bordeaux to 
Toulouse, and crossing this is an- 
other road to Spain. Along these 
have successively swept Romans, 
Visigoths, Vandals, Huns, Franks, 
Moors, Normans, and English. 
Three bridges span the Garonne, 
besides the enormous arches that 
support the Canal du Midi, thirty 
yards above the current, like one 
river above another—a work worthy 


of the old Romans. Jasmin sings 
the Gareno crumouzo and the valley 
of Agen: 
“ Dark Garonne, 

Freshest banks ; 

Joyous waters 

Laughing in the valley, 

Flowery fields ; 

Sunny heights : 

A hidden Paradise.’ 

The town of Agen itself, though 
it has some striking features, is not 
particularly attractive. Thestreets 
are for the most part narrow and 
paved with stones torturing to the 
feet, but, like all southern towns, 
teeming with out-of-door life that 
affords a fine study of manners. 
There is, however, one broad thor- 
oughfare—the Gravier—the favor- 
ite promenade of the inhabitants, 
shaded by trees beneath which 
Jasmin loved to wander and dream. 
Going up this street from the Ga- 
ronne, you come to the Place St. 
Antoine, where stands the bronze 
statue of the poet, and a little be- 
yond, at the right, is a small house 
with a balcony where for so many 
years he lived and practised his 
profession as a barber. 

Jasmin, the Burns of southern 
France, was born at Agen in Feb- 
uary,1799.* His real name was 
Jacques Boé. Like many other 
French writers, the name he im- 
mortalized was not that of his 
forefathers. Moliére and Vol- 
taire were assumed names. Fonte- 
nelle’s was Lebouvier. Volney’s 
was Chassebeeuf. Boileau always 
wished to be called Despréaux. 
Jasmin, however, did not assume 
his name. It was a sobriquet given 

* For many of the details of Jasmin’s life we are 


indebted to M. Rabain’s Yasmin, sa Vie et ses 
CEuvres. 
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his grandfather, but the poet ren- 
dered it not only glorious but 
dear to his children, Like Béran- 
ger, he was the son of a tailor. 
His father could not read, but he 
had a turn for rhyme, and one of 
the poet’s earliest recollections was 
of hearing him, as he sat by the 
window patching old coats, sing a 
song he had composed for a chari- 
vari in thirty-twocouplets. He did 
not earn much at his trade. His 
wife was'a laundress, but had a 
ceur dor,as the French say. In 
spite of their industry they were 
very poor. The old grandfather 
used to go around begging, and, 
when unable to keep about, went, 
like all the members of the house 
of Boé, to die at the hospital. At 
the age of seven Jacques, with a 
paper hat on his head and a horn 
in his hand, used to go with his 
father to the charivaris, so popular 
in this region. In the summer, 
barefooted and bareheaded, he 
would go, with a crust from his 
grandfather’s wallet, to gather fa- 
gots on the banks of the Gareno 
crumouzo. These, with his pranks 
in his neighbor’s gardens and his 
feats around the fires of St. John’s 
Eve, were the great events of his 
childhood. He saw his grandfa- 
ther go away every morning, wallet 
in hand, and return every evening 
with it filled with bread, but he 
never imagined it acquired by alms. 
He welcomed him with joy, for the 
old man always selected the softest 
pieces for his favorite grandchild. 
But the time came when his grand- 
father went away never to return. 
We will give Jasmin’s own account 
of it : 

“It was Monday. 
ished my tenth year. We were at 
play, and I was king. All at once 
an unexpected sight appeared to 
trouble my royalty. It was an old 


I had just fin- 
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man seated on a willow chair car- 
ried by two porters! O my God! 
what do I see? It is my grand- 
father, my old grandfather, sur- 
rounded by his family. In my 
consternation I only see him, [ 
rush to cover him with kisses. 
For the first time he wept as he 
embraced me. ‘What makes you 
weep, grandfather? Why are you 
going away? Where are you go- 
ing?’ ‘My son, to the hospital. 
It is there the Jasmins go to die.’ 
He embraced me once more, agd 
went on, closing his blue eyes. We 
followed him a long time beneath 
thetrees. Fivedays after my grand- 
father was no more, and I—alas! 
what amortification—that Monday 
I knew we were poor.” 

Yes, the Jasmins were poor. 
They lived in a little old room 
pierced by every wind. ‘Three 
beds in rags, a buffet often threat- 
ened by bailiffs, a jar, two cracked 
earthen pots, a wooden dish notch- 
ed at the edge, a bench, some old 
coats and a bundle of patches 
showing the father was the tailor 
of the poor, a candlestick covered 
with drippings, a frameless look- 
ing-glass fastened to the wall by 
three nails, four  half-worn-out 
chairs, a wallet suspended from a 
hook—such was the home of nine 
persons. 

Many who knew Jasmin at the 
time of his greatest success, when 
he was borne in triumph by the 
crowd electrified by his genius, 
thought he purposely deepened 
the shadows of his early life in 
order to excite sympathy; but it 
was not so. The household was 
more destitute than the poor are 
in these days, when charitable or- 
ganizations of all kinds abound. 
And his was the poorest branch 
of the family. Some of the other 
members, without being rich, were 
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above want. One had even risen 
to be a schoolmaster at Agen. 
He offered to receive Jacques gra- 
tuitously, and teach him to read 
and write. ‘lhe mother was over- 
joyed at such a piece of good luck 
for her child, and ransacked the 
house to find the whitest and least- 
patched garments for him to wear 
at school. The father wept. He 
hoped his son would soon be able 
to write down his songs for the 
charivaris. He little thought his 
son would one day write poems 
that would be crowned by the 
French Academy and be sold by 
thousands. However, he and his 
wife both felt that the boy’s ad- 
mission to the school was a bless- 
ing from heaven. ‘There he could 
learn to read, not only in French 
but the Psalms of David in Latin, 
and to cipher in the four simple 
tules. 


Jacques applied himself so well 
that he was soon made achoir-boy, 
and at the end of two years was 
admitted to the Petit-Séminaire at 


Agen. His first prize was for com- 
position. This prize was an old 
cassock, which his father made in- 
to a coat for him. His career at 
the seminary was cut short by some 
boyish freak, for which he was shut 
up, of all places, in the pantry, and 
condemned to bread and water, 
though it was Mardi Gras. Ina 
few hours, however, the kind su- 
perior entered to pardon and set 
him free. He found the hungry 
boy had laid lawless hands on the 
preserve-jars and was in the midst 
of his treat. The priest changed 
his mind, and sent Jacques home 
without giving him time to wash 
his hands. 

The family had not dined. His 
mother was cooking some vegeta- 
bles over a smouldering fire. The 
table was spread, and they were 
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waiting for the loaf sent them 
every Tuesday from the seminary. 
They heard a step and thought it 
had come. They all sprang up. 
It was Jacques, come to tell his 
sad tale and cast a gloom over 
their carnival dinner. Every one 
was in consternation. His mother 
broke the silence ina mournful tone: 
“Poor children! it is useless to 
wait. ‘They are done, and will 
send us no more.” Jacques felt a 
new pang. He had deprived his 
family of their bread, and that on a 
day when every one made merry. 
He could hear the shouts in the 
street, whereas misery was in their 
household. His mother looked at 
her left hand, and seemed to be 
undergoing some inward struggle. 
Finally she left the room, and 
when she came back she had a loaf 
under her arm. At this joy broke 
out on every face. ‘They laughed. 
They sang. They feasted on their 
beans. Jacques alone remained 
dumb. A terrible idea had enter- 
ed his mind. «His eye watched for 
his mother’s left hand. At last 
she took a knife to cut the loaf, 
but, before doing so, made, accord- 
ing to the pious custom, the sign 
of the cross over it. Jacques sees 
the wedding-ring is gone. .. . 

Fifty years after Jasmin wept as 
he spoke of his mother’s selling her 
wedding-ring to buy bread for her 
children. 

The curé of the parish now sent 
Jacques to school, but at sixteen 
he was placed with a barber to 
learn the mysteries of his craft. 
Here he was busily employed by 
day, but he spent the nights in 
reading and dreaming. “Ah! 
while I read no more pain had I.” 
In after-years he took pride in 
pointing out the little sky-blue 
house, and the fimestrou, or sky- 
light, in the garret where he felt 

— 
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the first inspirations of poesy. He 
soon acquired a great reputation 
among the boys of the neighbor- 
hood as a reiater of stories. They 
used to call him /ou Moussouret 
—the little monsieur—on account 
of his neat personal appearance. 
They soon observed that he was 
missing every Friday, and at last 
lay in wait for him. As soon as 
he made his appearance they 
pounced upon him, and found be- 
neath his coat a crust of bread. 
He had been begging. ‘The chil- 
dren, ashamed of their rudeness, 
stole silently away, leaving him 
tearful and excited, but speechless. 
At that moment, as Providence 
would have it, the Abbé Miraben 
came along, the good old curé 
who, when Jacques was dismissed 
from the seminary, sent him to 
school. The family, too, had often 
He soon 
learned the cause of the boy’s tears. 
“Do not breathe a Word about it,” 
said he, “especially to your mo- 
ther. It would worry her. Take 
your crust and carry it to her gai- 
ly. Poverty isnocrime. Courage! 
keep up a good heart. This shall 
never happen again.” And from 
that time the baker had orders to 
send the family some large loaves 
every Friday. 

Jasmin could never speak of this 
good priest without tears, and he 
expresses his gratitude to him in 
his Mouveaux Souvenirs: “ Preste 
al co d'or que trounes dins lou ciel— 
priest with heart of gold, now 
throned in heaven, if through the 
stars of the firmament thou some- 
times lookest down, if thou hast 
followed my course, thou seest that, 
after forty years, I have preserved 
‘tthe remembrance of thy teach- 
ings.” 

In his eighteenth year Jasmin 
opened the barber’s saloon on the 
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Gravier that afterwards became 
famous throughout France. He 
married, too, and it was his wife's 
modest dowry that enabled him to 
give his shop a more attractive ap- 
pearance. His humor, and talent 
for conversation and singing, at 
once brought customers. After he 
became famous people went more 
to see and hear him than to avail 
themselves of his professional ser- 
vices. In this house he was visited 
by the most illustrious men in the 
literary, artistic, and political world 
of France. The combined ages of 
Jasmin and his wife, when they 
married, did not amount to forty 
years. He thus describes his wed- 
ding-suit: “My hat was re-dyed, 
my blue coat turned, and I had a 
cotton jabot put in my coarse linen 
shirt.” He has left his wife’s por- 
trait in his poem of Frangouncto : 
“Franconnette has eyes as bright 
as two stars. Handfuls of roses 
might be gathered from her round 
cheeks. Her hair is brown and 
waving. Her mouth is like a 
cherry. Her teeth would shame 
the snow.” 

Jasmin’s wife proved to be 
an excellent, judicious woman. 
Though proud of his talents, even 
as a writer of songs, she was afraid 
they would make him neglect a 
surer means of subsistence, and 
made a vigorous protest whenever 
she saw him attempting to write. 
She concealed his paper and ink, 
and destroyed all the pens she 
found. This led to more than one 
dispute. It is singular that one of 
these domestic altercations led to 
Jasmin’s becoming known to the 
literary world. This was in 1832. 
Charles Nodier, then regarded as 
the arbiter of literary taste in 
France, was at Agen. One morn- 
ing, walking along the Gravier, his 
attention was suddenly attracted 
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by a lively dispute in a barber's 


shop. A woman was energetically 


protesting. Her husband replied 
by a Homeric laugh. Her voice 
took a shriller tone in proportion 
to his gayety. Nodier entered, as 
every one has a right to do in 
a barber’s shop. Learning the 
cause of the dispute, he asked to 
see the verses. He at once per- 
ceived he had found a poet, and 
advised the wife to let her husband 
henceforth write in peace. From 
that time he and Jasmin were 


friends. Las Papillotas was soon 
published. The title smacks of the 
aithor’s profession. The work 


was composed of charivari songs 
after the manner of the Zztrin of 
Boileau. 

Jasmin wrote in the dengo de das 
pastouros—in the language of the 
peasants—the flexible Gascon, one 
of the old romane tongues used by 
the troubadours; since encroached 
upon, indeed, and corrupted by the 
French, but still rich, sonorous, 
and expressive. It is the /angue 
doc in which William, Count of 
Poitou, the first of the troubadours, 
sang, and it was the native tongue 
of his granddaughter, Eleanor of 
Aquitaine, wife of Henry II. of 
England, so long the Queen of the 
Court of Love and Song. 

In 1845 a priest of Agen, being 
at Rome, was conversing with Car- 
dinal Mezzofanti, who expressed 
his admiration for Jasmin, several 
of whose poems he had read in the 
original Gascon. “Yours,” said 
he, “is the only language of the 
middle ages, among the numberless 
inheritors of the Greek, Latin, and 
Arab, that has survived revolutions. 
The others have been modified and 
corrupted. They have suffered 
from the caprices of fortune and 
victory. The Provencal itself has 
been corrupted. Of all the romane 
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dialects, yours alone has preserved 
its purity and vigor. It is still the 
sonorous, harmonious language of 
the troubadours—of the Sobregaya 
Companhia. It has the flexibility 
of the Italian, the sonorous dignity 
of the Spanish, the energy and con- 
ciseness of the Latin, with the 
dolce, the molle atque facetum of the 
Ionian which it inherited from the 
Phocceans of Marseilles. ‘The im- 
agination and genius of Gascony 
have given it an additional richness 
which it has preserved.” 

It was in this language, so full of 
rhythm and harmony, the language 
of the people all through south- 
western France, that Jasmin wrote 
most of his songs. ‘lhey are full 
of pathos, of a tender, languid 
melancholy that seems the very ex- 
pression of the passion and sorrow 
of an emotional people. 

L’ Aluglo, or the Blind Girl of 
Castelculié, is familiar to Ameri- 
cans from the translation by Long- 
fellow. This dramatic poem is 
founded on a tradition of the hills 
around Agen. An old house is 
still shown in the environs of St. 
Amans where Margaret, the blind 
girl, lived a century or more ago. 
She was betrothed to Baptiste, but, 
attacked by disease, not only lost 
her beauty but became blind. 
This did not, however, extinguish 
her love for Baptiste. She await- 
ed a visit from him, but he did 
not make his appearance. She is 
told he is going to marry Angéle. 
She even hears the bridal songs of 
the gay cortége leading the bride 
to church, 

The poem opens with a chorus 
taken from a song popular among 
the young people of Gascony, who 
sing it on the eve of a wedding as 
they strew flowers and green leaves, 
especially of the laurel, before the 
house of the bride and along the 
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way to the church. 
fieurir les chemins. 
sing : 


They call this 
Meanwhile they 


** Las carrtros diouyon flouri, 
Tan bélo nobio bay sourti ; 
Diouyon flouri, diouyon grana, 
Tan bélo nobio bay passa." 


*The roads should blossom, the roads should 


bloom, i 
So fair a bride shall leave her home! 
Should blossom and bloom with garlands gay, 
So fair a bride shall pass this way !"’ * 


A swarm of fresh young maidens 
and their partners sing this chorus, 
looking like sportive angels of joy, 
as they go over a cliff on the way 
to St. Amans. “ Never,” says M. 
Sainte-Beuve, “was the gayety of 
young men and maidens expressed 
in a livelier manner or with fresher 
tones andimages. ‘The rhythm and 


cadence are like the movements of 
a dance.” 

In the midst of these gay frol- 
icking young people are Baptiste 


and his bride. But he is silent. 
Not a caress does he give his 
aubio. From their coldness you 
would imagine them people of high 
rank. It is because they are going 
over the hill where lives the maiden 
to whom he had been betrothed. 
He is going to marry Angéle out 
of obedience to a stern father, but 
his heart clings to Margaret. 
Further along the wedding proces- 
sion meets Jeanne, the soothsayer, 
who ominously exclaims: “ Be- 
ware, thoughtless Angéle! God 
grant that in marrying Baptiste 
thou diggest not a grave!” ‘The 
young people are terrified. There 
is a moment’s silence, but they 
soon raliy. The bridegroom alone 
remains pale as death. 

‘E las faribolos, 

Pel las caminos, 

Ban coumo de folos, 


En sisclant pu fort: 
Las carréros dieuyon flouri,”’ etc, 


* Longfellow’s translation. 
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** And the maidens, 
Gaily frolicking, 
Wildly rollicking, 
Sing as they go: 
The roads should blossom, the roads should bloom,”’ 
etc. 


The second canto introduces us 
to Margaret’s house, where, wasted 
by suffering, but still lovely as an 
angel, she murmurs to herself: 
“He has returned, I feel sure. 
For three days Jeanne has not 
mentioned his name. But he 
comes not, though he knows he is 
the star of my life. What shall | 
do without him? What pleasure 
is left? Life, crushed by such a 
misfortune, looks fearful. Joy for 
others; for me, unhappy creature, 
darkness for ever, for ever night! 
’Tis night indeed to be separated 
from him. It is not day without 
the blue heaven of hiseyes. Where 
is he? He no longer hears when 
I call. Like a spray of ivy wither- 
ing on the ground, I need a prop 
to sustain my life. They say love 
is strengthened by suffering. Judge, 
then, of mine, since I am blind.” 

While brooding over these sad 
thoughts her little brother enters. 
He has seen the wedding proces- 
sion. He tells the news. She ut- 
ters a cry. Her face turns pale. 
She looks like a wax Madonna in 
the garb of a peasant. They hear 
the nuptial songs. 

This contrast between grief and 
joy forms a striking picture. 

The child goes on, little thinking 
every word stabs Margaret to the 
heart. 

Jeanne the cripple enters. “ My 
child, you must not trust so much 
in happiness. Pray that you may 
not love him so much.” “ Jeanne, 
the more I pray the more I love 
him.” “She knows nothing about 
it,” says the crone to herself. “I 
will save her.” But Jeanne can- 
not read the future. 

The third canto opens with the 
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ringing of the Angelus in the morn- 

ing. 

“ De la campano anfin naou pitchous truts s’enten- 
E 7. arriban lentomen, 


Bey que dins dus oustals dios filletos l’attendon, 
Pla differentomen,.”’ 


‘Now rings the bell nine times reverberating, 
And the white daybreak, stealing up the sky, 


Sees in two cottages two maidens waiting, 
” 


How Cifferently ! 


In one Angéle, queen of the 
day, surrounded by flatterers, puts 
on her gold cross and wreath and 
looks at herself with satisfaction. 
Inthe other the blind girl in her 
chamber has neither gold cross 
nor bridal wreath. Half madden- 
ed, she gropes her way to a drawer 
and takes out something she shud- 
deringly conceals in her bodice. 
One, in the midst of adulation, for- 
gets her prayers. The other, her 
brow cold and damp, joins her two 
hands, kneels on the pavement, 
and cries: ““O my God, forgive 
me !” 

Margaret sets out, led by her 
brother. She walks over the flow- 
er-strewn road, and shudders at 
the odor of the laurel. The wea- 
ther is cloudy. ‘“‘ Where are we ?” 
she asks. “We seem to be as- 
cending.” 

“We have arrived. Do you not 
hear the osprey in the belfry? 
Horrid bird! It brings ili luck, 
you know. Do you not remember, 
sister, the night we were watching 
with our poor father? ‘ See, child,’ 
he said, ‘I am very ill. Take good 
care of Paul. I feel I am sinking.’ 
You wept. So did he, and I too. 
We all wept. Well, the osprey was 
then screaming on the roof. Soon 
after our dead father was brought 
here. There is his grave. The 
cross we planted is still standing. 
Ah! you clasp me too strongly. 
You stifle me, Margaret. Let us 
goin. The wedding will begin.” 


angel has watched over her: 
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They are at the church door. 
The sun is shining, yet it rains—a 
bad sign. The whole village is 
there. Margaret conceals herself 
in the confessional. The ring is 
blessed. Baptiste holds it till he 
pronounces the fatal words. At 
the sound of his voice there is an 
exclamation: “Itishe!” and Mar- 
garet appears, a knife in her hand. 
She falls dead. But her good 
she 
is stricken down only by grief. 

That night, instead of songs, the 
De Profundis was sung. A bier, 
covered with flowers, was borne to 
the church-yard. Young girls in 
white accompanied it, weeping. 
There was no gayety anywhere. 
Every one seemed to say: 


** The roads should mourn, and be veiled in gloom, 
So fair a corpse shall leave its home ! 
Should mourn and should weep, ah! well-away, 
So fair a corpse shall pass to-day !”” 


This poem established Jasmin’s 
reputation, not only in the south 


but allthrough France. The story 
is told with charming simplicity 
and the scenes are touching. 
When Jasmin read it before the 
Academy at Bordeaux, August 26, 
1835, it was immensely applauded. 
The appearance of the author, with 
his dark eyes, expressive gestures, 
and voice full of passion, added to 
the effect. The chorus, 


** Las carréros diouyon flouri,”’ 


he did not recite, but sang. ‘Tears 
flowed from every eye, even from 
those who did not understand Gas- 
con. The brilliant assembly was 
transported with enthusiasm. This 
established his popularity at Bor- 
deaux, which he could never visit 
incognito without being recognized 
and overwhelmed with attentions. 
In the midst of his triumphs 
Jasmin clung to his profession. 
His head was never turned with 
ovations. He resisted all efforts to 
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draw him to Paris or elsewhere. 
“Leave me as I am,” he cried. 
“Every summer I glean my little 
harvest for winter, and afterwards 
I sing like a cricket in the shade of 
a poplar or oak, too happy to grow 
gray in the place where I was born. 
Everything suits me here—the 
earth, the sky, the air. ‘They are 
necessary. to my existence. ‘To 
sing of joyous poverty one must 
be poor and joyous. Iwill remain, 
therefore, poor and gay, with my 
barley bread, and water from the 
fountain.” This reads like an epis- 
tle from Horace. Jasmin remain- 
ed faithful to these sentiments as 
long as he lived. Agen, the Gra- 
vier, his wife, children, and home, 
were to him the universe over 
which the muse hovered with songs 
for every joy, consolation for every 
grief. He built a little villa on the 
side of one of the prettiest, sun- 


niest hills around Agen, which he 


called Papillote. Over the door 
he wrote: Beroy me's goy—Beauty 
is to me a joy. It stood in the 
centre of a garden. He describes 
the place in Ma Vigne with lan- 
guage truly Horatian: “For a 
chamber I havea mere den. Nine 
cherry-trees form my wood; ten 
rows of vines my _ promenade. 
There are only a few peaches, but 
they are mine. I have two elms 
and two springs. How rich I am! 
Would that I could with my pencil 
depict this land of ours, beloved of 
Heaven! I see the meadow where 
I used to gather fagots, where I 
wept, where I laughed. Let me 
confess all. Before me, at the left, 
at the right, I see more than one 
hedge I have found my way 
through; more than one trellis I 
have climbed to pluck the rare 
muscat. But what I robbed I re- 
store with interest. To my vine- 
yard there is no gate. Two bram- 
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bles bar the entrance. When | 
see through the opening the head 
of some rogue, instead of arming 
myself with a club, I turn away 
that he may come back. He who 
robbed when young, now, old, al- 
lows himself to be robbed!” Jas- 
min was passionately fond of this 
place, where he spoke to the birds, 
the trees, the grass that grew fresh 
on the hillside. It was his own 
domain. 

Magnounet, the wife of Jasmin, 
never opposed his writing from 
the time of Charles Nodier’s visit. 
She was a.woman of well-balanced 
mind, and her counsels always had 
a salutary influence over him. He 
knew this, and allowed himself to 
be guided by her, without ever 
having cause to repent of it. For 
instance, he became coiffeur des 
dames, and all the ladies of Agen 
disputed the honor of having their 
hair dressed by the poet. But 
they led him into conversations 
and made him sing his delicious 
songs. Perhaps a guitar was al 
hand. He would -take it down. 
The household would assemble. 
The hours flew. In this way he 
often returned home at night, hav- 
ing dressed only one lady’s hair. 
His wife found this must be put an 
end to. Accordingly, he ceased to 
coif ladies to the benefit of 
purse, and Magnounet found she 
had made a good coup d'état. She 
saw he was to have a still more 
brilliant career, and took every 
care on herself, so that he might 
dream as much as he pleased under 
the broad trees of the Gravier when 
his work was done. He, on his 
side, improved her mind, and 
though of the people, without cul- 
ture or education, she often ac- 
companied him in his visits and 
partook of his triumph, showing 
herself his equal. He read his 


his 
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poems to her, and her excellent 
sense often rendered her a good 
critic. She detested every false 
sentiment, all affectation. Her de- 
cisions sometimes led to a warm 
discussion, but in the end Jasmin 
generally acknowledged the truth 
of her observations. After express- 
ing her sentiments she would drop 
the subject, and at length he would 
say : “ Magnounet, you are right.” 
At the readings he gave she 
would detect the least sign of 
weariness, and knew how to stop 
him before the audience was fa- 
tigued; for, once set a-going, he 
never knew himself when to stop. 
He was often invited to a dinner or 
soirée by people of the higher class, 
but, clinging as he did to his ori- 
ginal condition, he made no attempt 
at dignity. His wife, however, 
knew how to maintain it, and to 
remind his admirers what was due 
one whose presence added so much 
to the attractions of their salons. 
Accordingly, he found the expe- 
diency of taking her with him. 
Jasmin'‘s horizon was continually 
widening. When an asylum, or a 
school, or any work of charity was 
to be founded in the country around, 
he was called upon to aid, and the 
work was accomplished as if by 
magic. It was for a work of this 
kind he composed his Caritat 
(Charity)—a concetto written for 
the poor at Tonneins in 1837. It 
is the cry of a tender, feeling heart. 
Jasmin was never so pathetic as 
when depicting the sufferings of 
the poor. But he never flattered 
the bad instincts of the lower 
classes. To them he would sing: 
“See, the rich grow better. Let 
us defend the chateaux our fathers 
wished to demolish. It is the 
glory of a nation to know how to 
shield from danger its choicest pro- 
ducts.” ‘To the wealthy, on the con- 
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trary, he would say: “He who 
wishes honey must protect the 
bee. He who digs around the 
roots of a tree makes the tops 
blossom.” He wrote a series of 
poems for charitable purposes, and 
on every hand was called upon to 
give a séance. Sometimes his en- 
gagements were six months in ad- 
vance. Nothing can give an idea 
of the enthusiasm with which he 
was everywhere received. Arches 
of triumph were erected at the 
entrance of the towns. Magistrates 
made him addresses. Deputations 
from neighboring towns came to 
compliment him. At Bergerac, 
where he had been invited to aid 
the poor, the whole community 
around gathered tohear him. The 
hall was jammed. It rained in 
torrents, but the ladders put up 
against every window were covered, 
and there were five hundred in the 
yard unable to obtain admittance. 
At Gontaud, where he was also in- 
vited to aid the poor, a calche, 
drawn by four horses covered with 
garlands, awaited him at the en- 
trance of the town, and the munici- 
pal corps attended him as an escort. 
Twelve girls in white offered him 
flowers and made him addresses, 
At Damazan young maidens scatter- 
ed flowers in the road before his 
carriage, singing the chorus adapted 
for the occasion : 
“ Las carréros diouyon flouri, 
Tan gran poéto bay sourti, 


Diouyon flouri, diouyon grana, 
Tan gran poéto bay passa.” 


“The roads should blossom, the roads should bloom, 
So great a poet this way shall come : 
Should put forth verdure and blossoms gay, 


” 


So great a poet shall pass to-day ! 


Among Jasmin’s longer poems is 


Frangounéto. . Frangounéto is a 
young peasant girl who is regarded 
in her valley as the very pearl of 
love. She has eyes as brilliant as 
two stars. It seems as if handfuls 
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of roses -might be gathered from 
her cheeks. Her mouth is like a 
cherry. Her teeth outshine the 
snow. All the young swains love 
her to distraction. She enjoys this 
homage to her beauty, and shows 
her pleasure in her face. One 
flower alone is wanting in her bou- 
quet. Pascal, whom every one 
praises, and the best of singers, 
seems to avoid her. She almost 
detests him, and, out of spite, seeks 
occasion to captivate him with her 
beaux yeux. WHer grandmother re- 
minds her that she is betrothed to 
Marcel, a soldier under the redoubt- 
able Monluc—for the story is laid 
in the time of the wars with the 
Huguenots, The drama opens with 
a dance on the votive feast of 
Roquefort. It is the custom here 


for a girl, as soon as she is weary 
of dancing, to present her cheek to 
her partner, that he may salute her. 
But then girls are never weary till 


they wish to be! Francounéto has 
tired out a great number of part- 
ners. Among these is Marcel, a 
soldier of formidable height, in sa- 
bre and uniform, who a few days 
ago defied any one to give her such 
a salutation, Pascal takes his 
place in the dance, and presently 
Frangounéto smiles, stops, and pre- 
sents her cheek to her partner. 
‘There are exclamations on all sides 
and clapping of hands. Marcel, en- 
raged, gives him a blow. Pascal 
springs upon him, and after a 
struggle wins the victory. Marcel 
disappears, resolving to have ven- 
geance, and vowing she shall never 
marry any one but himself. 

A sorceress from the Black For- 
est proclaims that Francounéto’s 
father became a Huguenot and sold 
her in her infancy to the devil, who 
in consequence follows her every- 
where. Woe to whosoever shall 
marry her! From being a general 
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favorite every one now avoids her. 
The very children shudder at her 
name. She is ashamed to go out. 
She no ionger sings. She hides 
herself in her chamber and aban- 
dons herself to grief. Her grand- 
mother denies the story and tells 
her not to hide herself, for Marcel 
is still ready to marry her. “ To- 
morrow is Easter-day. Go to 
Mass. Take the pain dbénit. Make 
the sign of the cross. I am sure 
the good God will restore your 
former happiness and show he has 
not effaced your name from the 
number of his children.” 

Francounéto follows her advice. 
The next day she goes to the vil- 
lage church, but a painful trial 
awaits her. Every one shrinks 
from her, and she is left kneeling 
alone in the centre of the church. 
Marcel’s uncle, when he passes the 
blessed bread around, does not of- 
fer it to her. She trembles and 
feels she is lost. But Pascal, in 
the teeth of both uncle and nephew, 
approaches and offers the circular 
loaf. She blushes. Her heart ex- 
periences a* new emotion, and she 
goes home to dream of love. She 
remembers it is forbidden her. 
The sorceress has declared the man 
who is bold enough to marry her 
will meet his death in the bridal 
chamber. She prostrates herself 
before an image of the Madonna: 
“Holy Virgin, without thy aid I 
am lost. My feeble heart is lead- 
ing me astray. I have no father or 
mother, and they tell me I am sold 
to the devil. Oh! take pity on me 
and reveal the truth to my soul. 
When I offer my candle at the feast 
of Our Lady, show me thou receiv- 
est it with pleasure.” 

The day arrives. At an early 
hour a long chaplet of girls in white 
appears at the ringing of the bell. 
Every one knows the story that 
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Francounéto is sold to the devil, 
and that she is going to pray the 
Mother of God tosave her. Every 
one looks at her with pity. She sees 
Pascal praying in the church with 
a happy face, and hope enters her 
heart. Love, lights, incense—all 
seem to implore mercy for her. 
She lights her taper. She ventures 
to look up at the priest. No one 
dares breathe. Every eye turns 
from her to the altar. The priest 
takes down the image of the Madon- 
na and presents it to her, but hard- 
ly have her lips touched it before 
the thunder begins to roar. Her 
taper is extinguished, and so are 
the candles on the altar. A mur- 
mur passes over the throng, and 
when the poor girl rises to go out 
every one shudders, draws back, 
and lets her pass like a soul going 
to its doom. 
The storm The 
Fran- 


continues. 


country is ravaged by hail. 
counéto’s garden alone is spared. 
The peasants rise and threaten a 
storm more terrible than that of the 


elements. Francounéto is at home, 
looking at a bouquet given her by 
Pascal, but now withered. “ Every- 
thing withers, heart and flowers. 
My love causes death. No more 
hope for this world. Sweet fiow- 
ers of the valley, I love him who 
bound you together, but I must 
bid him farewell. A year ago I 
was thoughtless. I laughed at 
everything, even at love. I am 
punished. I loved noone. Now 
I love. I must forget him. ‘The 
devil bought me at my birth. But 
perhaps it is not true; my faith is 
still alive. Blessed flowers of the 
meadow, lend me strength to drive 
him from my heart. And thou, 
kind mother in the starry heavens, 
angel guardian, dear Madonna, 
mercy, mercy for the doomed girl 
who, unhappy, loves Pascal, and 
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prays God from the bottom of her 
heart !” , 

She hears a noise. It is the 
peasants coming to burn her house. 
They brandish their torches. and 
utter threats. A voice is heard: 

“Stop!” It is Pascal. Marcel, 
too, comes, and a contest takes 
place. Both declare themselves 
ready to marry her. She has only 
to choose. 

“Oh! speak not of marriage, 
Pascal. My love would be your 
death. Forget me. Be happy 
without me.” 

“Happy without thee? 
cannot be. Better to die 
thee than live without thee !” 

“Pascal, I had resolved to die 
alone, but since it is thy wish I no 
longer resist. If it be our fate, let 
us die together.” 

Pascal approaches Marcel. 

“T am more fortunate than you, 
but you are brave. Forgive me. 
I need a groomsman to lead me 
to the tomb, and have no friend. 
Serve me as one.” 

A fearful struggle takes place in 
Marcel’s breast. He looks at 
Francounéto and sees her smile. 
“ Since she desires it, I consent.” 

Two months after a_ brilliant 
wedding party descends the green 
hill. Remembering the maledic- 
tion, every one trembles for Pascal. 
Marcel attends him, but there is 
a flash in his eye that betokens no 
good. One would think it a day 
of triumph. A strange wedding. 
At the table, at the dance there is 
nothing but gloom. Every one is 
terrified. Noone ventures to sing. 
No one smiles. 

Night comes. The bridal cham- 
ber is made ready. Pascal’s mo- 
ther, pale with terror, falls on his 
breast. She has just consulted the 
sorceress, who again announces her 
son’s death. She conjures him to 


That 
with 
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leave his bride and flee from the 
house. Every one is in tears. 
Pascal turns to Marcel: 

“If I die, for pity’s sake take 
care of my mother.” 

The soldier is vanquished. He 
reveals everything. It was he who 
dictated the oracle. To have his 
revenge he had undermined the 
house, intending to die with them. 
“But your mother reminds me of 
my own, now dead, and disarms 
my resentment. Pascal, live for 
your mother.” He disappears. 
The company gather around the 
married couple with joy. 

“T lay down my pencil,” says the 
poet. “I can only depict suffer- 
ing. For such happiness I have 
no colors.” 

The quarrel between the rivals, 
Pascal’s love, the change in Fran- 
counéto’s feelings, Marcel’s re- 


morse, and the fidelity to popular 


customs and manners, are all ad- 
mirably depicted. Jasmin dedi- 
cated this poem to the old capital 
of Languedoc—the city of Ciem- 
ence Isaure—where he read it in 
1840 to an immense audience, 
among whom were the members of 
the Jeux Floraux. The civil 
authorities made him a citizen 
of the place, and the inhabitants 
presented him with a gold lau- 
rel-branch of exquisite workman- 
ship, inscribed: “ Toulouse a Jas- 
min.” 

Jasmin’s mother died soon after. 
Every day she had the gold laurel- 
branch brought to her bedside, 
and persisted in thinking it given 
by Agen. His father was already 
dead. He, too, had his idée fixe. 
Finding his end near, he asked his 
son for his clothes, saying he wish- 
ed to get up. ‘They thought him 
delirious. At last he said: “I feel 
that | am going to die. It is time 
to leave the house. My place is 
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no longer here. When the Jas- 
mins die they go to the hospital. 
It is time to go. If I delay too 
long death will not find me at my 
post.” It was with difficulty Jas- 
min restrained him. But the con- 
test was not long. The old chari- 
vari singer soon died in the arms 
of his son. 

Jasmin visited Paris in 1842. 
M. Sainte-Beuve received him in 
the Bibliothéque Mazarine, em- 
braced him, and, pointing to the 
shelves of the ancient poets, said: 
“Like them, you will never die.” 
All the literary world welcomed 
him. The modest hotel where he 
stopped was besieged with visitors 
of distinction— ministers, peers, 
members of the French Academy, 
and journalists. The landlord 
thought he must be a prince in dis- 
guise, come to France on some po- 
litical mission. “You have de- 
ceived me,” said he to Jasmin’s 
son in a low voice, “but you can- 
not blind a hotel-keeper long. Do 
not be uneasy, however; I will not 
betray you. Iwill show you that I 
know how to keep a secret.” And 
he could not be persuaded that all 
this attention was paid to a mere 
hair-dresser. 

Jasmin read his Aduglo to M. 
Augustin Thierry, who wept and 
said: “ You must have been blind 
yourself, Jasmin, to describe so 
well the horrible tortures of those 
who cannot see.” Lamartine call- 
ed him the truest of modern poets. 
He was invited to court May 22, 
1842. The Duke of Orleans had 
already visited him at Agen and 
presented him with a ring set with 
brilliants, and the duchess with a 
gold pen in the form of a flower, 
set with pearls and diamonds. She 
now welcomed him to court with a 
quotation from his Zou tres May, 
which has been inscribed beneath 
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the statue of Henri 
Nérac: 


Quatre at 


** Brabes Gascous, 
Ey plazé de bous beyre. 
Approucha-bous”’ 

—Brave Gascon, it gives me plea- 
sure to see you here. Draw near. 

He was invited to read some of 
his poems, and, regardless of eti- 
quette, sat down in the king’s pre- 
sence, to the astonishment of the 
court. He read the <Aduglo and 
Caritat, after which the king enter- 
ed into conversation with 
Jasmin was no courtier, and talked 
much of Henry IV., but still more 
of the Ampérur, as he called Napo- 
leon I., for whom his enthusiasm 
had no bounds; but this was so 
foreign to anything political that 
no one could take offence. All 
were charmed with his sallies and 
laisser-aller. A few days after the 


king sent him a gold watch set 


with diamonds. 

Jasmin went to the Rue du Bac 
to pay his respects to Chateaubri- 
and, who'told him he revived the 
glory of the troubadours by taking 
his lyre and going from place to 
place, exciting the enthusiasm of 
the people and receiving their tri- 
bute of flowers. 

Amid the applause he received 
at Paris his heart turned towards 
Agen and his simple life there. 
“O my wife, my guitar, my shop, 
my Papillote, my beautiful Gravier, 
my good friends, with what plea- 
sure shall I behold you again!” 
He was invited to give readings all 
through the south of France, and 
was enthusiastically received at 
Avignon, Marseilles, Nimes, Mont- 
pellier, etc., besides countless pla- 
ces where he read for charitable 
objects. It is said that from 1825 
to 1854 he gave twelve thousand 
s¢ances for benevolent purposes, 
and raised at least three hundred 


him. 
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thousand dollars. When he read 
he made every one weep, but wept 
first himself, unconscious that he 
was obeying Horace’s precept. 
His voice was so full of har- 
mony that, to use the expres- 
sion of his own countrymen, you 
would have thougitt his mouth f/e- 
no d'aouzelous—full of little birds. 
It was full of tears also, and when 
he sang of grief every heart melted. 

The church at Vergt—a pretty 
town among the chestnut groves of 
Périgord—was going to ruin, and 
the curé, desirous of restoring it, 
appealed to Jasmin for aid, though 
he did not know him. He con- 
sented, and read La Gityzo descape- 
lado—The Unroofed Church—one 
ofhis happiest inspirations. “ I was 
naked, and cannot forget that the 
church often clothed me when I 
was a boy. Now I am.a man,1 
find her bare and I cover her in 
my tutn. Oh! give, give, all of 
you, that I may taste the happiness 
of doing once for her what she so 
often did for‘me.” His journey 
through Périgord was a triumphal 
march. At Sarlat he was received 
with torches and cries of joy by a 
throng. And so it was, in many 
other places. There is no other 
instance of such enthusiasm. ‘The 
tower added to the church at Vergt 
was called the Clocher de Jasmin, 
and his name was graven on the 
front. When the church was com- 
pleted it was consecrated anew. 
‘There were six bishops, attended 
by three hundred priests. Cardi- 
nal Gousset, Archbishop of Rheims, 
presided. Fifteen thousand per- 
sons: of all ranks came to witness 
the solemnity. It was for this oc- 
casion Jasmin composed his Préste 
sans Gléyzo—the Priest without a 
Church—which he read at the din- 
ner-table before the clergy. 

He aided also in building other 
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churches. In fact, all through his 
life he showed an uncommon dis- 
interestedness. The préfet of the 
Haute Garonne wrote him: “ My 
admiration for your talents is only 
surpassed by my esteem for your 
noble heart. The poet has reason 
to be jealous of the good citizen.” 
Gifts showered upon him—books, 
candelabras, services for the table, 
a gold cup from Auch, etc. The 
Duchess of Orleans sent him a 
gold medal struck after the death 
of the duke. The government gave 
him a pension of a thousand francs, 
as the money he received from 
other sources barely sufficed for 
his wants, all his relatives being 
aided by him. His works were 
crowned by the French Academy. 
He was made Chevalier of the Le- 
gion of Honor at the same time as 
Balzac, Frederick Soulié, and Al- 
fred de Musset. The-Minister of 
Public Instruction wrote® him: 
“Your deeds equal your writings. 
You build churches. You aid the 
indigent. You have made your 
talent a beneficent power, and your 
muse has become a Sister of Chari- 
ty.” Agen was proud of the honors 
paid to her poet. The town gave 
him a crown of gold. His salon 
was crowded with visitors after his 
decoration, and at night he was 
serenaded. Pope Pius IX. made 
. him Chevalier of the order of St. 

Gregory the Great. 

At his second visit to Paris Jas- 
min gave a reading to the highest 
nobility in the sa/on of the Marquis 
de Barthélemy. The papal nun- 
cio and the archbishop of Paris 
were present. ‘The latter presented 
him with a rameau fleuri with the 
device: A Jasmin, le plus grand des 
troubadours. It was during this 
visit he was invited to Saint-Cloud 
by Napoleon III., who received him 
as graciously as Louis Philippe. 
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And as before the latter he spoke 
of the glory of Napoleon I., so be- 
fore the emperor he spoke of the 
misfortunes of the house of Or- 
leans> 

His poem of Za Bierges—The Vir- 
gin—was dedicated to Mgr. Pavy, 
the bishop of Algiers, who said he 
knew of nothing so beautiful in any 
language respecting the Blessed 
Virgin. 

Jasmin’s last acts were in behalf 
of the poor and suffering. His last 
song was an Act of Faith in the 
divinity of Christ—an eloquent re- 
ply to Renan. . “ Oh! how happy I 
am,” said he, “to end my literary 
career by an act of faith, and to 
consecrate my last work to Jesus 
Christ.” He wished a copy to lie 
constantly on his breast, and his 
son placed one in hiscrossed hands 
as he lay in his leaden coffin—an 
excellent passport to eternity. 

He was only confined to his bed 
a fortnight. He asked to receive 
the last sacraments and calmly pre- 
pared fur death. He followed all 
the prayers and made the re- 
sponses. After the solemn rites 
were over he said to his assembled 
family : “ At my communion I ask- 
ed God that the most perfect and 
affectionate union might never 
cease to reign among those J love 
so much and am about to leave.” 
He conversed with his family till 
the last moment. Towards the 
morning of October 5, 1854, he 
took his son’s hand. He looked at 
his wife. An expression of love 
lit up his eyes. He closed them. 
He was dead. 

It was resolved to raise a monu- 
ment to his memory at the public 
expense. All France responded to 
the appeal. When Cardinal Don- 
net, of Bordeaux, sent his offering, 
he spoke of Jasmin as “the St. 
Vincent de Paul of poesy, who had 
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fallen before the close of his day 
beneath the numerous sheaves he 
had gleaned for the poor,” and 
said “his lyre had three chords 
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that combine all harmony in heaven 
and on earth—the true, the benefi- 
cent, and the beautiful.” 





CIVILIZATION AND ITS LAWS.* 


CIVILIZATION, as usually under- 
stood, is the organization of socie- 
ty through the dominant influences 
ofa period. In this sense the term 
is purely relative, and is but the 
expression of those agencies which 
give tone and bent to the manners 
and customs of an age. It is thus 
that we speak of Hindoo civiliza- 
tion, of the civilization of Greece 
and Rome. But there is an in- 
herent leaning to good in the term 
itself, and writers on the subject are 
apt to be misled by this fact, so 
that, while discussing a particular 
phase of civilization, they insen- 
sibly glide into general conceptions 
and treat as the ideal that civiliza- 
tion which has won their sympa- 
thies andadmiration. To this class 
of writers belongs the author of 
the volume under review. With- 
out fixed principles, without an 
adequate knowledge of the condi- 
tions which have presided over the 
destinies of the race, he has set up 
an idol of his own creation, which 
he has styled civilization, and 
to this he offers blinding incense. 
The most important part of M. 
Brentano’s treatise is the introduc- 
tion; for here the writer lays down 
and discusses those principles by 
the light of which he afterwards at- 

* La Civilisation et ses Lois Morale Sociale. 


Par Th. Funck-Brentano, Professeur de Droit 
es Gens, etc. Paris: E, Plon. 187%. 


tempts the solution of the complex 
problems which the history of hu- 
man society furnishes. He begins 
by a consideration of the principles 
of morality, and at once falls into a 
characteristic inconsistency. For 
him there is no absolute falsehood, 
no absolute truth, and whenever he 
refutes an error in part he offsets 
his task by an assault upon its con- 
tradictory truth, He says that 
those who make the divine will 
and the hope of future recompense 
the basis of morality confound 
belief with certainty, and thus de- 
stroy the possibility of construct- 
ing morality into a science. As a 
matter of fact, no moralist holds 
that the divine will and the hope 
of a heavenly reward conjointly 
constitute the basis of morality. 
The best authorities on the matter 
do, indeed, hold that morality has 
its source in the divine will, but 
decidedly decline to assign the 
same relation to a hope of future 
reward. Morality is usually defin- 
ed to be the supreme reason of God 
informing us what to do and what 
to omit. This supreme reason is, 
then, for intelligent creatures the 
expression of the divine will, and 
hence the divine will is rightly 
termed the basis of morality; it is 
the eternal law. The hope of fu- 
ture reward is but an_ incentive 
that impels a free agent to the ful- 
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filment of the law; it follows the 
law but does not underlie it. The 
distinction which is drawn between 
belief and certainty affords another 
instance of the writer’s tendency 
to use terms in a loose manner. 
No belief is worthy of the name 
which is not based on certainty, 
and certainty is a generic term 
which embraces matters of ' belief 
as well as those that are directly 
known, What is known to be re- 
vealed, and what, for that reason, is 
the proper object of belief, is as 
certain as an axiom in mathema- 
tics; yet M. Brentano would have 
us understand that there is an es- 
sential difference between certainty 
and belief, that one excludes the 
other, and that the attempt to make 
the divine will the basis of morali- 
ty is to make morality a matter of 
belief, and consequently to place it 
beyond the pale of science. 
“Donner comme fondement a 
la morale la volonté divine et l’es- 
poir d’une récompense céleste, 
c'est la faire reposer sur une croy- 
ance et non sur une certitude ; on 
unit a la foi, on la confond avec 
elle; ce n’est point en faire une 
science.” We have quoted in the 
original the words of which we 
gave the substance, in order that 
the reader may perceive that there 
has been no straining of the author’s 
meaning. M. Brentano is no be- 
liever in abstract principles. He 
is of the opinion that they obscure 
rather than elucidate the truth, and 
hence he summarily gets rid of 
them. He says that the attempt to 
formulate moral truths in general 
terms is an attempt to make reason 
the absolute source of morality. He 
even blames Leibnitz for holding 
that certain moral truths are as 
susceptible of demonstration as 
mathematical problems. Were M. 
Brentano a little better versed in 
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the science of the day he would 
understand that abstraction is the 
Alpha and Omega of knowledge ; 
that as the scientific neophyte be- 
gins his task by an abstraction, the 
scientific master sums up his most 
brilliant results in the same -ab- 
stract form. The abstract expres- 
sion of a moral principle does not 
make human reason the source of 
morality, but simply attests the in- 
sufficiency of our faculty to view 
truths otherwise than piecemeal. 
So far M. Brentano has been ag- 
gressive; he has not attempted to 
construct. His denial of the di- 
vine will as the basis of morality 
was unfortunate, as was likewise his 
effort to depreciate the abstract 
expression of moral truths. But 
he has done service by upsetting 
the pretensions of those who strive 
to make morality a sentiment, an 
impulse of the heart, a pleasant 
emotion which rests satisfied with 
itself. ‘This esthetic morality is 
the legitimate outcome of positiv- 
ism, and is eloquently maintained 
to-day by many who have forgotten 
Comte. M. Brentano well observes 
that those who imagine the whole 
morality of an act to consist in its 
being the result of a generous im- 
pulse, a noble aspiration, which af- 
fords gratification in its fulfilment, 
are logically called upon to assign 
the same character of morality to 
those actions of a barbarian which 
least impress us as being moral, 
but which amply satisfy his senti- 
ments, his aspirations. Moreover, 
how transient and uncertain are 
those sentiments, how feeble those 
aspirations! To make them the 
basis of morality is to build on a 
breath of air, to make a fixity of a 
fugitive feeling. M. Brentano thus 
rejects those views upon ethics that 
have been most current among 
non-Christian men, and proposes a 
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substitute which he thinks will ful- 
fil all the conditions wherewith we 
usually invest morality, and which 
will ensure a greater good to so- 
ciety. He ranges himself under 
the banner of Socrates and boldly 
proclaims the identity of good with 
the knowledge of good. 

“If men,” he says, “ fail to do 
good but readily do wrong, it is 
becayse they know not what is the 
aim of their actions.” ‘Thus, ac- 
cording to M. Brentano, the failure 
to do good in one case, as well as 
the actual commission of evil in 
the other, are equally the result of 
ignorance and derive their moral 
character therefrom. Man cannot 
do the good he knows nothing of, 
and his failure in this respect, pro- 
vided his ignorance be not culpa- 
ble, cannot be imputed to him as a 
fault. His misdeeds likewise can- 
not be set down to his account, if 
they are the result of invincible 
ignorance. Ignorance is not, there- 
fore, identical with moral evil. 
These principles are generally ad- 
mitted, and their denial would tend 
to the overthrow of society as con- 
stituted at present; for our laws, 
customs, and social relations all 
hinge upon their truth, But M. 
Brentano distinctly disavows them, 
and does so through an unpardon- 
able confusion of ideas. He con- 
founds the necessity of our search 
after happiness with a necessity of 
seeking after virtue, and because 
in all things we propose to our- 
selves our own happiness, we there- 
fore continually and in every act, 
he argues, aim at what is good. 
This is a vicious principle in mo- 
rals, and we wish to direct the rea- 
der’s attention to it at the outset, 
that he may afterwards appreciate 
M. Brentano’s views concerning 
progress and the improvement of 
mankind through purely intellec- 
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tual advances. Quoting the words 
of St. Paul and of Ovid to the 
effect that we do the evil which we 
condemn, and fail to do the good 
which we admire, he brands them 
as entirely false; for, he says, the 
evil which we do appears to us 
good, and did we but know it to 
be evil we would have shunned it. 
No man, it is true, does evil be- 
cause it is evil; he must find some 
attraction in it, and pure, unmiti- 
gated evil cannot attract. But 
man can do wrong for all, knowing 
that it is wrong; and while he may 
not do it just for the reason that it 
is wrong, he accepts the wrong for 
the sake of the pleasure at which 
he aims, and thus he becomes guil- 
ty of sin. When Medea exclaims: 
* Video meliora pruboque. 
Deteriora sequor,”’ 
she gives expression to a senti-_ 
ment which clamors in the heart of 
every mortal, and she is not the 
victim of an illusion, as M. Bren- 
tano would have us believe. She 
does in reality that which is net 
only worse in itself, but appears 
such to her, and no casuistry could 
change its character in her eyes. 
Does the attraction by which we 
are won to sin make sinya good? 
Not at all. It is true we seek our 
happiness in sinning, but at the 
same time we know that sin is bad 
and has no flavor of good about it. 
The truth, then, is that, while we 
necessarily seek our happiness in 
all we do, we do not believe all we 
do to be good. It was the confu- 
sion of these notions which led M. 
Brentano into identifying the plea- 
sure we experience in gratifying 
our inclinations with the convic- 
tion that we thereby do good. The 
more we know the greater amount 
of good we can accomplish; but 
that knowledge is not itself the 
good which. is its object, and the 
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more ignorant we are the more 
liable are we to mistake evil for 
good, but we still are free to reject 
the good and to do the wrong we 
know. M. Brentano sums up his 
views in these words: ‘“ Good, 
therefore, and the knowledge of 
good, must be identical, otherwise 


there is no such thing as moral in-, 


telligence, and consequently no 
morality.” . . . “The doctrines 
which make free-will to consist in 
the choice between so-called abso- 
lute principles and human passions 
are as illusory as those which deny 
free-will altogether because of the 
existence of the passions.” Thus 
M. Brentano, by confounding our 
knowledge of good with good it- 
self, mars and disfigures the great 
truth that our capacity for good is 
in the direct ratio of our know- 
ledge. His practical conclusions 
are correct, but not consistent. 


“We are free,” he says, “only in 
respect to those actions of which 
our conscience reveals to us the 
moral worth, and our conscience is 
silent in respect to that of which 


we have no knowledge. The good 
which we know not does not exist 
for us. At that point where our 
knowledge of good ceases the ani- 
mal resumes its sway.” ‘These sen- 
timents are unquestionably true, 
but they flow from the principle 
that we are free to do or not to do 
that good of which we have full 
knowledge and which our con- 
science approves. M. Brentano 
makes moral good purely relative 
by making it the outcome of our 
knowledge, and this error vitiates 
all his reflections on the subject. 
He discovers in the good and evil 
of the physical world a relative 
and ever-changing character, and 
asserts that a similar condition at- 
tends the good and evil of the mo- 
ral order. “ Nothing in nature, 
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generically or specifically consider- 
ed, is good or bad; hemlock distils 
its poison as the rose does its per- 
fume: the first is not culpable, 
neither does the latter possess any 
merit. In like manner men re- 
ceive at their birth different con- 
stitutions and opposite tempera- 
ments, and differ, as do all other 
beings, ‘in nature.” The author 
then allows that they have the ca- 
pacity of distinguishing good from 
evil by means of their intelligence, 
but holds that their opinion is in- 
fluenced by their moral nature, by 
their diverse inclinations, aptitudes, 
and temperament, so that what ap- 
pears good to one may not appear 
so to another, and is for each one 
what it appears. 

M. Brentano does away with the 
essential difference between right 
and wrong, and even goes so far 
as to say that moral wrong is an 
indispensable element in the de- 
velopment and progress of the 
race, as tending to increase its ex- 
perience and to enlarge the sphere 
of its consciousness. “ Thus,” he 
says, “ good and evil succeed each 
other, alternate with each other, 
and effect a mutual interchange; 
nowhere are they absolutely dis- 
tinct, and everywhere they are 
linked together.” Is there not a 
palpable contradiction here? Mo- 
ral evil loses its character of mo- 
rality when it becomes necessary ; 
nay, it becomes moral good when 
its existence is indispensable to the 
progress and development of the 
race. The morality of an act de- 
pends on the deliberation with 
which it is performed, else the 
same act on the part of a madman 
and a philosopher shares the same 
moral character; and this even M. 
Brentano cannot admit. He de- 
nies that free-will has aught to do 
with the morality of gur actions; 
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and since the consequences of such 
an opinion are of the utmost prac- 
tical importance, we will ccnsider 
for a moment the line of argument 
he follows in support of his view. 
“However,” he says, “we must 
admit either that free-will is an 
evil by itself or that it is simply 
the faculty of choosing between 
good and evil, and that such good 
and evil exist outside of it. Thus,” 
he continues, “we are landed in 
Manicheism, in the contrariety of 
the principles of good and evil, 
Ahriman and Ormuzd... . If this 
explanation appear insufficient, we 
must carry the difficulty back to 
God, and say that he has permitted 
evil in order to create good; but the 
same supreme cause cannot be 
good and bad at the same time, 
cannot be all-powerful and power- 
less.” 

This reasoning isnot new. That 
subtlest of writers, Bayle, used it 
centuries ago, and it has often been 
refuted since. Free-will is the fac- 
ulty of choosing between good and 
evil, but it does not follow that 
such good and evil exist outside of 
the will, The conclusion is puer- 
ile. Does it follow that because 
one is free to take a thing or to 
leave it, to perform an act or not 
to perform it, he chooses between 
two objects which exist outside of 
the will? If he takes the thing or 
performs the act, what is that other 
object against which he decides ? 
So with regard to good and evil. 
Good is a positive conformity to 
the divine will. Evil is a refusal so 
to conform; it is negative, it is 
nothing, and so it is not a principle 
struggling for supremacy ; it is but 
the expression of man's disobedi- 
ence tothe will of God. ‘The doc- 
trine that free-will lies at the root 
of morality is also inconsistent, ac- 
cording to M. Brentano, with what 
VOL XXVIII.—39 
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history teaches us concerning the 
growth and progress of society. 
“If good and evil,” he says, “had 
no other origin than free-will, there 
would be no reason why nations 
should not at any moment fall sud- 
denly back into the depths from 
which they had emerged: the gen- 
eral development of society would 
no longer proceed upon stable prin- 
ciples; the progress which we per- 
ceive on all sides would be but an 
illusion; without law or order to 
govern and direct it, humanity, im- 
pelled by chance hither and thith- 
er, would be the mere toy of ca- 
price, and there would be no longer 
hope for a steady approach to good 
and to a lasting progress of the 
race.” In such manner does M. 
Brentano again argue against the 
existence of free-will; but it can be 
readily shown that his argument is 
fully as fallacious in this latter case 
as in the former. There ts an es- 
sential difference between man view- 
ed individually and viewed as an 
integrating element of society. The 
individual man is free, the unit of 
society is not so. It is impossible 
to determine what one man will do 
under given circumstances, where- 
as, from a knowledge of the laws 
which govern masses, it is compar- 
atively easy to ascertain in advance 
what a number of men will do un- 
der the same circumstances. In 
the majority of cases wherein a 
person is called upon to 
his freedom of will there 
ponderance of reasons on 
and this preponderance, 
may fail to determine the 
al, has an overwhelming influence 
on Thus the principle 
may be laid down that the stronger 
the reasons are in favor of an al- 
ternative over its opposite, and the 
greater the number caiied upon to 
choose, the more nearly can we de- 
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termine to which side the majori- 
ty will incline. This very impor- 
tant distinction M. Brentano has 
overlooked, and he inconsiderately 
imagines that because caprice and 
arbitrary characters attach to the 
actions of an individual, supposing 
him to be free, the same holds true 
of society. Society is regulated by 
law, the actions of individuals 
spring from free-will; and no philo- 
sophical writer can fail to perceive 
the difference between these con- 
ditions as evinced on the one hand 
in consciousness and on the other 
in history. 

M. Brentano classifies moral evil 
with physical, and ascribes the 
same characters to both. Light- 
ning kills, and the terror which the 
suddenness of its stroke inspires 
led men to investigate its nature. 
The result was the telegraph. 
Thus indeed did that which our 


forefathers regarded as an unmiti- 
gated evil resolve itself into a mar- 


vel of usefulness. Poisonous plants 
have supplied the pharmacopeia 
with its best curative agents; the 
deadly nightshade, the fox-glove, 
and spurred rye have yielded in- 
valuable remedies at the magical 
bidding of the chemist. In like 
manner humanity, having gone 
wrong, recognized its error, and, 
profiting by experience, plucked 
the jewel from the head of the loath- 
some toad. This is the theory of 
M. Brentano, and he claims that 
the race can make no solid progress 
till it has tested by experience the 
qualities of right end wrong, and, 
having ascertained the misery 
which comes of the latter, decided 
to shun it. The analogy between 
physical and moral evil is only ap- 
parent. Everything that is, is 
good; the abuse of it alone leads to 
harm. This is true in the physical 
world, where everything has a real 
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existence. In the material order 
there is nothing absolutely bad, for 
the fire which sometimes brings 
ruin upon cities is that without 
which animal life cannot subsist. 
Strychnine kills the incautious ex- 
perimenter, but often brings health 
tothe paralytic. Nay, more, every- 
thing possessing a physical exist- 
ence is necessarily good, for it is 
opposed to nothing, and something 
is always better than nothing. The 
blow with which the parricide com- 
mits the greatest of crimes differs 
in naught from the most virtuous 
action, physically viewed; it is the 
non-compliance with the divine will 
in the one case, as it is conformity 
to it in the other, that makes the 
difference. 

In the moral order evil is a ne- 
gation of good, not anything posi- 
tive ; it isnota mere abuse of some- 
thing, but its absence ; it is essen- 
tially bad, and, beingsuch, can never 
be productive of good. The expe- 
rience of it, therefore, whether on 
the part of the individual or of 
society, cannot but be productive 
of more evil, just as increasing 
darkness can never engender ligitt, 
but must be ever more and more 
itself. It is true that the sad expe- 
rience of wrong-doing has often 
filled the breast of the delinquent 
with bitterness, but it has never 
lifted him out of the slough. Itre- 
quired for that purpose a stronger 
hand, the strength of grace; for 
with repeated sinning the propensi- 
ty to sin grows stronger, so that the 
truth is—a truth entirely at variance 
with the views of M. Brentano—the 
experience of moral evil is mo! 
apt to hold nations as well as indi- 
viduals faster in the ruts than 
disenthral and to purify them. 

M. Brentano has a theory of civi- 
lization which he is determined to 
upholdj at all hazards, and he 
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strives from the outset to adapt 
the facts to his conclusions. Ac- 
cording to him, civilization is an 
automatic evolution, a spontaneous 
growth of the body politic, just as 
adult age is the result of a physical 
development which has taken place 
in accordance with known laws. 
The free-will of the individual is 
not an allowed factor in the pro- 
blem which he has set himself to 
solve, and he nowhere admits the 
intervention of divine Providence 
in shaping national-ends. Know- 
ledge is the only good that exists, 
and as knowledge is increased by 
the experience which moral evil 
supplies, therefore moral evil. is an 
inseparable and indispensable con- 
dition in the promotion of civiliza- 
tion. Good and the knowledge of 
good are identical; and since the 
knowledge of good is but partial 
knowledge, the knowledge of evil 
is essential to complete it, and so 
evil plays a réle of equal import- 
ance with good in the history of 
civilization. ‘This mode of state- 
ment may not meet the approval 
of M. Brentano’s school of think- 
ers, but it is in reality a severely 
expressive résumé of their doc- 
trines. Those things which are 
generally held to be absolute M. 
Brentano views as relative, and 
they are operative or inoperative 
according to the fleeting circum- 
stances of life. Thus there are no 
absolute rights, in M. Brentano’s 
estimation. Rights, according to 
him, are the dependent correlative 
of duty, and where duty is not 
recognized right does not exist. 
Duty is the parent of right. Thus 
the son has no absolute filial rights 
if the father should fail to com- 
prehend his duty towards him, just 
as the father possesses no paternal 
right if his son prove disobedient 
and ungrateful. “Our first rights,” 
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says M. Brentano, “ originate in. 
the duties which our parents im- 
agine they owe to us; and if society 
recognizes rights belonging to us 
before birth, it is because men, in 
their historical and social develop- 
ment, have come to understand the 
solidarity of their mutual obliga- 
tions.” And if the lack of an ap- 
preciation of a real duty does away 
with the corresponding right, so 
does the existence of a mistaken 
sense of duty beget a real right. 
The law of Lycurgus imposes on a 
father the duty of putting to death 
a sickly child; and however iil- 
founded that duty be, the right of 
life and death which flows from it 
becomes, in M. Brentano’s scheme, 
unquestionable. “It isnot the idea 
of right but that of duty which is 
obscure in legislation.” M. Brenta- 
no has reversed the logical relations 
of right and duty. We are born 
with certain inalienable rights, and 
these it is the duty of other men 
to respect; therefore right has at 
least a logical priority over duty. 
The Almighty has a right to our 
homage, and out of that right 
grows the duty on our part of ren- 
dering it to him. M. Brentano 
has made this mistake because he 
believes humanity to be paramount 
and supreme, and that our relations 
to the social body take precedence 
over all others. Now, when we 
recognize this supremacy, our duty 
to it is first; our rights, in its eyes, 
become secondary and _ subordi- 
nate. 


‘* The duty of each man to be on sat- 
isfactory terms with his neighbor is the 
supreme duty of the human race. 
ners, customs, laws, and institutions 
are the result. We must, therefore, in 
the last analysis, go back to a consid- 
eration of the reciprocity of our duties 
to find the origin of political science... . 
It is an appreciation of this supreme 
duty which has given birth to society ; it 
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is this duty which has made society 
progress ; it is the neglect of it which has 
retarded that progress. The more people 
overlook this duty the fewer beccme 
their rights, no matter what amount of 
freedom they may enjoy.” 


This is the worship of humanity 
pure and simple; the substitution 
of an abstraction for God, of a 
shadow for the reality. ‘There is 
a deal of ‘truth shot through the 
woof of M. Brentano’s errors, and 
much eloquent commendation of 
our most impertant social institu- 
tions; but this lends additional 
danger to his erroneous opinions 
touching the origin of society. 
He insists repeatedly on the ne- 
cessity of private morality as the 
groundwork of social and political 
life. He traces the decadence of 
Grecian and Roman society to the 
degeneration of private morals and 
the disruption of the ties which 
should bind the individual to his 
neighbor, but he fails to place pri- 
vate morality on a stable basis, or 
to find any other origin for it than 
the fortuitous circumstances which 
first brought a body of men to- 
gether. When attempting to ac- 
count for the incipient stages of 
private morality he becomes mys- 
tical, vague, and oracular.  Soli- 
darity and reciprocity of interests, 
and a due regard for the happiness 
of our neighbor, suffice, according 
to our author, to hold men togeth- 
er in social and political federation 
and to give forth the highest civi- 
lization. 

If men were other than they are, 
changeable, passionate, shortsighted, 
such an ideal were perhaps possi- 
ble; but when we reflect that men 
are apt to shut from view their 
most important interests in the 
pursuit of a trifling advantage, that 
they often knowingly sacrifice the 
reality for the shadow, that they 
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purchase little pleasure with great 
pain, that they are often capricious, 
impulsive, and unreasonable, how 
can we suppose that they will calmly 
consider reciprocal interests and 
duties? If religion does not sup- 
ply the motive for the observance 
of the moral code, morality be- 
comes but a name, and solidarity 
and reciprocity of interests a bar- 
rier of sand to stay the current of 
human passion. In the family M. 
Brentano discovers the true source 
and wellspring of society. ‘The 
social virtues take root in the fami- 
ly and blossom forth into endur- 
ing growth so long as the purity of 
the hearthstone remains unsullied. 
This is an undoubted truth, and 
all wise legislators have been con- 
vinced of it. Plato failed to per- 
ceive it because he had idealized 
the state and made it the parent of 
the family; consequently Plato’s 
Republic, though admirable in many 
respects, universally 
demned. It had its departure in an 
error. Other pagan philosophers 
whose vision was not overshadowed 
by an idea felt the force of this 
truth, and Augustus laid the foun- 
dation of the imperial greatness 
of Rome by striving to promote 
domestic life and to foster domes- 
tic virtue. Colbert, Pitt, and Na- 
poleon held the same view and 
hoped everything for the 
through the family. But how is 
the family to cohere ? M. Brentano 
He 


was con- 


state 


gives no satisfactory answer. 
calls monogamy and the family the 
result of a higher intellectual and 
social development, the expression 
of more energetic and healthful af- 


fections. Is it not more likely that 
intellectual and social development 
sprang from the family, and that 
purer and stronger affections were 
nursed in its bosom? Here M. 
Brentano, with all those who shut 
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their eyes to the supernatural, is 
egregiously at fault. He recklessly 
confounds effect with cause, and 
builds theories upon the vaguest 
generalities. What, for instance, 
could be weaker or more vaguely 
unmeaning than the following: 
“The more constant and intimate 
become the relations between hus- 
band and wife, the more their 
angularities of character are round- 
ed off, the more does the woman 
become the equal of man and rise 
tothe plane of companionship. At 
the same time and by dint of the 
same sympathy springs up a tender 
love of offspring and an ardent de- 
sire to promote their moral, physi- 
cal, and intellectual welfare.” No 
words could be truer; but does 
not all this suppose the active ope- 
ration of that which it pretends to 
explain? What influences brought 
men into those conditions? What 
teacher or authority told them that, 
disregarding the promptings of un- 
tamed desires, they should observe 
conjugal fidelity in the monoga- 
mous state, and should labor hard 
for the support and comfort of 
their families? Instinct and unre- 
flecting impulse have constantly 
exhibited a contrary tendency, and 
yet M. Brentano does not deem it 
worth his while to offer any other 
explanation. The fact itself is thus 
assumed as a sufficient reason of 
itself, and its consequences may 
take on any color consonant 
with the individual views of the 
author. Political philosophy must 
relinquish all claims to be con- 
sidered ascience, else it must build 
upon foundations more firm and 
consistent than the shifting quick- 
sands of a few glittering generali- 
ties. God is the parent of the 
family, as the family is the parent of 
society. As God said, “ Increase 
and multiply,” and laid down the 
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conditions for the fulfilment of his 
command, so the family has gen- 
erated society and made it such as 
the conditions of its own vigor and 
healthfulness allowed. ‘This, briefly 
stated, is the true explanation of the 
origin of social life. M. Brentano, 
therefore, rightly sought the seed of 
society in the family, but*he develop- 
ed the family out of a moral proto- 
plasm without beginning, without 
shape, without purpose. He tells 
us that the human family did not 
grow up, like a school of fishes. 
This is negative information, and of 
the sort by which the body of so- 
cial science is much hampered but 
in nowise benefited. It is well 
enough to state that the family ad- 
mits nothing short of the strictest 
and most steadfast morality, and is 
the result of deep and lasting af- 
fection, of labor, devotedness, and 
self-sacrifice; but the average mind 
insists upon inquiring through 
what active intervention have those 
conditions been realized. 


“Ts it, then, impossible,” asks M. Bren- 
tano (p. 418), “for a people that has 
reached our degree of civilization to re- 
turn to simpler and stronger affections ? 
The problem of our regeneration lies in 
the answer to this question. In the last 
analysis the progress of every nation 
hinges on the strength of those primitive 
affections. They have given birth to the 
family and its traditions, to sound public 
and private morality. They have given 
uniformity to religious beliefs, they have 
cradled the sciences, and have taken 
literature and the other arts by the hand.” 


But the author fails to inform us 
how, in the first place, those pure 
and vigorous affections came into 
play, and.how, once weakened, they 
have regained or may _ regain 
strength. There is a logical union 
between the links of his_argument 
up to this point, but just where in- 
quiry is most urgent the voice of 
the oracle falters and is silent. It 
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is true that simplicity combined 
with sound morality can withstand 
the shock of social and _ political 
revolutions more effectually than 
over-refinement and_ corruption, 
that affections are more powerful 
than ideas; but on what do these 
affections rest? What creative 
force presides at their birth, and 
what plastic force moulds and di- 
rects them? These are questions 
of more vital importance in M. 
Breritano’s scheme of civilization, 
as he has made all elsedepend onthe 
vigor and simplicity of domestic 
affections, and on the purity of pri- 
vateand public morals. Human na- 
ture, as exhibited both in its ele- 
mentary state and under the com- 
plex conditions of an advanced 
civilization, obeys the same laws 
and is subject to the same internal 
influences. All differences are ac- 
cidental. The savage as well as 
the civilized man seeks in what he 
does a greater meed of happiness, 
and both are equally mindful of 
the promptings of conscience. 
Should the savage’ break away from 
the moorings of national tradition 
and fling all inward warnings to 
the winds, he acts precisely as the 
child of civilization who runs coun- 
ter to the best ideas of his epoch 
and turns a deaf ear to the voice 
of conscience. Of what use to the 
savage is a primitive and more 
vigorous condition of the affections, 
since there is nothirg stronger than 
themselves to hold him loyal to 
their command? Is not civilized 
man, with weaker affections, more 
powerfully acted upon by ideas 
and by a completer knowledge of 
‘the consequences of his acts? 
Therefore simplicity and pristine 
vigor of affection are powerless to 
effect social regeneration, as they, 
unaided, prove inoperative in the 
mission of civilizing men. The 
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child of nature, with affections un- 
corrupted, with aspirations not 
turned from their true aim, is more 
amenable to the influences that 
lead up to true civilization than 
the product of a decaying social 
system in whom intellectual char- 
latanism has bred scepticism and 
pampered desires have begotten 
moral atrophy. 

But what is to prevent the man 
of few desires and of strong affec- 
tions from following in the foot- 
steps of his elder brother who has 
typified Persian, Assyrian, Roman, 
and Grecian civilization? M. 
Brentano cannot inform us, and for 
this reason his book, with its many 
deep insights into the difficulties 
he is powerless to solve, with its 
phosphorescent gleams of truth 
scattered here and there, has shed 
no new light on a question which 
but one light alone can illumine. 
The effort to reach downwards and 
touch the foundation of truth ex- 
hausts reason, which thus languidly 
accepts the results of its fruitless 
researches as the last expression of 
knowledge. Thus far, in dealing 
with those principles of law and 
morality on which society rests, 
M. Brentano has failed to exhibit 
a true conception of their origin 
and purposes, and has imparted a 
mistaken character to the facts by 
means of which he has endeavored 
to explain the fluctuating epochs 
of progress and decay in the his- 
tory of civilization. 

We will now briefly glance at the 
functions which he assigns to the 
two most potent factors in the de- 
velopment of society—viz., religion 
and science. According to M. 
Brentano, all religious and scien- 
tific changes take place in accord- 
ance with the laws which govern 
the human intellect. A complete 
knowledge of those laws and of their 
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operation can alone, therefore, ena- 
ble us to account for the prevalence 
of the various forms of belief which 
have existed among men at differ- 
ent periods of the world’s ‘history, 
and to explain the rise, progress, 
and decay of scientific knowledge. 
The first men differed from the 
brute creation only in their ability 
to discern relations between ob- 
jects, and in this ability M. Bren- 
tano discovers the origin of all re- 
ligious beliefs. The savage who 
repeatedly killed a wild boar in 
the neighborhood of a certain tree, 
having perceived the relation be- 
tween his good fortune and the 
tree in question, attributed an in- 
telligent influence to the latter and 
sought to propitiate its good-will. 
The wild beast that made night 
hideous with its roar meant to in- 
spire terror, and therefore was 
carefully shunned or slain in a 
spirit of resentment. The echo 
which the beetling cliff sent back 
was a mysterious voice foreboding 
evil or laden with the hope and 
promise of happiness. ‘The fantas- 
tic outlines of a mountain or a 
cloud not only resembled a giant 
or a wild beast, but to the simple 
mind of primitive man such resem- 
blance was identical with the reali- 
ty. Thus, says M. Brentano, all 
religious belief had its source in 
a false perception of relation. ‘This 
attempt to explain the origin of re- 
ligion has not the merit even of 
novelty. J. J. Rousseau hinted at 
it before, and it was a part of the 
doctrine of the Encyclopedic phi- 
losophers of the eighteenth centu- 
ry. But M. Brentano differs. from 
others who broached the same 
views in that he does not deem it 
necessary to support his statements 
by proof. In these days of search- 
ing criticism, when even unimpor- 
tant questions of history are sub- 
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jected to close scrutiny and minute 
analysis, it is pitiable to be asked 
to accept as the history of a most 
important phase of human experi- 
ence a tissue of crude conjectures. 

Yet M. Brentano seems to have 
nothing better to offer. Fetichism 
is, then, the beginning of religion; 
and as the mind of man expands, 
as his intelligence grows more ro- 
bust, and experience helps to cor- 
rect the first mistaken data of ob- 
servation, he gradually rises to a 
higher plane, and begins to per- 
ceive more relations between things 
and to judge them more correctly 
In like manner science lisped its 
truths with difficulty at first. The 
mind had possession of a few sim- 
ple facts, which it interpreted in a 
grotesque and puerile manner. The 
periodical revolution of the hea- 
venly bodies was a fact which 
could not escape observation, and 
the interpretation of this fact laid 
the foundation of astronomy. But 
before that sublime science could 
have reached its present grand pro- 
portions it was necessary that the 
human mind should have sounded 
the absurdities of astrology, just as 
the marvels of modern chemistry 
are the legitimate outcome of al- 
chemy. Science and religion pro- 
gressed part passu. A true know- 
ledge of the relation between things 
constitutes the essence of each, with 
this difference: that with religion 
relations grow fewer as knowledge 
progresses, whereas in the case of 
science they grow more and more 
numerous daily. The tendency, 
therefore, of the human mind, in 
obedience to the laws which govern 
it, is to reduce religion to a skele- 
ton and to find its true repose in 
the fulness of science. Such is 
the millennium towards which, in 
M. Brentano’s opinion, the human 
race is slowly but surely coming. 
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Down through the slow centuries 
of Assyrian, Egyptian, and Persian 
domination the crude religious sys- 
tems of primitive men continued to 
undergo a sort of organic trans- 
formation, which ended in the an- 
thropomorphism of Greece and 
Rome. During this time the sci- 
ences were disengaging themselves 
from religious entanglements and 
asserting their true nature more 
distinctly. Science taught the 
Greeks to endow their gods with 
reason, and religion partook of the 
character of this first step in civili- 
zation by becoming more rational 
and making fewer demands on 
faith. The ‘symbols of ancient 
creeds remained, but became mean- 
ingless. 

accepted 


Myths which were once 
literally took on what- 


ever interpretation the fancy or in- 
genuity of philosophers prompted. 
Roman polytheism completed the 


task which Socrates and Plato had 
begun. Philosophy rejected reli- 
gion as superstitious, and unfurled 
the standard of supreme reason. 
Cicero laughed at the soothsayers, 
and the augurs smiled at each 
other. Thus fetichism, which be- 
gan with the worship of the winds, 
the forests, and the mountains, 
passed upwards through various 
transformations into anthropomor- 
phism, and ended, with the decline of 
Greece and Rome, in general unbe- 
lief. In the meantime science had 
been groping its way slowly along. 
Philosophy, the mistress of sciences, 
first broke away from the leading- 
strings of religion; and no matter 
how puerile may seem to us the 
speculations of Thales, Epimenides, 
and Xenophanes, they embodied 
the first attempts of the intellect to 
understand the laws in obedience 
to which it operates. ‘They broke 
the ground in which Plato and 
Aristotle sowed the seeds of their 
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immortal teachings. They were 
the pioneers of the philosophy that 
has immortalized Descartes, Spi- 
noza, and Kant. Medicine in its 
turn came forth from the temple, 
and Hippocrates laid the founda- 
tion of rational inquiry into the 
phenomena of life, death, and dis- 
ease. So acute were his observa- 
tions, and so just his inferences, 
that his name is held in respect 
even to this day. Mathematics 
and the physical sciences next felt 
the influence of the new impulse 
which had been given to intellect- 
ual activity,and made rapid strides 
for a while. In this manner M. 
Brentano explains the birth and 
growth of philosophy and science. 
The decay of religion marks the 
rise and progress of both. But the 
development of thought is not uni- 
form. It must experience the vi- 
cissitudes and fluctuations of social 
and political institutions. Science 
becomes distorted by over-refine- 
ment, and philosophy loses its bal- 
ance by misdirected speculation. 
Astronomy, which had for a while 
freed itself from the hamperings of 
astrology, relapsed into its former 
superstitious surroundings, though 
it still continued to accumulate re- 
sults. Mathematics were no longe! 
studied asa science, but degenerated 
into mystical numbers and cabalis- 
tic signs. Medicine met a severe 
shock through the mistakes of Ga- 
len, while Euclid and Archimedes 
found no The very 
decay of religious sentiment has- 
iened the general decadence of 
thought, for though the creeds 
which had taken root among na- 
tions up to the period of Grecian 
and Roman ascendency were the 
offspring of wrongly-perceived re- 
lations, they satisfied the religious 
instinct of man, and in this manner 
contributed to his moral and intel- 


successors. 
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lectual elevation. Scepticism is 
more baleful than erroneous doc- 
trines. Cicero attempted to con- 
struct a system of Roman philoso- 
phy, but failed because there was 
no national thought to embody in 
the work. ‘The Roman intellect 
had been Grecianized. Hence the 
philosophy of Cicero is a patched- 
up eclecticism in which Plato and 
Aristotle figure to poor advantage. 

Seneca, Epictetus, and Marcus 
Aurelius have written admirable 
pages, but they split on the rock of 
stoicism. 

“ Egroti veteris meditantes somnia, gigni 

De nihilo nihil, in mhilum nil posse reverti."’ 

—Persius. 

Thus the very conditions which 
ensured a revival of intellectual 
activity later on begot for the 
nonce intellectual confusion and 
lethargy. A universal torpor had 


settled on the world of thought 


when a new ‘Teacher appeared 
among men. The sublime doc- 
trines which Christ preached star- 
tled men less by their novelty than 
by their direct antagonism to the 
spirit and practices of the times. 
He preached self-denial, neighbor- 
ly love, self-sacrifice, and purity of 
life in the teeth of a social condi- 
tion which was characterized by 
general viciousness and depravity. 
Men had confounded the notions 
of right and wrong to that extent 
that vice was applauded and virtue 
spurned. The doctrine of the Gos- 
pel won to its standard the crushed 
populations of the empire, for whom 
there seemed to be no hope of hap- 
piness here or hereafter. ‘They 
crowded around the apostles to 
hear the lofty words of hope which 
opened heaven to them, and M. 
Brentano is of opinion that the 
failure of the Gospel to win the 
sympathies of the masses would 
have been a miracle. But the Re- 
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deemer of men did not complete 
his work, according to M. Brenta- 
no, for he left a number of ques- 
tions undecided, the fruitless dis- 
cussion of which tore the infant 
church into dissenting factions. 
The very first question neophytes 
asked concerned the nature of 
Christ himself; Was he the Son 
of God in a literal sense, or only in 
the sense that he represented di- 
vine Goodness? M. Brentano fel- 
lows his own lights in the survey 
he has made of this period of the 
history of civilization. He _ has 
hitherto beheld nations shaping 
their déstinies by their experience 
in a steady and uniform manner. 
Yhe followers of Aristotle quarrel- 
led, and why should not the follow- 
ers of Christ? Ignoring the claim 
of the church to be the authorized 
exponent and arbiter of Christian 
doctrine, he considers that the 
light which alone could illumine 
the vexed questions that arose had 
gone out for ever on the heights of 
Calvary. And, indeed,if the church 
had not been so divinely appointed, 
no logical thinker could for a mo- 
ment hold that the natural devel- 
opment of the Christian faith was 
aught else ‘than a series of accre- 
tions and innovations, and that as 
time sped on the difficulty of arriv- 
ing at the true meaning of Christ’s 
teaching would tend to become in- 
superable. For this reason M. 
Brentano justly laughs at the pre- 
tensions of Protestants who ima- 
gine that they have sunk a shaft, 
through layer upon layer of corrup- 
tion, into the wellspring of Chris- 
tian doctrine undefiled. M. Bren- 
tano therefore thinks that the nat- 
ural destiny of Christianity was to 
break up into jarring sects, each 
one claiming that it had rightly in- 
terpreted the meaning of the Gos- 
pel. He thus classes in the same 
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category the Gnostics, the Mani- 
cheans, the Nestorians, the Dona- 
tists, the Arians, the Pelagians, and 
those eloquent defenders of the 
church, Tertullian and St. Augus- 
tire. Rome, however, possessed 
practical genius. She permitted 
the hair-splitters of the East to 
discuss subtleties while she set 
about the work of organizing. The 
genius that had made the embat- 
tled hosts of the empire invincible 
seized the good that was in Chris- 
tianity, and constituted it the 
source and secret of a loftier great- 
‘ness than had gilded the triumphal 
chariot of Vespasian or had con- 
verted the city into marble. This 
wonderful organizing spirit caught 
up waning civilization and success- 
fully carried it through the trials 
and attacks of the middle ages. 
The decadence of paganism, the 
overthrow of Roman imperialism, 


the weakness of the Lower Empire, 


and the frequent incursions of 
northern hordes tested to the ut- 
most the sagacity and resources of 
the Roman Church. She became 
through all these circumstances 
more powerful in numbers, but she 
had a motley and insubordinate fold. 
Her tact, her ability to fuse dis- 
cordant elements into a homogene- 
ous whole, triuraphed. She made 
the middle ages Roman Catholic. 
She made Europe one nation with 
the pope at its head, and inaugu- 
rated those epics of a continent 
which we call the Crusades. The 
Gregorys, the Alexanders, and the 
Innocents had made the tiara the 
synonym of intellectual and politi- 
cal power. St. Anselm, St. Bona- 
venture, and St. Thomas imparted 
a precision to Christian doctrine 
which it had not hitherto known, 
and the rare spectacle was present- 
ed to the wofld of a continent, not 
quite merged out of barbarism, 
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Practising heroic virtues and be- 
lieving in the sublimest dogmas 
that were ever taught to man. In 
science likewise rapid strides were 
being made. ‘Thirty-two thousand 
followers sat at the feet of Abelard. 
The Angel of the Schools purified 
and improved the teachings of Aris- 
totle, and founded a school of phi- 
losophy which neither the sneers 
nor the attacks of modern times 
have weakened. It is easy to cast 
reflections on the Summa, because 
it is not so easy to understand it, and 
scidlism always delights to sneer 
where a candid statement of opinion 
would entail an avowalof ignorance. 
We may think that the tiresome 
and protracted debates of nominal- 
ists and realists had better never 
have taken place; but they repre- 
sent a phase of experience through 
which the human mind must have 
necessarily passed in order to reach 
a higher plane of thought. Roger 
Bacon was the legitimate outcome 
of the successful study of St. Tho- 
mas, and his namesake of the wool- 
sack but stole his thunder. 

‘M. Brentano urges these views 
eloquently, and holds that (Buckle 
and Draper set aside) all writers on 
the successive changes of the hu- 
man family during the lapse of re- 
corded centuries are of the same 
opinion. The greatest triumph of 
the race hitherto has been through 
the church, but that triumph was 
to be only of short duration. 
Rome, through the absorption of 
much that was alien to her genius, 
ceased to exercise a living influ- 
ence on nations. Instead of the 
unbending steadfastness of a Gre- 
gory and an Innocent, instead of 
the austere lives of the immediate 
disciples of St. Dominic and St. 
Benedict, simony, nepotism, and 
dissoluteness set in and paved the 
way for the Reformation. That 
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Reformation proved the crowning 
curse of humanity; for, according 
to M. Brentano, no other agency 
developed in our history had the 
effect of throwing men farther 
back in their strivings after an 
ideal civilization. The disrup- 
tion of society under the Augustuli 
proved a boon and a blessing, 
though its immediate results were 
chaos and anarchy, for anything 
was preferable to systematized 
social degradation. But in the 
case of the Reformation there was a 
clear rejection of all that had ele- 
vated men under the most trying 
circumstances; there was a sheer 
departure from all that experience 
had proved good and noble. M. 
3rentano believes that Rome, Gene- 
va, Worms, and Canterbury went 
astray— Rome through internal 
weakness, the others through 
malice. Philosophy and the sci- 
ences progressed more by accident 
than otherwise, for they felt the 
heat of the intellectual strife that 
was going on, and, in utter hope- 
lessness of obtaining more good 
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from needless controversies be- 
tween sects, men concluded that 
the positive sciences alone could 
yield substantial and durable re- 
sults. And so the question stands 
to-day. We are in the midst of 
doubt; we are in the throes of 
a transition to something new. 
Christianity did its utmost, and 
did better than any other civ- 
ilizing agency, but because it 
interfered with the law of indefi- 
nite progress it failed. These 
are the views of an _ enlighten- 
ed representative of a certain 
phase of modern thought well un- 
derstood in France. ‘They are the 
views of one who has’ felt that the 
Catholic Church has done more for 
man in his individual and aggre- 
gate capacity than any other insti- 
tution or set of institutions. He is 
unwilling to accept her decisions. 
as final; the reason why we do not 
know, though we hope in all chari- 
ty that the reproach of having 
blinked the truth in a noontide 
flood of light will never be uttered 
against him. 
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1V.—ON AN ETRUSCAN TOMB. 


On thy rough sides, O cinerary urn! 
‘Two thousand years and more these warriors fight ; 
One lifts the shield, and one the sword ta smite. 
The end it is not given us to discern, 
Nor yet the purport of that strife to learn. 
Scorn not my reading, terrible if trite : 
All life is such a battle, until the Night 
Falls, and ephemeral heats to ashes burn. 


Lo! on the lid—wrapt closely to the chin 
In the long sheet, arms limp upon the breast, 
Head drooped and turned—a form of perfect rest! 
Strewn to the winds the dust that lay herein, 
Yet, on this sepulchre, the Etruscan faith 
Carved unmistakably a Sleep—not Death. 
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CHAPTER X. 


SISTERS. 


POLLY was right. The county 
came trooping after Lady Wyn- 
mere, and for the next fortnight 
there was a procession of cailers at 
Broom Hollow that gave the hall- 
porters plenty to do. Invitations 
to dinner followed de- 
clined. . 

“We have no carriage, and we 
do not intend to entertain; so, of 
course, we shall not accept any invi- 
tations,” was Mrs. Redacre’s steady 
reply. 


and were 


But Lady Wynmere was not so 
easily put off. It was no reason 
not to be neighborly and sociable 
because they did not themselves 
choose to have the trouble of giv- 
ing dinners; and as to the educa- 
tion of the boys being any excuse 
for Colonel Redacre’s not letting 
his friends enjoy him of an even- 
ing, that was sheer nonsense. ‘The 
boys could play at romps or go to 
bed; the elders of the family were 
not going to be let off on the plea of 
staying at home to look after them. 

“TI suppose, for the children’s 
sake, we must yield the point and 
not stand on our offended dignity,” 
said Mrs, Redacre; and the colonel, 
after some grumbling, agreed that 
they had better make the best of 
the county, since they were in it. 
But they would only accept invita- 
tions from Lady Wynmere; the 
want of a carriage need be no ob- 
stacle there, as they had only to 
cross the rodd, and she seemed 
thoroughly penitent and cordial. 


“Vou 
think ?” 


Mr. Danvers, | 
said the little lady 
morning. that called to ask 
them to dine next day. “He is 
coming down to stay with me.” 

“T have met him,” said 
the colonel, “ but we know his peo- 
ple; his aunt, Mrs. Monteagle, is 
a very old friend of ours—a very 
clever woman. Does her nephew 
take after her in that?” 

“I don’t know if people call Mr 
Danvers very clever, but he is 
charming ; and you know he is hei: 


know 
one 
she 


never 


to his uncle—something like thirty 
thousand a year and an old baron- 
etage.” 

“Oh! then it don’t much signily 
whether he is clever or not,” said 
Colonel Redacre, drawing the in- 
ference to which 
openly pointed. 

Polly was listening attentively, 
and looked very lovely as she sat 
embroidering, with the spring sun 
glinting in on her golden head. 
Lady Wynmere was watching her 
with undisguised admiration, and 
any ordinary observer might have 
read her thoughts as she looked at 
Polly and commented on Mr. Dan- 
vers. Perhaps Polly guessed them, 
too, without the help of the speak- 
er’s eyes to interpret them. She 
her hair very carefully 
the next evening, and fastened a 
white camellia in it from a bouquet 
that Lady Wynmere had sent from 
the green-house. 

Lady Wynmere 


his remark so 


dressed 


had taken a 
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great fancy to her. She admired 
Pear}, thought her very sensible and 
sweet, but she raved about Polly. 
So did Squire Barlow, and, indeed, 
all the male population of Lam- 
ford. Something in this atmos- 
phere of admiration reacted on 
Polly herself, and lent a fresh lus- 
tre to her beauty, which had been, 
as it were, clouded of late. She 
wanted admiration to bring out the 
inner glow of her beauty, just assome 
natures want love to draw forth all 
their hidden sweetness. Her eyes 
borrowed a more brilliant lustre, 
her cheeks a richer tint, her figure 
a more elastic tread when admir- 
ing glances were upon her. 

Mrs. Barlow and her two daugh- 
ters were there; Helen, the eldest, 
had been engaged to a nobleman, 
but the affair was broken off sud- 
denly and raised a great excite- 
ment in the county, making Helen 
a sort of heroine for the time being. 
She and her sister were very nice 
to the Redacre girls; but Pearl was 
still timid after the way they had 
been all snubbed, and Polly was re- 
joicing in the thought that it was 
her turn now to snub the snubbers. 
This amiable state of mind, though 
highly reprehensible from a moral 
point of view, was very becoming 
to Polly’s exterior; for, if the pose 
of her head was a trifle too lofty, 
there was no denying that it was 
full of dignity, and the touch of 
hauteur in her manner was of that 
exquisitely © condescending kind 
that one expects and _ tolerates 
from a young princess waiting to 
iscend the throne. 

“What airs that girl gives her- 
self!” said the eldest Miss Barlow 
to her sister. “ She looks as if she 
thought no one fit to speak to.” 

sut Mrs. Barlow, though she felt 
the terrible damage which Polly’s 
proximity must do to her own 
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daughters, was generous enough 
to admit that she was the loveliest 
girl her eyes had ever rested on, 
and no wonder if the county went 
mad about her. 

‘The company were assembled in 
the drawing-room, and Mr. Dan- 
vers, though staying in the house, 
had not yet appeared. 

“What can he be about?” said 
Lady Wynmere. 

But the door opened at last, and 
he presented himself. 

“ Naughty, boy! we have been 
waiting for you,” said his hostess. 
“Will you take in Miss Redacre ? 
Mr. Danvers—Miss Redacre.” 

They passed into the dining- 
room. 

Pearl was on one side of him at 
dinner, and Polly on the other. 
He was “charming,” as Lady Wyn- 


‘ 


mere had said—that is, easy to get | 
on with—and had plenty to say for 


himself. 
lightful. 

“ How funny that we should nev- 
er have met you in Paris, and yet 
that you should know so many of 
our friends there!" she was saying 
before they had got through the 
second course. “ Pearl, only think, 
Mr. Danvers was dining at the Léo- 
polds’ last week !” 

Pearl, who had been talking to 
her neighbor on the other side, the 
curate, bent forward. to receive 
this information. 

“ Are they ail well?” she asked. 
“ But I know they are, for we had a 
letter from Blanche this morning. 
Dear old Paris! I wonder when we 
shall see it again ?” 

“You find this place awfully 
slow after it, I dare say,” said Mr. 
Danvers; “ but you don’t mean to 
stay here all the year round, do 
you?” 

“Oh! yes; we must. 
afford to go away. 


Polly thought him de- 


We can’t 
We have lost 
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our fortune. That is why we left 
Paris,” said Pearl. 

Mr. Danvers muttered something 
that was not very intelligible; but 
it was meant to be consolatory, for 
Pearl distinguished “very sorry.” 
Polly blushed a deep rose-color. 
What did it signify to Mr. Danvers 
why they left Paris? But Pearl 
was so strange! ‘lo hear her talk 
sometimes one would fancy she 
gloried in proclaiming their pover- 
ty, as if it were athing to boast of. 
‘lo be sure there was nothing to be 
ashamed of in it, but where was 
the need of announcing it the first 
thing to this young man of fashion 
and heir to thirty thousand a year? 
While she was turning this in her 
mind some other train of thought 
in Mr. Danvers’ moved him to say 
to Pearl: 

“T wonder if you know a man 
who has just come over to the 
French embassy as military at- 
taché? Hisname is Darvallon; he 
is a friend of the Léopolds, a bro- 
ther officer of the captain’s.” 

“Yes, we know him,” = said 
Pearl. And it was her turn to 
blush. 

Mr. Danvers, however, was too 
busy with his dinner to notice it, 
and Pearl, who was conscious of a 
surprisingly intense interest in the 
subject, took courage presently to 
say : 

“JT wonder why they sent Cap- 
tain Darvallon to London? He 
had no idea of coming when we 
left Paris.” 

“They have been making seve- 
ral changes at the embassy lately, 
He seems a particularly agreeable 
man. No nonsense about him, 
but a bit of an original; rather 
odd, I should say.” 

He looked up to read an answer 
to this remark in Pearl’s face; but 
it was full of negatives. 


Pearl. 


“Odd! That is the last thing I 
should have expected any one to 
say of Captain Darvallon.” 

“ He is.a very intelligent fellow; 
more like an Englishman—no fuss 
about him,” said Mr. Danvers, see- 
ing at once that he had made a 
mistake. 

“But that is not being odd?” 
said Pearl, determined not to let 
him off. 

“I don’t know exactly what to 
call it;.but this is the sort ot 
thing I mean. I met him at the 
club the other evening. I had 
met him in Paris at the Léopolds’, 
and at the embassy the day be- 
fore, so we were a sort of old ac- 
quaintances, yeu see. I asked him 
to come and eat his dinner at the 
same table with me and a friend 
whom I had invited, and he did; 
but when I wanted him to take a 
glass of champagne he wouldn't. 
‘Why,’ I said, ‘what sort of a 
Frenchman are you not to like 
champagne?’ ‘I do like it,’ he 
said, ‘ but I can’t afford to drink it 
at my own expense, and I don’t 
choose to drink it at other peo- 
ple’s.” Now, you know, a man 
does not say that sort of thing 
I felt sorry for the poor fellow, es- 
pecially. before my friend, 
looked rather put out; but Dar- 
vallon didn’t seem to mind it.” 

“ No, I dare say not,” said Pear, 
with a peculiar smile. 

“Tt was a plucky thing to say; 
but it was odd. Yop will admit 
it was odd ?” 

“It was very bold,” said Pearl, 
laughing, “and perhaps it was ra- 
ther inconsiderate. Captain Dar- 
vallon ought to have remembered 
that you and your friend might be 
shocked; he should not have spo- 
ken of his poverty in that indiscreet 
way.” 

Mr. 


} 
who 


Danvers understood that 
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she was laughing at him; but it 
was natural enough she should take 
Darvallon’s part, seeing that she 
had just done a minute ago the 
very thing that he, Danvers, was 
denouncing as odd in the French- 
man, and he voted himself a fool 
for having told the story. Pearl, 
meantime, was interiorly thanking 
him for it. She knew now what 
had suggested it; and she felt a 
thrill of pride to think that her own 
words had called up those of that 
brave soldier—had been, as it were, 
the echo of his. 

Polly was listening to the con- 
versation, and highly disapproving 
of Pearl’s share in it. Mr. Dan- 
vers was right: people in society 
have no business flaunting dis- 
agreeable things in other people’s 
faces, and there is nothing in this 
world so disagreeable as poverty. 

“My sister is such an admirer of 
courage,” she said, “that she for- 
gives almost anything for the sake 
of it; but I am not at all heroic, 
and I think you are quite right 
about that speech of Captain Dar- 
vallon’s. It was in very bad taste ; 
but then one ought, of course, to 
make allowance for him. Perhaps 
you don’t know it, but he is not a 
gentleman : he rose from the ranks.” 

“O Polly!” Pearl's face was suf- 
fused with a sudden glow, and her 
eyes flashed angrily as she uttered 
the exclamation. 

Mr. Danvers felt that he had 
somehow or other called up a storm- 
spirit between the sisters. 

“You surprise me,” he said. “I 
should never have guessed Captain 
Darvallon was that sort of person ; 
he is quite a gentleman in his ap- 
pearance and manners.” 

“He is a gentleman in every 
way, in the true sense of the word,” 
said Pearl. “Ask Captain Léo- 
pold what he thinks of him.” 
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“Oh! in France it does not so 
much matter,” said Polly; “in fact, 
in the French army it does not 
matter at all; but I dare say my 
sister is right about Captain Dar- 
vallon’s being a gentleman in the 
true sense. He is very high-princi- 
pled and honorable and all that; 
but one may be that and at the 
same time want good breeding in 
little things.” And she looked at 
Mr. Danvers with a little play of 
her pencilled eyebrows that was in- 
tended to be confidential; a little 
Freemason sign between her and 
himself that Pearl was not to see. 

Mr. Danvers understood it, and 
smiled back into the lovely sap- 
phire eyes, and devoted himself to 
Polly with the utmost desire to 
please her for the rest of the din- 
ner. Pearl said very little, listen- 
ing to her curate on the other side, 
who was agreeable enough, and 
ready to do the most of the talking 
unassisted. After dinner, in the 
drawing-room, the two girls kept 
aloof from one another. 
hurt and offended. Polly was ag- 
grieved and angry. When the 
gentlemen came in the young la- 
dies were requested to sing—the 
Miss Barlows first; they sang a 
duet in a correct, namby-pamby 
style, and then Pearl was invited 
ta take their place at the piano. 

“T would rather Polly sang,” 
said to Lady Wynmere. “ Please 
let me off singing to-night! I will 
play as much as you like, and Pol- 
ly will be delighted to sing.” 

Lady Wynmere never worried 
people; she let Pearl have her way, 
and tripped across the room to 
Polly, her lace lappets flapping like 
wings behind her head. 

Pearl played a nocturne, and 
then Mr. Danvers led Polly to the 
piano, and she stood up behind 
Pear] and sang. 


Pearl was 


she 
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She had a fine voice, and it was 
highly cultivated, so that it was al- 
ways pleasant to hear; but she va- 
ried much in her manner of sing- 
ing, sometimes letting the notes 
flow out of themselves, listlessly, 
with no effort to put any feeling 
into them; sometimes throwing an 
amount of pathos and fire into her 
voice that made it altogether a dif- 
ferent instrument. ‘l'o-night she 
seemed bent on producing an effect, 
and she succeeded. Pearl had 
never heard her sing as she was 
doing now. She sang a French bal- 
lad called “ Vingt ans,” and the ten- 
derness and spirit that she threw 
into the music and the words elec- 
trified even her mother. She look- 
ed like the angel of song, flushed, 
brilliant, her face now melting with 
pathos, now sparkling with the coy 
merriment of “ Vingt ans.” 

Percy Danvers kept his eyes 
riveted on her, and when the song 
was over he flew to her side, en- 
treating her to sing it again. She 
refused, hesitated, and then, una- 
ble to resist supplications, 
yielded and sang another ballad. 
Lady Wynmere was in ecstasies ; 
she sat opposite the singer, gently 
beating time with the tips of her 
tiny white kid fingers, and dancing 
delicately on the very edge of her 
chair. When Polly ceased the 
room rose as by a common impulse, 
and as she turned from the piano 
Squire Barlow and the curate and 
Mr. Danvers gathered round her, 
applauding enthusiastically. Colo- 
nel Redacre came up, as proud as 
if he had taken from the 
enemy: 

“You didn’t do badly, Pussy,” 
he said, pinching the flushed cheek. 

“ Badly! Malibran couldn't do 
it as well!’”’ protested the squire; 
and nobody thought fit to contra- 
dict him. 


his 


colors 
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The evening, which had threaten- 
ed to be rather tame, grew brilliant 
under the influence of Polly’s bril- 
liant gift. She 
again. 

“ My darling, I hardly recognize 
your voice, it sounds so _ rich 
and full,” said Mrs. Redacre, join- 
ing the group round the 
prima donna. 

“It is the lofty room, mamma; 
you know I always sing better in a 
big room. I feel as if I could not 
get my voice half out when I sing 
in a small one.” 

“You ought to have marble halls 
to sing in,” said Mr. Danvers. 

“I should be quite satisfied if | 
always had halls like these,” said 
Polly, and he led her to a seat. 

Nobody had noticed Pearl or 
paid her the least compliment, 
though she had played a nocturne 
of Chopin’s exquisitely, and ac- 
companied Polly to perfection, as 
she always did: ‘There was no lei- 
sure to spare from Polly; she filled 
the whole place; her beauty and 


sang again and 


young 


her voice held everybody captive— 
some delighted 
tives, a 


and willing cap- 
few reluctant and rebel- 
lious, but all were under the spell. 

Mrs. Barlow had offered her car- 
riage to take the Redacres home 
first, so they took leave a little 
sooner than the rest. 

“It has been a very pleasant 
evening, has it not, Hugh?” said 
Alice, as they drove away. 

The colonel said he had enjoyed 
himself. 

“And you, my darlings?” said 
the mother, bending forward. 

Pearl kissed her, and smiled back 
into her face. 

“It has been delightful, mamma,” 
said Polly. 


The weather 
of a temper 


was fine, frosty, but 
that was trying to 
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Balaklava. Nothing upset the 
colonel more than these sudden 
jumps from damp to frost, and from 
frost to damp. For several days 
after that pleasant little dinner at 
the Park he was as cross as two 
sticks, the boys said. There was no 
quarter to be had in the school- 
room ; for the least mistake in con- 
struing their Greek version he 
was down on them like a thunder- 
bolt; and he would have it that the 
school-room clock was on wheels, 
and kept them at it for full five 
minutes beyond the fair time. 
Everybody in the house felt the 
effects of Balaklava’s state of 
nerves, and the only way of escap- 
ing frem it was to be out as much 
as possible, for the colonel himself 
remained in-doors all day. Polly 
was always safe to be off the mo- 
ment dinner was over; but she now 
refused to go out at all. Under 
pretence of keeping poor papa 
company, she sat with her work 
by the fire, and was not to be 
tempted or bullied into joining 
the others in their afternoon walk. 
They were used to letting her 
have her own way, so she stayed, 
and nobody but Pearl saw any- 
thing suspicious in the stay-at-home 
fit that was so exceedingly unlike 
Polly. 

Ever since that evening at Lady 
Wynmere’s, now four days ago, a 
coldness had existed between the 
sisters. If any one had a right to 
keep it up, it was Pearl, for she was 
the one who had been hurt and 
mortified; but she would have for- 
given it all in a moment, if Polly 
would have let her. But Polly 
would not. She seemed determin- 
ed to let Pearl feel that she was 
displeased and meant to hold her 
own, as she called it, and it was 
evidently part of the system to stay 
at home and punish herself in order 
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toshow Pearl that she could be quite 
happy without her. 

But this was not Polly’s only 
motive for remaining indoors all 
the afternoon: Mr. Danvers might 
call. It was unaccountable that he 
had not done so already. He had 
as good as told her he meant to 
call the very next day, and four 
days had now gone by and he had 
given no sign. It was very rude of 
him, Polly considered. He owed 
that mark of civility to her father, 
if he did not care to come for any 
other reason. 

Stately and beautiful were the 
castles that Polly had reared on 
this meeting with the heir of Sir 
Archibald Danvers. Yet if any one 
had told her she was speculating on 
a husband she would have indig- 
nantly denied it. Things wear 
such a different face under differ- 
ent names. Castle-building was a 
harmless amusement, and might be 
indulged in without loss of dignity 
or sacrifice of principle; but it was 
coarse and sly to play at that sort 
of thing in reality. / 

“That child is fretting,” said 
Colonel Redacre, as Polly left the 
room, where she had been sitting 
silently over her work for an hour. 
“Can't you do something to amuse 
her? It is not right to let her fret ; 
it will tell upon the child's health.” 

“T fear she feels the change in 
our position more instead of less,”’ 
said Alice. “I hoped she was get- 
ting reconciled to it, like Pearl; 
but Polly can’t bear a dull life, I 
see.” And the mother sighed. 

“ She is more sensitive; she takes 
things to heart more than Pearl. 
Pearl should exert herself to amuse 
her and keep her from fretting.” 

‘““ Pearl does her best; she would 
carry all our burdens, if she could, 
poorchild! But Polly pines, I fear, 
for what none of us can give her.” 
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Polly’s “ uncomplaining _ silence 
did not deceive her mother. Mrs. 
Redacre did not see the visions that 
were for ever flitting before that 
foolish brain, but she saw what a 
different being Polly was at home 
and when she was in society, and 
the change that had come over her 
these last few days was manifest. 
The mother, too, was disappointed 
that Mr. Danvers had not called. 
So was Pearl; and she longed to 
say so, and find out whether Polly 
was thinking much about it; but 
the chill air surrounding Polly just 
now made all such intimate con- 
verse impossible. This was a great 
trial to Pearl, and she lost herself 
in endless conjecture as to what 
the cause of the persistent coldness 
could be. 

“TI met Lady Wynmere driving 
down to the village,” said Pearl, 
coming in from a walk one after- 
noon. “She wants us to go and 
lunch to-morrow; Mr. Danvers is 
to be there.” 

“Has he not been there this 
week past?” said Mrs. Redacre, 
while Polly pricked her ears and 
waited for the answer. 

“No; he was called to London 
by telegram the day after we met 
him. His uncle was dying; but he 
has not died, and Lady Wynmere 
had a telegram from Mr, Danvers 
this morning to know if he might 
come down and finish his 
she telegraphed back yes.” 

Soon after this Polly said she 
was dying for a little fresh air and 
must go for a turn. 

“Nobody will care to come— 
you have all had your constitution- 
als—but Fritz will take pity on 
me,” she said gaily. 

“T will go,” said Pearl; “I have 
only been to the post-office and 
back. But Fritz can come too; he 
is sure to be ready for the road.” 
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And so, indeed, Fritz was. He 
knew by intuition when anybody 
was going for a walk, and as soon 
as they crossed the hall there 
stood Fritz on the door-mat, pant- 
ing and leaping, his long, pink 
tongue fluttering with excitement, 
his tail wagging till the wonder was 
that it held on. 

“We will go down to the canal, 
shali we?” said Polly; it was a 
favorite walk of hers. 

Pearl would have agreed to go to 
the moon, if she had proposed, and 
Fritz was accommodating ; one walk 
was as good.as another to him. 

“Has Lady Wynmere hersel! 
been absent, did she say ?” inquir- 
ed Polly, when Fritz had gone 
through his preliminary antics, 
rearing and capering and making 
believe to bite the flounce of her 
dress, worrying it and growling 


ferociously, and finally starting off 


at a pace. 

“She has been confined to her 
room with neuralgia,” said Pearl. 
“IT am glad Mr. Danvers 
away. It looked so rude his not 
calling all this time, if he had been 
there. Did not you think so?” 

“Yes; but I set it down to the 
fright you gave him about us,” said 
Polly. 

“T gave him a fright!” 

“About our poverty. 
ed quite scared when said 
we were so pvor that we must 
stick here all the year round. | 
couldn’t see the necessity for say- 
ing it, myself.” 

“No? Well, perhaps not. But 
there is no use trying to hide our 
poverty; and if people are afraid, 
they had better be warned before- 
hand and not come near us.” 

“TI don’t suppose anybody likes 
poverty.” 

“One need not be afraid of it. 
It is not an infectious disease like 
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the small-pox; one can’t catch it,” 
said Pearl, laughing. “ And as to 
the people who don’t like to come 
near us on account of it,: they 
can be no loss; we are better with- 
out them. Worldly, vulgar-mind- 
ed people they must be.” 

“TI don’t think Mr. Danvers is a 
vulgar-minded person, though he 
certainly is a man of the world; 
but you are evidently of Captain 
Darvallon’s way of thinking—that 
one ought to flaunt one’s poverty in 
the face of everybody one meets. 
I hate that sort of thing. It is just 
as vulgar as boasting of one’s 
money. I can’t imagine a gentle- 
man doing it. In fact, I am sure 
no gentleman would.” 

“T don’t agree with you there,” 
said Pearl. 

“No; I didn’t expect you would. 
You admire people who go in for 
heroics; who go through the 
world bearing aloft a banner with 
a strange device. I hate that. I 
hate poverty, and I hate people 
who pretend to admire it.” 

“TI don’t suppose anybody ad- 
mires it for itself,” said Pearl; 
“but one may admire people for 
bearing it bravely, for making use 
of it as a vital force in their lives, 
instead of lying down and being 
crushed by it.” 

“Vital force—vital fiddlestick ! 
I wish you would not talk such stuff 
to me. I don’t understand big 
words, and, once for all, I Aaze hero- 
ics.” 

“Don’t let us quarrel about 
them, at any rate,” said Pearl; “I 
am not heroic enough to bear that, 
Polly.” Her voice was full of 
tears, though she kept them out of 
her eyes. What misery was there 
to be compared to this, if Polly was 
going to hate her and to keep up 
this current of ill will between 
them? And Pearl was so conscious 
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of having done her very best to 
disarm her! Inexperienced as she 
was in human nature, she had felt 
instinctively that there is nothing 
so hard to bear, so difficult to for- 
give, as the memory of our own 
wrong-doing written in the eyes of 
one who loves us and forgives it. 
She was finding out gradually that 
Polly’s love was not magnanimous 
enough for this; that the burden 
was fretting her self-love and un- 
dermining her sisterly affection. If 
a noble act of kindness does not 
penetrate our heart, sweetening it 
to the core, it rankles on the sur- 
face, an offence to our vanity. 
And so the world is full of in- 
grates. : 

Happily, Fritz was there to make 
a break in the silence between the 
two sisters. He trotted on by 
their side for one while, and the 
next darted off frantically after a 
shadow or a stick; then galloped 
back again, with the prey or with- 
out it, as might be; now he was 
seized with a sudden desire to 
catch his tail, and was stopped in 
the pursuit of that feat by the dis- 
tant rumble of a cart or the caw- 
ing of a rook high up in the trees. 

The canal was wrinkled with 
tiny wavelets, that broke with a 
wash against the bank, 
where Fritz stooped to drink, cau- 
tiously feeling his footing in the 
treacherous grasses that fell over 
the water’s edge. ‘The breeze rose 
up and swept the palm-reeds that 
were planted thickly on one side of 
the canal. 


sea-like 


“How pretty they are!” said 
Pearl. “ Their buds look like the 
silver mountings of a flute; do they 
not?” Polly turned a lazy glance 
upon the flutes, that rose and fell in 
serried ranks as the wind passed 
over them, sighing and whispering; 
but she made no answer to Pearl's 
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poeticlittle appeal. The rooks rose 
up from the meadows, first twos. and 
threes, then all the flock, till the air 
was black with them as they sped 
away in the rose-colored sunset. 

“I'm afraid it is growing cold 
for you, Pol; would you like to 
turn back ?” said Pearl. 

“Just as you like,” said Polly; 
but she turned back at once, and 
they walked home at a brisker pace. 

No one made any further at- 
tempt at conversation but Fritz; 
but he gave it up in despair after a 
while, for even a dog can’t con- 
verse all by himself. 

When the sisters went up to take 
off their things Pearl threw her 
arms round Polly: 

“Don't let us quarrel, darling,” 
she said in a tender, beseeching 
voice. “We can’t afford to do 
that, can we?” 

“You need not have reminded 
me of it; I think of it every hour in 
the day.” 

“O Polly, Polly! you know I 
never meant that,’ cried Pearl, 
struck to the heart. 

But Polly made no answer, only 
let Pearl’s arms fall from her, and 
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then, with her head erect and her 
face set, walked out of the room. 

Pearl flung herself on the little 
white bed, sobbing. 

“What am I to do? This is 
dreadful! I wish I could go away! 
She will end by hating me.” 

She lay awake that night, think- 
ing what she could do. There was 
only one thing for it: she and Pol- 
ly should separate. But how was 
this to be? 

“I wish she had*never told me. 
It would have been better for us 
both. I thought that it would have 
made the secret less bitter to her, 
my knowing it; but I see it makes 
it worse. She fancies I am always 
reproaching her. Yet how can she 
think that? She ought to know 
me better.” 

Pearl ought to have known Polly 
better; but she judged her by her 
own heart. “Love begets love” is, 
like other axioms, only true in de- 
gree. ‘The love of a noble nature 
flows into a selfish one without 
drawing forth any responsive noble- 
ness, just as the wave flows on the 
sand beach, and is sucked in, and 
brings forth no flowers. 


CHAPTER XI, 


A VISITOR. 


THERE was no cooking to do this 
morning; they were all going to 
lunch With Lady Wynmere, the 
boys being specially included in 
the invitation, so Pearl sat in the 
drawing-room, like a fine lady, work- 
ing. Polly wasthere too. She was 
untiring at her needle, making and 
mending late and early, and she 
seemed to like it. She did like it, in 
fact. Mme. de Staél declared that 
none but a femme passionnée could 
live alone; but she left the needle 
out of the reckoning when she said 


that. Inher day, it is true, liter- 
ary women were apt to despise their 
needle; the pen usurped its place. 
Mme. de Staél herself ignored it 
contemptuously in summing up the 
helps and comforts of a woman's 
life; yet what could the women 
who suffer from ennui do without 
its company? A needle is better 
company than a fire; its regular 
click has aregulating effect on one’s 
nerves and one’s limbs; it keeps 
one quiet; it helps one to think, 
and dreaming is no loss of time 
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while the needle runs busily on. 
When Polly plied it her face wore 
a satisfied, attentive look. Some- 
times the expression was concen- 
trated to hardness, as she sat stitch- 
ing, stitching ; but it was more often 
sad, and sadness on that lovely face 
sat very touchingly. She was tired of 
life before life had begun ; and there 
is no story more pathetic than this 
on a young face. 

Mrs. Redacre was writing at the 
farther end of the large room, large 
enough to admit of conversation at 
one end without disturbing readers 
or writers at the other. But the 
sisters were not conversing; they 
were silently absorbed in their 
work. Polly’s hands were full of 
soft white and blue wools, out of 
which she was weaving a shaw] for 
her mother—very becoming work, 
and suitable for a drawing-room. 
Pearl had a basketful of stockings 


before her, and was quilting the 
needle through a coarse pair of 
woollen socks of the boys, when 
suddenly Fritz began to bark, and 
ina minute Lance put his head in 


at the drawing-room door. “A 
visitor! A gentleman coming down 
by the beach walk,” he said, and 
shut the door again. 

Polly flushed up. 

“Hide away those stockings!” 
she said in a flutter of excitement. 
“It is Mr. Danvers.” 

“Well, what harm will the stock- 
ings do him? I suppose he wears 
stockings, and knows that they 
must be mended,” said Pearl, laugh- 
ing. 

“He is not accustomed to see 
them in a drawing-room; do put 
them away, Pearl, to please me !” 

Pearl drew out her hand and 
dropped the blue sock into the pile, 
and was in the act of carrying off 
the basket to hide it behind a sofa, 
when the door was flung open by 
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Lance and the visitor entered. 
Both the girls started; Pearl let the 
basket drop, and all the stockings 
poured out on the carpet. 

“ Captain Darvallon !” 

Mrs. Redacre came forward to 
greet him. “ What a plgasant sur- 
prise! Who should have thought 
of it? “ Lance, tell your papa that 
Captain Darvallon is here.” And 
Lance flew to do the maternal bid- 
ding, for it meant an end of school- 
room for that day. 

“It is very indiscreet of me to 
come at this hour, but I only arriv- 
ed by the 12.30 train, and I wanted 
to pay my respects to you, madame, 
in your own house, before I had the 
pleasure of meeting you at Lady 
Wynmere’s.” 

He was addressing himself whol- 
ly to Mrs. Redacre, after shaking 
hands, English fashion, with her 
daughters. Pearl was still stand- 
ing with the fallen basket at her 
feet, flushed, beaming, utterly for- 
getful of the disgrace of being 
caught amongst the _ stockings. 
Hers was a telltale face, and Pol- 
ly, who was not absorbed by strong 
personal emotion, was reading it 
with mixed feelings. It was all so 
sudden that she hardly knew what 
predominated in her mind—the sur- 
prise of the apparition, her pleasure 
in the diversion it would make, or 
her amazement at its effect upon 
Pearl. 

Colonel Redacre came in at once 
and gave the Frenchman a cordial 
welcome. 

“T am better pleased to see you 
than I can say. But how do you 
come here? How did you find us 
out? Are you staying at the 
Park ?” 

“T am here for a few days’ 
shooting. Lady Wynmere was kind 
enough to invite me down with 
Mr. Danvers.” 
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Captain Darvallon did not think 
it necessary to say how diplomati- 
cally he had finessed to get this in- 
vitation sent to him through Percy 
Danvers. ‘They were soon in high 
conversation about every one in 
Paris, the colonel delighted to 
have a man in the house, and a 
man whom he particularly liked ; 
but there was not much time to 
lose, for lunch was at half-past one 
at Lady Wynmere’s. The ladies 
had to hurry off for their bonnets, 
and then the party sallied forth to- 
gether to the Park. 

Why had not Mr. Danvers come 
with him? Polly had been asking 
herself this from the moment Cap- 
tain Darvallon had entered the 
drawing-room, and she could find 
no answer to it, except that he had 
not cared to come. 

When they got to the house—a 
large, white house, with a portico 
and Corinthian pillars—there were 
two riding horses at the door; Miss 
Barlow was on one, and her groom, 
who had alighted from the other, 
was assisting her to dismount. 

“ How tiresome!” muttered Polly. 

“ How well that girl looks in the 
saddle !” said Colonel Redacre. “I 
thought her rather plain the other 
evening.” 

“Every woman looks well on 
horseback, especially Englishwo- 
men,” said Captain Darvallon. “Do 
these young ladies ride much ?” 

“We don’t ride at all,” said 
Pearl; “we have no horses, I am 
sorry to say.” 

“Then you are in no danger of 
breaking your necks following the 
hounds, as so many young ladies 
are tempted to do in this country.” 

“There you are at your old 
theory of compensations, I see,” 
said the colonel. 

Mr. Danvers came to meet them 
in the hall, which Polly was quick 
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to notice he had not done for Miss 
Barlow, though he must have seen 
her riding up the avenue before he 
caught sight of the party from the 
Hollow. There was no eagerness 
in his manner of greeting herself, 
but he accidentally sat next her at 
lunch, and entered at once into an 
explanation as to why he had not 
called. 

“T am afraid you thought it odd 
of me,” he said. 

“I did not think about it at all,” 
replied Polly. 

Mr. Danvers inwardly - observed 
that the girl had a spirit of her 
own, and admired her the more 
for it. 

“What is this about Kingspring 
having lost his money ?” said Colo- 
nel Redacre from the other end of 
the table. 

“I’m sorry to say it is true,” said 
Mr. Danvers; “ it was all, or near- 
ly all, in X. Y. Z.’s bank, and they 
have stopped payment. I believe it 
is a complete smash; but I don’t 
know particulars.” 

“T am heartily sorry to hear it,” 
said Mrs. Redacre, suspending all 
interest in her knife and fork, and 
looking deeply distressed. 

“ How unkind of him not to have 
written to us!” exclaimed Pearl, 
her face expressing a more emo- 
tional sympathy. “When did it 
happen?” 

“Only a few days ago. I wrote 
to him at once, and I had a line 
saying he would be in London next 
week.” 

“ Then I hope he will come down 
and see us,” said Pearl. “I am so 
sorry !”” 

“He will have to leave 
now, I suppose?” said Polly. 
won't like that at all.” 

“He won’t like anything about 
it,” said Mr. Danvers; “ but King- 
spring is not a man of expensive 
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tastes; he will be able to rough it 
better than most of us.” 

“That may be,” said the colo- 
nel; “but roughing it is never a 
pleasant thing to any of us.” 

“IT am so sorry!” Pearl said 
again under her breath. No one 
heard her but Captain Darvallon. 

“Ves,” he said, ‘one must be 
sorry. It is a severe blow to a man 
to be thrown suddenly from afflu- 
ence into poverty; but Mr. King- 
spring is young yet, and he is in- 
telligent, and he has education and 
health to fall back on; he is not so 
badly equipped for the fight as 
many another.” 

“I can’t imagine him fighting,” 
said Pearl; “he is just the last per- 
son I know whom I can fancy do- 
ing anything for his living. In 
fact, I don’t see what could 
do.” 

“T hope you do him a wrong 
there. He must be a poor sort of 
man who can’t make head in some 
way against an adverse fate. I don’t 
believe a man of that stamp could 
ever have won the privilege of be- 
ing your friend. I don’t forget 
that you gave him that name.” 

“T wish it were worth something* 
to him.” 

“Tt will be worth a great deal. 
A thing that is precious in_ itself 
must always be of value to its pos- 
sessor. I don’t forget that you 
gave me leave to call myself your 
friend. Have you forgotten it?” 

“No.” 

Pearl was angry with herself for 
blushing as she said this, and for 
feeling such a thrill of pleasure just 
at the moment when she ought to 
have been only conscious of pain 
for Mr. Kingspring. 

Polly, meantime, had her eyes 
upon her, and noticed the change 
in Captain Darvallon’s tone, and 
the slight movement of his head 
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downwards, as he uttered the words 
which had called the pink into 
Pearl's cheek. What could they be 
saying toone another that looked so 
confidential ? Her fatherand Lady 
Wynmere and*the others were all 
talking about the failure of X. Y. Z., 
so the lowered tones of the French- 
man and Pearl were quite covered. 
Mr. Danvers was sanguine that 
things were not so badas they look- 
ed; things never were as bad as 
they looked at first, and Kingspring 
was not such a fool as to have put 
all his eggs in one basket, and he 
was sure to have some money in- 
vested elsewhere. Mr. Danvers 
had many other consolatory sug- 
gestions to make- about it, and 
everybody was so anxious to be- 
lieve in them that they all cheered 
up and hoped they were true. 
But what could Pearl be saying to 
bring that strange look into Cap-- 
tain Darvallon’s face ?—a look of 
tenderness and pity and annoyance. 
It was a grave, in one sense a stern, 
face, but mobile and expressing 
strongly every varying emotion of 
the mind. Pearl was speaking 
rapidly, as if hurrying to get some- 
thing out under cover of the ani- 
mated talk just then going on; she 
was flushed and turned slightly 
towards Captain Darvallon, but she 
spoke without raising her eyes, 
which were fixed upon her plate, 
while his were bent upon her with 
an expression of more than com- 
mon sympathy and interest. . They 
were no ordinary remarks on Pearl's 
side that were calling that ardent, 
pitying glance into the deep gray 
eyes. What could she be saying ? 

“ And so you never ride? ‘That 
is a pity,” remarked Mr. Danvers. 

“Yes, it is a privation; but pa- 
pa does not care to keep horses 
now,” said Polly. 

“Yet one wants them 
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the country than in town.” Then, 
remembering, he added: “ That is, 
when one is -not a good walker; 
but I dare say Colonel Redacre is.” 

“Sometimes. It depends on his 
rheumatism.” , 

“Lady Wynmere would be de- 
lighted to mount you, if you cared 
for a ride,” said Mr. Danvers pre- 
sently. 

“T dare say, she is so good-na- 
tured; but I have no one to ride 
with me.” 

“T should be proud if you would 
accept me as an escort while I re- 
main.” 

“Thank you; but, now I think 
of it, there are no saddle-horses 
here, are there?” 

“Yes, there are; I am going to 
ride one back to Mr. Barlow’s place 
by and by.” 

Early next morning there came 
a note from Lady Wynmere to 
Polly: 

**My Dear Miss REDACRE: Would you 
not like a ride thisfine day? If so, Mr. 
Danvers will be delighted to play squire 
to you, and will be at the Hollow at 
half-past twelve with a quiet saddle- 
horse which I can safely recommend, 
though I dare say you are a spirited, 
horsewoman and capable of managing a 
spirited animal. Yours sincerely, 

MATHILDE WYNMERE. 


“P.S. I shall expect you to come back 
here to lunch.” 


“You will go, my pet; a canter 
will do you good,” said Colonel 
Redacre. 

“Oh! yes, it will be delightful. 
It is what I have been longing for, 
papa!” And Polly got ready, and 
stood equipped in her habit and 
hat punctually as Mr. Danvers and 
the groom rode up. It was quite 
an excitement seeing her mount; 
the boys broke loose from school, 
and Colonel Redacre was a boy 
himself in his enjoyment of the un- 
expected incident, lifting Polly into 
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her saddle, and arranging the folds 
of her habit with that tender con- 
ceit he displayed on occasions that 
set off his darling’s beauty and ac- 
complishments. 

Mr. Danvers made a good pen- 
dant to the graceful young Amazon, 
he was so tall and good-looking— 
too good-looking, Pearl thought— 
but he showed to great advantage 
on his spirited bay horse. Fritz, 
of course, was to the fore, demean- 
ing himself like a crazy dog, as he 
always did when in the company 
of horses, flying at their legs, which 
he bit savagely at a safe distance; 
for, being a bully, needless to say 
he was a bit of a coward. The 
boys swung back the gate, and 
Polly rode away. At the end of 
the avenue she sent back a kiss 
from the top of her riding-whip to 
the group at the door, and then the 
riders broke into a canter and dis- 
appeared. As they passed the 
Park lodge (Lady Wynmere’s) 
they saw Captain Darvallon coming 
down from the house. He raised 
his hat in the distance. 

“He is a very nice fellow, Dar- 
vallon,” said Mr. Danvers when 
they drew rein at the rising ground. 
“T made a mistake when I said he 
was odd.” 

“TI can’t say I admire him as 
much as you all seem to do,” said 
Polly ; “he gives me the idea of be- 
ing a hero, and I don’t like heroes. 
I'm afraid of them.” 

“I’m glad to hear you say that. 
I don’t go in for that line myself at 
all; but I thought young ladies al- 
ways did—at least, that they always 
expected us poor devils to do so. 
I suspect that is why Darvallon is 
such a favorite with them.” 

“Is he that? I wasn’t aware of 
it. Why did he not come for a 
ride? He thought it was more 
heroic to walk, perhaps ?” 
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“He thought it pleasanter; at 
any rate he said he did, for I ask- 
ed him to come with us.” 

“T had no idea Lady Wynmere 
had so many saddle-horses,” said 
Polly. 

“One wants them in a country- 
house. People can’t always bring 
their own horses. What a pretty 
bit of landscape that is!” he con- 
tinued, pointing with his whip to a 
spot where the ground rose beyond 
the river, with a windmill turning 
slowly on a hillock. “One might 
make a good sketch out of that. 
Are you fond of sketching ?” 

“1 should be if I knew how; but 
I don’t. Mamma draws beautiful- 
ly.” 

“Get her to do that view one of 
these days when the spring is a 
little more advanced.” 

“Yes, when the trees have got 
their foliage well out; buds make 
no effect in a landscape. Shall we 
put our steeds toa canter? What 
a splendid one ‘yours is, by the 
way !” 

“You think so? I bought him 
only ten days ago of Lord X——; 
he is a first-rate hunter.” 

“Then it is your own? I was 
wondering if Lady Wynmere kept 
such horses for chance riders.” 
Then, a suspicion suddenly dawn- 
ing on her, she said, “Is this one of 
hers that I am riding ?” 

“No; that is mine too. I al- 
ways bring down two with me.” 

Polly tossed her head. 

“TI call that very shabby beha- 
vior to cheat me into believing it 
was Lady. Wynmere who was 
mounting me.” 

“What does 
horse it is? 
are you ?” 

No, she was not angry. She was 
too much flattered to be angry; 
but she was not geing to own this 


it signify whose 
You are not angry, 
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to Mr. Danvers. She touched her 
horse with the whip, and away they 
went at a gallop, and there was lit- 
tle more opportunity for conversa- 
tion till they turned and took the 
road homewards. 

“Ts that Colonel Redacre stand- 
ing under the hedge?” said Mr. 
Danvers, as they came in sight of 
the Hollow at the top of the long, 
winding road that led down to it; 
he pulled out a glass and stuck 
it in his eye to assist his dull per- 
ception. 

“TI don’t see anybody. Oh! yes,” 
as her horse strode a few yards 
further to the left. ‘‘ No, that is not 
papa; that is Captain Darvallon.” 

“And that is your sister, is it 
net ?” 

Polly checked an exclamation of 
surprise. Yes, it was Pearl. The 
two were standing within a few 
steps of one another, talking 
earnestly ; he took her hand and 
held it for a moment, and then she 
turned away and entered the Hol- 
low grounds. Captain Darvallon’s 
tall figure remained rooted to the 
spot, surveying her from above the 
hedge until she disappeared; then, 
as if reluctantly, he walked on and 
struck across the meadow up to 
Lady Wynmere’s house. 

Polly’s first impulse was one of 
loyalty to Pearl; she could not 
bear that Mr. Danvers should sus- 
pect her sister of stealing out to a 
clandestine meeting with Captain 
Darvallon. Yet how was she to 
clear her of this suspicion in his 
eyes? 

“T think they would have done 
better to come with us for a ride,” 
she said, speaking with as uncon- 
cerned an air as she could assume. 
“ That is, Captain Darvallon would ; 
but perhaps he is too proud to ride 
as he is to drink champagne at his 
friend’s expense ” 
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“YT don’t think that was what 
made him refuse; he would have 
said so if it were. He is evi- 
dently a man who has no mauvatse 
honte. He has the strongest in- 
dividuality of any man I ever met, 
the least impressed by other peo- 
ple’s opinions. I mean they don’t 
seem to have the smallest influence 
on his; and the odd thing is that 
he ends by making you think he is 
right. In fact, he is right when one 
comes to think of it.” 

“ To think of what?” 

“Of the way the world judges 
things—the sort of sham that it 
makes nine people out of ten keep 
up, pretending to be what they are 
not, and to believe what they don’t 
believe. Darvallon has a quiet 
way of showing it up and making 
one feel such a fool for being gull- 
ed by it all—that is, for behaving 
as if one were gulled; for in real- 


ity one sees through the sham just 
as well as he does.” 

“The world would be a very dis- 
agreeable place for all that if every- 
body took to showing it up,” said 
Polly. 


“T don’t think we have much to 


” 


fear in that direction,” replied Mr. 
Danvers, laughing. “ Reformers are 
few and far between; we are in no 
danger of being overrun by tlrem.” 

“That isa mercy! L[hate refor- 
mers.” 

“ Naturally.” 

“ Why so?” 
nettled. 

“Because you don’t want to be 
reformed. If the rest of the world 
were like you, reformers would 
have nothing to do and would 
have no right to be; we should all 
hate them.” 

Polly smiled, pacified by the ex- 
planation, and still more by the sin- 
cere admiration written on Mr. 
Danvers’ face as he offered it. He 


She looked slightly 


Pearl. 


was very handsome, very gentle- 
manlike, and she had fancied him 
quite of her own way of thinking 
about things; honorable, amiable, 
and thoroughly imbued with the 
spirit of this world, hating poverty 
and respecting all that was respect- 
able; she assumed that they were 
kindred spirits, in fact. But she 
was beginning to doubt it now. 
All this about the superiority cf 
M. Darvallon’s views of life was 
much. more in Pearl’s line than 
hers. And Pearl—what was Mr. 
Danvers thinking of her? Polly 
would have been vexed and touch- 
ed if she had known that this di- 
gression about the French hussar’s 
individuality was merely a blind to 
persuade her that he had not no- 
ticed anything in the fact of M. 
Darvallon’s standing out there un- 
der the hedge with Pearl. In real- 
ity he had been almost as much 
shocked at it as Polly, and it had 
gone far to shake his faith in the 
sincerity of Darvallon’s fine theo- 
ries. Not that Mr. Danvers was 
himself at all puritanical or strait- 
laced; he would have voted any 
man a muff who, having the oppor- 
tunity of standing under a hedge 
with a pretty girl, would have let it 
slip, and he might with a clear 
conscience have declared that he 
himself had never neglected such 
an opportunity. But here the cir- 
cumstances were different. Cap- 
tain Darvallon was a Frenchman, 
and Mr. Danvers knew erough of 
French life to understand the enor- 
mous difference that existed on 
certain points between the men ol 
each nation; in the next place, 
Darvallon was a mere recent ac- 
quaintance of the Redacres, and to 
have jumped so rapidly into the po- 
sition of a lover argued a great 
many things that told heavily 
against him in Percy Danvers’ esti- 
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mation. As to Pearl’s share in the 
matter, he did not like to think of 
it He was disappointed. She 
had given him the idea of a very 
different type of girl; he had fan- 
cied her a proud, gentle creature 
of peculiarly fine texture; but ap- 
parently her haughty maidenbood 
was as much a sham as Darvallon’s 
philosophy and scorn for the things 
beloved of common men. 

“Have you had a nice ride?” 
said Lady Wynmere, standing un- 
der the portico to see them alight. 
Captain Darvallon was there too. 

“Delightful!” And Polly kissed 
the little lady, and then turned to 
pat- the’ tall black mare that had 
borne her so gently. 

“T saw you cantering across the 
common,” said M. Darvallon; 


“you made a very striking object 
landscape, I can assure 


in the 
you.” 

“T have no doubt. You ought 
to have sketched us,” said Mr. 
Danvers. 

Polly said nothing, but swept 
past M. Darvallon, snatching at 
her skirt hastily when he would 
have gathered it up for her. He 
saw that she was offended, but he 
understood nothing. 

“Who is this? Helen Barlow! 
How kind of her to come again 
to-day!” exclaimed Lady Wyn- 
mere, as the young lady rode up 
with her groom; but there was 
something in the tone of her lit- 
tle flute-like voice that did not 
sound at all grateful. She was 
a nice, cheerful girl, Helen Bar- 
low, natural and good-natured, but 
a little fatiguing from her loud 
laugh, Lady Wynmere said. 

“I hope I am not wearing out 
my welcome, dear Lady Wynmere; 
but mamma insisted ®n my com- 
ing over with a message from her, 
so that I might bring back the an- 
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swer at once.” Helen handed a 
three-cornered note to Lady Wyn- 
mere, and then shook hands with 
everybody. 

“Very kind of your mamma in- 
deed !” said the little lady. “ Mrs. 
Barlow wants to give a dance 
while you two gentlemen are here, 
and she asks what day will suit us 
all best. ‘his is Wednesday ; sup- 
pose we say Saturday?” And she 
looked round inquiringly at her 
guests. 

The gentlemen protested that 
they meant to take leave of her on 
Saturday morning; but this she 
dismissed with a peremptory wave 
of her tiny hand. Helen Barlow 
then suggested that Saturday was 
a bad day, because they would 
have to break up so early on ac- 
count of Sunday. After some dis- 
cussion it was settled that the 
dance should be on Monday. 

“You will all consider yourselves 
engaged,” said Helen in her joud, 
cheerful tones, “ but you will re- 
ceive your invitations in due form 
this afternoon.” 

When lunch was over she beg- 
ged the horses might be brought 
round at once, as it was desirable 
the invitations should be sent out 
without the delay of a post. 

“The country is not like Paris, 
you see, Miss Redacre; people want 
a little notice to furbish up their 
dress. You have been riding. 
You don’t feel inclined to take an- 
other trot and see me home ?” 

“Thank you; I don’t feel equal 
to another expedition to-day.” 

Lady Wynmere knew, as did 
Mr. Danvers, that this invitation 
was more to him than to Polly, and 
that he could not decline it with 
quite so good 2 grace; but she 
came to the rescue by saying that 
the horses would not be ready to 
start again so soon. : 
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When Miss Barlow had been 
mounted and sent on her way with 
all due ceremony, the two gentlemen 
lighted their cigars and went for a 
stroll in the park, while Polly sat 
with Lady Wynmere, waiting till 
the carriage came round to take 
her home, and Lady Wynmere for 
her usual drive. 

“She is a good girl; you need 
not be afraid of her, though she 
is a little overpowering,” said her 
ladyship when they were alone. 

“Ts she the one who was engag- 
ed?” inquired Polly. 

“Yes: that is the mistake Mrs. 
Barlow makes, allowing Helen to 
ride about the country, with the 
young men who are staying in the 
house, and to follow the hounds, 
and all that. She ought to make 
her keep quiet for a couple of 
years. The engagement and the 
breaking off of it made a great 
sensation.” 
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“But you say she was not a bit 
in love with him; that it was ambi- 
tion made her accept Lord X—— ?” 
said Polly. 

“I don’t believe she cared a 
straw for him; I don’t believe any 
girl could be in love with him.” 

“Then why should she behave 
as if her heart had been broken ?” 

“ She owed it to his position, my 
dear,” replied the little lady with a 
demure face. “If he had been an 
ordinary man it would have been 
different; but even to be jilted by 
a peer gives a certain prestige to a 
girl that she ought to live up to for 
the rest of her life. Whoever she 
marries now, she can always look 
back upon the fact that she might 
have been married to a nobleman.” 

Polly’s sapphire eyes opened in 
wonder which the least touch would 
have made explode in laughter; but 
luckily the servant came to say 
that the carriage was at the door. 


TO BE CONTINUED. 





PLAIN CHANT IN ITS RELATION TO THE LITURGY. 


Vill. 


WE have at length reached that 
stage of our discussion at which it 
is incumbent upon us to treat more 
closely the method for the prac- 
tical execution of the liturgical 
chant. The principles we are 
about to put forth are derived from 
conversations we have had with 
professional musicians, and from 
two pamphlets entitled Ze plain- 
chant, son exécution and Méthode 
raisonnée du plain-chant, par 1 Abbé 
Gontier. But especially a long 
sojourn in a community which 
is perhaps the only one that 


METHOD FOR THE EXECUTION 


OF THE CHANT. 


reckons the cultivation and prac- 
tice of the holy chant among the 
most sacred duties of its vocation 
has aided us in forming clear and 
thoroughly satisfactory views upon 
the liturgical chant, and in estab- 
lishing our convictions with per- 
fect certainty, since they rest upon 
the authority of the church and 
the nature of the subject, upon 
historical researches and personal 
experience. 

We must first remind our readers 
of what we said in the beginning, 
that it is of far greater moment to 
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establish a correct method of exe- 
cuting the chant than to ascertain 
the genuine versions, and that these 
without such a method are like a 
book that no one knows how to 
read. Men of scientific eminence 
have with learning and toil follow- 
ed up the thread of tradition as 
far as it is traceable, in order to 
find out the versions agreeing most 
closely with those of St. Gregory, 
but the deeper their researches 
the more difficulties they encoun- 
tered. They became involved in 
hieroglyphics of which they sought 
in vain for the key, because it was 
no longer extant. In fact, it never 
existed save in the practice and 
memories of the faithful, and an 
explanation can be obtained, and 
that with great difficulty, only from 
certain later notations, such as that 
of Guido. The thankworthy la- 
bors, therefore, of scientific critics 
in this department have indeed 
partly preserved, partly restored 
to fame, a venerable old relic, but 
they could not infuse into that 
grand old memorial of Christian 
genius a new soul and life, for 
maniiscripts cannot sing. 

How, then, are we to find out 
whether a given method of execut- 
ing the Gregorian chant is the cor- 
rectone? We shall sum up what 
we believe to be tie necessary 
tokens of correctness. If the me- 
thod brings out musical beauties 
beyond the capabilities of other 
methods ; if it exhibits and puts in 
practice the traditional marks of a 
correct execution, without in any 
respect clashing with the authori- 
tative utterances of the great mas- 
ters in this department ; if its rules, 
naturally avoiding individual taste 
and caprice, always follow as logi- 
cal consequences, theoretically as 
well as practically, from a natural 
principle, from the nature and es- 
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sence of the liturgical chant itself; 
if, in fine, it gives us in full measure 
the guarantees and) results upon 
which we have laid so much stress 
in our earlier chapters, then with- 
out doubt it must be the correct 
method. With regard to the de- 
sired results we must appeal to our 
personal experience, which, how- 
ever, we are restrained from de- 
scribing by our conviction that one 
can get a satisfactory idea of the 
right way of executing the chant 
only by hearing it one’s self and by 
long psactice in it. We must ac- 
knowledge, moreover, that without 
our favorable advantages of taking 
an active part in singing the chant, 
and of many talks with competent 
men who spared no pains in God's 
honor to teach us the beauties of 
the chant by singing to us and 
making us sing after them, it 
would have remained to us, in spite 
of all our studies of appropriate 
books, a hidden mystery. ‘This 
assertion will not seem strange if 
we reflect that all the old authors, 
such as Huchald, Guido of Arezzo, 
John de Muris, etc., who have laid 
down methods of execution, de- 
clare with one voice that their 
rules are not of themselves suffi- 
cient to teach any one to sing the 
chant; it must be heard and sung 
by the learner for a long time. 
The Gregorian chant is, in fact, a 
language which one can as little 
learn by mere.rules as a man can 
learn to speak a foreign tongue, 
simply with the help of a grammar 
and dictionary, without practising 
conversation. Such a one, how- 
ever perfect his method may be, 
will certainly have an awkward 
accent and a faulty pronuncia- 
tion. It is necessary to live among 
those who speak the language 
in order to be able to speak it 
correctly, and to understand and 
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express all its finer shades of mean- 
ing: 

This is confirmed by the first of 
the pamphlets alluded to above. 
Gontier starts out by explaining 
the course he pursued in his 
search for the true rhythm of the 
chant. He sang a great deal ac- 
cording to both ancient and mo- 
dern notations, and _ considered 
this of the first importance. He 
listened to the execution of the 
chant in the principal churches 
where it was in use, but especially 
in those religious communities 
whose vocation included the cul- 
tivation of the chant, and whose 
knowledge of its ‘principles, whose 
respect for traditions, and whose 
spirit of prayer enabled them to 
understand the music of the liturgy. 
In the course of his investigation 
he was led to study chiefly those 
pieces of chant which are beyond 
the influence of the systems and 
methods of modern music, and 
have been preserved in the church 
by an unchangeable tradition, such 
as the Prefaces, the Pater Noster, 
and the other music in the rite of 
the Mass. By applying their na- 
tural execution, their free recitative 
movement, to the other parts of the 
chant his method was formed. It 
is the only method which perfectly 
fits in with the old notations of the 
fourteenth, fifteenth, and sixteenth 
centuries. In these _ notations, 
moreover, he found a _ written 
rhythm of which the new notation 
gives us no evidence, and he there- 
fore came to the conclusion that if 
we wish to restore the old chant 
we must adopt the old notation. 

His next aim was to find for his 
method a scientific basis in the 
very nature of the liturgical music, 
and then to deduce practical rules 
as natural consequences from the 
results obtained experimentally, 
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and in this way he attained his 
object. These two pamphlets are 
lacking, it is true, in logical system 
and clearness in the exposition of 
the author's principles, thus giving 
to the truths contained in them a’ 
greater appearance of newly-made 
discoveries or inspirations just re- 
ceived and awaiting further eluci- 
dation ; but, nevertheless, we must 
thankfully acknowledge that, owing 
to the author’s superior advantages, 
they have given us more help and 
shed more light on the question 
than any other modern works we 


have met with. 


Let us now go more minutely 
into the subject of the present chap- 
ter. When music is spoken of at 
the present day, the reference is 
generally to modern music, with its 
divisions of measure, its long and 
short notes, its harmony and time, 
its ingenious combinations of tones 
and chords—in short, with all that 
genius has devised for the perfect- 
ing of musical art. ‘This is what 
was called by the old masters “ mu- 
sica figurativa, musica mensurabilis, 
cantus longis brevibusque tempori- 
bus mensuratus.” But there is an- 
other and older kind of music upor 
which this is based, a music in 
which measure in the modern sense 
is unknown, and which consists of 
a.natural recitation—in every sense 
a primitive and purely natural 
music (“ naturali modulatione con- 
stans,” “ genus musice primum et 
naturale,” “musica omnino natu- 
ralis "—St.Odo). Inthis music the 
notes have no definite length, but 
this must be determined by good 
taste, the characters being intended 
less to express the duration of the 
note than to give its pitch (can- 
tus planus notis incerti valoris con- 
stitutus). The latter we shall call 
once for all matural and the forme! 
artificial music, though not in the 
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sense that one is the development 
and perfection of the other. We 
choose these terms because they 
most perfectly express the idea we 
wish to convey. For were we to 
prefer with Gontier to call the two 
kinds of music prosaic and poetical, 
it would seem as if the poetic move- 
ment were exclusively a mark of 
measured music. The terminology 
fotmerly preferred, of plain and 
figured music, may lead to the mis- 
take that the chief difference be- 
tween them is that the one is more 
limited and simple in its move- 
ments, while the other gives more 
pleasure by the diversity and varie- 
ty of its intervals. The most ex- 
pressive words would perhaps be 
free and measured, if it were not 
that, like so many other terms, they 
imply only certain peculiarities of 
each kind of music, without giving 
us the whole idea. We shall, there- 
fore, for the present keep to the 
words natural and artificial, or the 
music of nature and the music of art, 
though we shall always be ready and 
willing to adopt others that may be 
suggested as moré completely con- 
veying the meaning; for the mean- 
‘ing is of the first importance, the 
words employed but a secondary 
consideration. 

The whole field of music may be 
divided, then, into two main patts, 
natural and artificial music, which 
cannot be too strictly separated. 
As the confused notions that at 
present prevail concerning them 
may be ascribed to a misapprehen- 
sion of their respective laws, the 
remedy lies in clear and sharp dis- 
tinctions, which will prevent any 
trespassing of one on the domain 
of the other. Only by such limita- 
tions will the productions of each 
department, .each in its proper 
place, be duly appreciated at their 
proper worth. 
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By natural music, then, we un- 
derstand that primitive music which 
is as old as the world itself, as na- 
tural as the word that is spoken, 
and like the gift of speech bestow- 
ed upon man by the Creator; that 
music or musical language which 
primeval man made use of as often 
as he desired to converse with God 
and pour out before him his joys 
and sorrows, his prayers and thanks- 
givirigs. It is well known that the 
ancients always sang their address- 
es to the Deity. The reader will 
recall what we have said about the © 
manner of prayer among the an- 
cient Hebrews. We may refer also 
to the choruses of A%schylus and 
Sophocles, and to the ancient tra- 
gedy in general, which was intend- 
ed as an act of divine worship. 
Even to-day among people living 
in a state of nature, and throughout 
the East, the language of prayer 
takes the form of song, as in the 
singing recitation of the Koran. 
Every one who has travelled in the 
Holy Land has often heard this 
singing of prayers. We were told 
by a pilgrim of a Turkish child 
who gave vent to his grief at the 
grave of his parents in the most 
plaintive and touching melodies, 
which the nasal quality of his voice 
could not rob of the charm of na- 
turalness; and not long since it 
was looked upon as a great curi- 
osity that the ambassadors from 
Anam delivered their message to 
the courts of France and Spain by 
singing it. The laws of this music 
are based upon the natural capacity 
of men, and are characterized by a 
naturalness which excludes every- 
thing merely conventional. ‘This 
music is found in its lowest form 
among barbaric nations, or those 
that have sunk back into barbarism, 
and it reaches its most splendid de- 
velopment in the Gregorian chant. 
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On the other hand, artificial mu- 
sic is not a primitive production 
that has been discovered, but, as it 
were, a second creation of the hu- 
man genius, in which art is added 
to nature. It is more modern than 
natural music, and inferior to it 
(plana musica mensurabilem pre- 
cedit tamquam principalis subal- 
ternativam), and differs from it 
chiefly in that it is based upon con- 
ventionally-established laws, and is 
natural only in so far as all art and 
activity of genius must depend 
upon the gifts of nature. ~ 

The germ of this artificial ele- 
ment that invaded music lay in 
harmony. Harmony once invent- 
ed, it was no longer enough that 
the note should express merely the 
pitch and modulation of the voice, 
but it was further required that it 
should have a regular, mathemati- 
cal, and pruportionate time-value, 
which is based not upon the na- 
tural modulation and recitation, but 
upon the mutual relation of the 
tones in one and the same harmo- 
nic chord. Thus was established 
the fundamental principle of con- 
ventional or artificial music. ‘lhe 
invention of harmony is ascribed, 
how correctly we will not attempt 
to decide, to Guido of Arezzo. At 
all events, it is certain that it was 
first cultivated to any considerable 
extent in his time—ze., in the 
eleventh century—although some 
will have it that Hucbald, in the 
ninth or tenth century, furnished 
the groundwork of the future in- 
ventions. 

- The next requirement of har- 
monized music was satisfied by the 
invention of a certain measure of 
time, which also did not arise from 
the natural recitation of the text, 
and which, on account of its inti- 
mate connection with harmony, is 
necessarily dependent upon it either 
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wholly orin part. Its inventor, ac- 
cording to the common opinion, 
was Franco of Cologne in the 
thirteenth century, and not, as some 
suppose, the one who in_ the 
eleventh century gave the defini- 
tion: “Kst cantus longis brevi- 
busque temporibus mensuratus 
. ++ in omni parte tempore men- 
suratur.” 

These new principles once in- 
troduced, they gained a constantly- 
widening influence, and gradually 
took possession of every branch of 
music; the natural rhythm was 
displaced by the artificial measure, 
the natural diatonic tonality by the 
artificially-divided chromatic scale 
—in short, the music of nature was 
superseded by an artificial music 
based upon conventional laws, 
whose highest development is found 
in counterpoint. ‘These considera- 
tions seem to us not a little adapt- 
ed to show the unsuitableness of 
a mixture of natural and artificial 
music. And it is here to be re- 
marked that whereas artificial mu- 
sic seldom suffers by being thus put 
into a closer relation with nature, 
natural music is always injured by 
the combination, because it is ren- 
dered unnatural by laws that are 
purely conventional, and its free- 
dom is fettered by the use of the 
measure. 

To correctly estimate the oppo- 
sition that there is between the two 
kinds of music we must lay special 
stress upon a previous remark : that 
artificial music is in no sense na- 
tural music brought to perfection 
The latter has its own inherent 
principle of progress and perfecti- 
bility, Which is contained in its 
laws derived from the natural ca- 
pacities of man; while artificial mu- 
sic is dependent upon conventional 
rules. Natural music can be im- 
proved without being rendered ar- 
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tificial, in the same way that prose 
can be perfected without becoming 
poetry, or, to borrow an illustration 
from nature, just as a wood may be 
greatly improved by cultivation with- 
out becoming an artificial pleasure- 
ground. But it belongs only to the 
church to perfect her natural music. 
Beneath her fostering care this music 
has attained its most beautiful and 
highest development in the Grego- 
rian chant, which the unnatural re- 
citative of the modern opera tries 
in vain to imitate. Formally, the 
most decided improvement has 
been in the notation, by the substi- 
tution for the original meumata, 
which were highly defective, first 
of letters, and finally of notes with 
fixed intervals, thus making easy 
the natural and correct execution. 
But, materially, its chief develop- 
ment has been the gradual forma- 
tion of the tones or modes, which, 
in their adaptability to the text, 
vary from the tones of the prayers 
and the most simple syllabic figures 
of the chant to the most majestic 
and artistically composed melodies 
of the Graduals and the versicles 
of the Alleluias. This progress can 
only be duly estimated by a con- 
sideration of the history of natural 
music from its origin to its full de- 
velopment. At the present day 
matters are in such a state of con- 
fusion that we can hope for no 
progress, and will only uselessly 
waste our efforts, unless we have 
recourse to the correct conceptions 
that prevailed of old. 


This distinction between natural. 


and artificial music, upon which 
we have so strongly insisted, and 
the establishment of which is a 
conditio sine qua non to the theory 
and practice of the chant, is far 
from being arbitrary. On the con- 
trary, it is just as reasonable and 
well founded as the difference be- 
VOL. XXVIII.—41 
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tween prose and metre, or, better, 
between the poetry of nature and 
that of art; and this, perhaps, is the 
closest analogy we can find. For 
as natural and artificial poetry both 
have the divinely-imparted gift of 
speech as their common founda- 
tion, so natural and artificial music 
have in common another gift of the 
Creator—the modulation of the 
voice according to the regular in- 
tervals of a scale. Speech, indeed, 
differs from song only in this: that 
the musical tones preserve certain 
calculable intervals which can be 
reduced to a scale, while the sounds 
in speech cannot be reduced to 
such a scale, because the intervals 
are incalculable. Again, as ideas 
may be set forth by language in 
the free, unconstrained form of 
prose or the measured poetic form, 
sO music may express its ideas in 
the natural and unconstrained form, 
or in the artificial form which is re- 
strained by the measure. And, to 
repeat a remark already made, as 
prose is capable of a continual de- 
velopment without becoming metre 
—as, for example, the finest and most 
elaborately composed oration will 
never become a poem—so natural 
music is capable of constant im- 
provement without passing into the 
constrained form of artificial music. 
And as the body of grammatical 
and rhetorical rules that govern 
prose style are no less scientific 
and obligatory than those of the 
poetic form, so the rules and laws 
of natural music are just as bind- 
ing as those of artificial. And, 
again, just as poetic sentiments 
may be expressed in the form of 
prose, so the free form of natural 
music may contain quite as poetical 
ideas as the measured. Our mean- 
ing will be made plain by a refer- 
ence to the poetical parts of the 
Old Testament, which contain the 
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sublimest poetry ever written, and 
yet the poetic form, whether versi- 
fication or rhyme, is entirely want- 
ing. Here the harmony consists 
in the natural euphony of the lan- 
guage, the rhythm in the natural 
recitation of the text, as well as in 
the arrangement of the sentences 
according to the natural expression 
of the thought. The same princi- 
ple dominates in all the produc- 
tions of natural poetry, whether of 
antiquity or of the middle age. 

As poetry, then, does not depend 
upon the poetic or prosaic form, so 
musical merit is not determined by 
the measured or unmeasured form. 
And as man is ever able to give 
poetic expression to great and no- 
ble thoughts without binding him- 
self to the conventional laws of 
quantity or metre, so also he can 
express the calm or the spirited, 
the gentle or the sublime, emotions 
of the soul in a natural modulation 
of the voice, without being guided 
by the laws of measure and har- 
mony. And, further, the prosaic 
form itself is not lacking in the 
beauties which the poetic form pos- 
sesses ; on the contrary, it employs 
them in greater profusion, but dis- 
tributes them freely without re- 
gard to conventional rules, just as 
the soul gives them utterance. 
Prose, too, has its own measure and 
rhythm, but its feet are hidden 

“numeri quodammodo latent”) ; 
its syllables are not arranged at 
random, but according to their 
value, although this is immeasura- 
ble (“incerti valoris”); its senten- 
ces and clauses are separated from 
each other, though not arranged in 
verses of equal feet; although it 
has no iambi, spondees, or dactyls, 
it has sounds equivalent to them 
(“numeri latent”); it has harmo- 
nious cadences, but no studied 
thymes; in short, good prose has 
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all the formal beauty and rhythmic 
harmony of poetry, perhaps in a 
higher degree, only it is ruled not 
by conventional laws but by the 
natural judgment of the ear’ be- 
stowed upon man by the Creator, of 
which Cicero says: “ Aurium est 
quoddam admirabile judicium, quo 
indicantur in vocis* cantibus vari- 
etas sonorum, intervalla, distinctio 
et vocis genera multa.” Now, like 
the prose form of language, natural 
music is by no means wanting in 
the formal beauty possessed by the 
artificial. Its notes have a value, 
though not a measured one, but 
rather dependent upon the value of 
each particular syllable ; its phrases' 
are divided, though not by a defi- 
nite number of bars, but accord- 
ing to the thought expressed by 
the words or music; it has also a 
harmony, but this consists in the 
combination of its tones and melo- 
dies, in the pleasing sound of its 
cadences based upon a natural 
rhythm. 

For while artificial music, by the 
harmonization of each note, pro- 
duces as many distinct miniature 
forms of harmony as there are 
notes, the perfectly-developed na- 
tural music, by depriving each note 
of its individual independence, 
makes it serve for a greater end, 
giving us a sublime kind of harmo- 
ny by the wonderful yet natural 
combinations of its phrases and 
periods ; just as in speech the har- 
mony is not in the syllables or 
words, but in the sentences and 
periods ; or as good elocution does 
not consist in dividing words into 
syllables or in spelling, but in a 
connected and well-accented pro- 
nunciation ; or, finally, as the har- 
mony of nature does not consist in 
nicely-designed parterres, nor in 
trees and plants trimmed and set 
out in rows, but in the diversified 
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yet well-ordered grouping of hill 
and vale, of field and forest, so that 
each individual object almost es- 
capes our notice, while in its place 
it does good service with the others 
in making up a harmonious whole. 

Harmony is based, as physics 
teaches, upon a natural law—viz., 
upon the vibration of the waves of 
sound. According to this law, the 
mathematical ratio of the vibra- 
tions of a string forms the basis of 
the various consonant or dissonant 
tones or chords. Now, while in ar- 
tificial music the dominant tone 
rendered by the sihging voice is 
accompanied in every note by its 
consonant tones rendered by in- 
struments or auxiliary voices, so 
that there are as many chords as 
there are single tones, and thus the 
free modulation of the voice is hin- 
dered, natural music, resting upon 
the same law of vibration, strives 
to make harmonies by the modula- 
tion of the voice alone moving in 
certain modes. It does not give to 
each note its own harmony; it em- 
ploys it only to bring out, in 
union with other notes, certain fig- 
ures of sound which, because they 
are limited to one or another 
of the modes, form the purest and 
most*natural harmonies. Thus na- 
tural music, even in its harmony, is 
superior to artificial. In general 
it is superior in musical unity and 
clearness; for while in artificial 
music the singing voice, the pre- 
dominant element in the piece, is 
constantly in danger of being 
drowned out by the accompanying 
harmony, in good compositions of 
natural music it preserves its inde- 
pendence and natural freedom as 
the vehicle of the musical thought, 
and is gracefully surrounded and 
ornamented by the accompanying 
notes, as was the wand of Thyrsus 
by the tendrils of the vine. Ac- 
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cordingly this natural harmoniza- 
tion has the inestimable superior- 
ity in this: that it does not hin- 
der the natural movement which : 
is in keeping with the thought 
of the piece, but rather sup- 
ports it, facilitating, not destroying, 
the due understanding of it, just 
as gesture illustrates and makes 
plain the meaning of the spoken 
word. Herein chiefly lies the mys- 
tery of the powerful impression 
produced by the unisonous chant 
when well executed—an impres- 
sion far stronger than any that har- 
monized measured music could 
produce. Therefore natural music 
is no more lacking in harmonies 
than is artificial; its single notes, 
though each unharmonized, are the 
component elements of harmonic 
figures incomparably more sub- 
lime. We shall see later on that, 
with its ezght different tones or 
modes, it exhibits a greater varie- 
ty, and is therefore much richer in 
harmony, than is artificial music, 
which has only ¢wo. To borrow 
an illustration from sculpture, we 
may liken the harmony of natural 
music to the rich drapery of a 
beautiful statue. If we take each 
fold by itself it appears of little im- 
portance, almost meaningless. Yet 
it has its place,in which it is indis- 
pensable. Thereisno need that the 
artist should draw particular atten- 
tion to it, for the real beauty and 
highest exercise of his art lies in the 
apparent neglct of details, so as to 
fix the attention upon the groups 
of folds, that it may rise from this 
to the general effect of the whole 
garment. ‘These rules for the har- 
mony of the eye apply with equal 
force to the harnfony of the ear 
in the natural music of the liturgi- 
cal chant. From all this it must 
be evident to every one that the 
advocates of the chant and those 
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of figured music are chiefly divided 
on this point of harmony (after the 
question of rhythm, as we shall see 
presently), and that the assertion 
that the unisonous chant excludes 
all beauty of harmony arises from 
a misapprehension of its nature. 

Let us now sum up the chief 
results obtained in this chapter. 
Natural music, though fundamen- 
tally different from artificial, yet, 
like it, has laws and rules. These 
rules are natural, and are no more 
inconsistent with naturalness in 
music than the rules of grammar 
prevent speech from being perfect- 
ly «natural. Nature has its laws, 
but nature cannot be unnatural or 
artificial. Andwerepeat that in our 
distinction between the two kinds of 
music the opposition is not between 
law and individual taste or option, 
nor between art and the absence of 
it, but only between natural and 
conventional laws. Everything 
depends upon this distinction. 
At one stroke it does away with 
all confusion on this much-debated 
subject, and may in time be the 
means of leading to clearer views 
and a uniform practice. It alone 
enables us to easily and naturally 
develop in particular the principles 
of the execution of the ecclesiasti- 
cal chant. 

In conclusion, then, we define 
plain chant as “the liturgical 
prayer of the church with an elo- 
cutionary rhythm, and a diatonic 
modulation which is brought into 
play in four primitive and four sec- 
ondary tones or modes with four 
finals.” This shows us what we 
have yet to consider—viz., the 
rhythm, the tonality, and the modes 
of the Gregorian chant. 


1X. RHYTHM OF THE CHANT. 


We shall begin this chapter with 
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the words of M. D’Ortigue upon 
the subject before us. He says: 
“It is impossible not to be con- 
scious of the life which rhythm 
imparts to plain chant; 
these sublime strains soar aloft 
and majestically descend; now 
like the waves they surge along 
in their fulness, and now are lost 
in the distance and_ re-echo in 
the vaulted roofs. This constant 
interchange of singing and pauses, 
this majestic ebb and flow of soft 
tones like the whispering zephyr, 
of strong accents, and of soft sigh- 
ings—all this is the effect of a 
rhythm which produces all the 
more powerful an impression be- 
cause of its freedom from a sym- 
metrical measure.” 

The question of rhythm is the 
most important point of the musi- 
cal side of our treatise. For the 
question here at issue is whether 
the chant, correctly understood and 
correctly executed, shall be exclu- 
sively employed in the liturgical 
service of God, or whether there 
shall be a confusion of rhythm and 
measure, an approach to measured 
music leading to the exclusion of 
the chant from the church— 
in short, whether we shall have 
natural or artificial music, the mu- 
sic which the Holy Ghost has will- 
ed or that which the bad taste of 
the times has arbitrarily introduc- 
ed into the house of God. 

We are not ignorant of the diffi- 
culty of our position, and it shall 
therefore be our aim in this chap- 
ter to establish the claims of na- 
tural music in opposition to strong 
prejudices and the deep-seated pre- 
ference that prevails for the artifi- 
cial, and at the same time—what 
is of greater moment—to impart 
clearness to our views by exact dis- 
tinctions. The lack of clearness 
that there is upon the question of 


now 
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church music is owing solely to a 
confusion of ideas that may be 
traced back for centuries, and is 
not unfrequently connected with 
high-sounding names—men who, 
as children of their time, could 
not but be affected by its tenden- 
cies. Only in this way can it be 
explained that the advocates of 
the most various and antagonistic 
views invariably sought for and 
found their authorities in such 
compilations as those of Gerbert. 
We proceed now to take up the 
particular questions of our subject, 
more especially in their bearing up- 
on the idea of church music, its 
essence, and its significance, and 
to seek for their answers by the 
aid of the most ancient traditions 
of the synagogue and of the primi- 
tive church. Such a course alone 
will enable us to obtain the correct 
sense of doubtful or obscure pas- 
sages in Hucbald, Guido of Arezzo, 
and others. 

What is meant by rhythm, and 
what is the rhythm of the Gregori- 
an chant, is the first question that 
claims our attention. In its most 
general significance rhythm may 
be defined as an interchange of 
contrasts agreeably affecting the 
esthetic sense. Destructive of 
the rhythm, and thus prejudicial to 
the worth of a production, are, 1, 
monotony, which is lacking in the 
interchange of contrasts; 2, ar- 
rhythm, which is governed by no 
rule or order; 3, Pararrhythm and 
heterorrhythm, in which the artist, 
in order to bring out the contrasts 
more strongly, deviates in a great- 
er or less degree from the rhythmi- 
cal laws. The chief means by 
which the productiohs of nature 
and art are subjected #0 the es- 
thetic judgment are the two supe- 
rior senses, the eye and the ear. 
For the eye, rhythm consists in the 
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interchange of light and shade, the 
rhythm of painting and the mimet- 
ic arts; for the ear, in the alternate 
succession of high and low, loud 
and soft, long and short tones, 
which is the rhythm of speech and 
music. 

Now, since all the productions 
that fall under the esthetic judg- 
ment are divided into the two 
species of works of nature and 
works of art, there must be, for 
both the eye and the ear, two 
kinds of rhythm, according as the 
rhythmically-constructed work is a 
product of nature or of art. An 
example may make this plain. 
Let us place before the forum of 
our esthetic judgment a meadow 
sparkling in its spring attire and 
a piece of artistically-embroidered 
tapestry. There is rhythm in each 
—that is, in each the alternation of 
light and shade, the play of colors, 
the grouping of the individual ob- 
jects make an agreeable impression 
upon the eye, and yet the laws 
which guided the skilful needle are 
quite different from those which 
wove the meadow-carpet into rhyth- 
mic beauty. The former are the 
result of mathematical reckoning, 
which is a science put together by 
human genius, and resting upon 
the law of order and harmony im- 
printed by the Creator upon all his 
works; the latter, on the other 
hand, are grounded upon the 
natural creative power which trans- 
cends all conventional limits, all 
human calculation, which shapes 
for itself its own forms, and which, 
to remain capable of producing its 
effects, must not be forced into an 
determinate form. Many othe 
comparisons would give us the 
same result—as, for instance, be- 
tween a landscape and a drawing- 
room, or between our natural gait 
and the march of soldiers; between 
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the natural dance of the inhabi- 
tants of southern countries, an in- 
artificial expression of their enjoy- 
ment of life, and that which is 
taught by dancing-masters. On 
both sides in all these cases we find 
rhythm, regularity, and order, but 
also the strongly-marked distinc- 
tion between natural and conven- 
tional laws. 

As with the rhythm of the eye, 
so is it also with the rhythm of the 
ear; the same laws are applied in 
each. Inthe delivery of a speech, 
as well as in the declamation of a 
poem according to the rules of 
prosody, we receive the agreeable 
impression which is made by a 
regular rhythm, and yet the rhyth- 
mical laws of prose are funda- 
mentally different from those of 
metre. The former are the laws of 
natural recitation, the latter the 
laws of the most strictly calculat- 
ed measure, divided into long and 
short feet and verses. In one we 
have the natural rhythm which be- 
longs to speech itself; in the other, 
laws conventionally introduced in- 
to language. We may also take as 
an illustration a well-constructed 
and harmonious chime of bells and 
a fine military march. Each offers 
to the musical ear an agreeable and 
effective rhythm, and yet how ir- 
regularly the strokes of the bells 
follow each other, striking at one 
time in pairs, then all together, and 
then separating to form new groups 
and figures of sound—a wonderful 
variety, the more wonderful the 
more irregular it is; but in the 
military march the time must be 
very strictly marked according to 
the rules of measure. Now, the 
chime cannot have the time given 
to it, for the tongue of the bell 
beats its own time, according to 
the natural laws of motion or the 
greater or less energy and hearti- 
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ness of the bell-ringer; yet surely 
it is not on this account wanting in 
rhythmic harmony, We conclude, 
therefore, that there are two kinds 
of rhythm—the natural, based up- 
on natural laws, and the artificial, 
resting upon the conventional laws 
of measure. We might have de- 
duced this truth at once from our 
distinction between natural and ar- 
tificial music, but we have prefer- 
red to bring it out independently, 
in order to shed further light upon 
the first distinction.* 

Having established the nature of 
rhythm and its two main divisions, 
we next ask, What are the constitu- 
tive elements of rhythm? In other 
words, what are the principles 
which are to guide the speaker and 
singer to a proper expression of the 
rhythm in delivering a speech or 
rendering a piece of music? 

The fundamental principles of 
rhythm are also divided into the 
two classes of natural and conven- 
tional. The rhythmical rules for 
prose reading or speaking coincide 
with the rules of grammar. Accent, 
lowering and raising the tone of 
voice, longer and shorter pauses, 
the separation into sentences and 
clauses, the tones of question and 
answer, the narrative and pathetic 
tones, are all accommodated to the 
idiom of the language, and must 
convey the impression of being free, 
unconstrained, and dependent upon 
the choice of the speaker or reader— 
in short, they must be natural. It 
is quite different with the delivery 
of verse. The natural rules of the 
idiom of the language yield to 
the conventional laws of prosody 
and metre. Whatever in prose was 
free and unmeasured, here becomes 
limited by the measure; the natu- 
ral accent gives place to a strictly 
determined quantity; the division 

* Cf. Augustinus, De Musica, lib. iii. c. i. 
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of sentences according to the mean- 
ing is superseded by the mathemat- 
ically-calculated divisions, recur- 
ring at regular intervals, of syllables, 
feet, verses, and strophes; the rais- 
ing and lowering of the voice are 
no longer regulated by the sense 
but by the character of the verse; 
in short, the impression produced 
is that the whole in all its parts is 
regulated and measured by fixed 
laws. 

The same fundamental distinc- 
tions determine the rhythm of 
natural and artificial song. Natu- 
ral song is distinguished from prose 
speech only in the fact that its tone- 
intervals are measurable and per- 
tain to a fixed scale, so that the 
figures of sound have a determinate 
musical character; but artificial 
song has, with verse, in all points a 
common basis of conventional laws. 
In natural song the observance of 
the rhythm consists solely in the 
recitation of the text. Thisrhythm 
is nothing else than a modulated 
recitation, and its execution will be 
the better the more it corresponds 
in every particular with good speak- 
ing—with the exception, of course, 
of the modulation of the voice, 
which makes it song—so that the 
words of the text may be heard and 
their sense easily understood. In 
artificial or measured song, on the 
contrary, the observance of the 
rhythm consists in adhering strictly 
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to the laws of the measure, giving 
their due value to the long and 
short notes and rests, even at the 
risk of mutilating and disfiguring the 
text, so that it is sometimes scarce- 
ly discernible. In natural music 
the text always asserts its suprema- 
cy, and every rhythm that interferes 
with it is to be rejected as a bad 
one; in artificial music measure 
and harmony are the prevailing ele- 
ments, and the text must be accom- 
modated to the established artificial 
form. In natural music the text, 
as it were, sings itself, while the 
text of artificial music zs sung ; or, 
in other words, in the former the 
singer must first of all thoroughly 
acquire the meaning and form of 
the text and then proceed to exe- 
cute it according to the modulation 
of its own tone-figures; in the lat- 
ter the singer must above all keep 
to the musical form, and he can’ 
make up for the text by merely 
sounding the vowels. 

So much for the general prin- 
ciples of rhythm. We shall now 
proceed to deduce from them spe- 
cial rules for the execution of nat- 
ural song, with a particular applica- 
tion to the liturgical chant. For 
all the rhythmical‘ rules of natural 
music find in the chant their fullest 
application, only that a supernatu- 
ral element is added to the natural 
and exercises an essential influence 
upon the rhythm. 
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THE VISION OF MARIE DE L’INCARNATION. 


BLEsszp Marie, worn with vigil, 
God’s love reigning in her breast, 

Weary of her worldly duties, 

Heart in heaven seeking rest, 


Saw one night in mystic dreaming 
Vision of a life to come, 

Shadow of long pathways leading 

Far away from childhood’s home. 






Softly gazed a graceful lady, 
Whose sweet face was all unknown, 

Placing, gently smiling on her, 

Soft white hand in Marie’s own, 


And so led her ever westward 

Toward the illimitable sea, 
Where the dark waves, cloud-o’ershadowed, 
Beat the shore tumultuously. 






Far away a gleam of silver 
Shot along the leaden sky— 

Ray of promise seemed descending 

On the troubled waves to lie. 


While blessed Marie and the lady 
Gazed across the raging sea, 
Stood one clothed in white beside them, 
seckoned to them silently— 






One of Christ’s beloved apostles, 

Who, with hand upraised to bless, 
Pointed out their destined pathway, 
Solaced them in their distress. 


Marie and her comrade followed 
Many windings of the shore 
Till, the angry roar grown fainter, 
Trod their feet a pavement o’er 


Built with perfect blocks of marble 

Pure as soul of martyr maid, 
Lines of vermeil intersecting— 
Love and purity inlaid. 
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Everywhere arose about them 
Cloister arch and convent wall, 

Columns angels might have fashioned 
In lost Eden ere the fall. 


Clustered domes that Brunelleschi 
Might have wrought in holiest dream ; 
Portals opened, Buonarotti 
Might indeed of heaven deem. 


Here in fresco were fair angels 
Blesséd Fra Angelico, 

With his consecrated pencil, 
Might on Paradise bestow. 


Ever on the blesséd Marie 
With her unknown comrade passed, 
Treading o’er the bright mosaics, 
Heeding not the arches vast, - 


While a faint and dulcet echo 
Of a far-off convent choir 

Filled thé many-columned cloister, 
Floated o’er each. sculptured spire— 


Hymns intoned that Palestrina, 
Soul and music glorified, 
Might set down for seraphs’ singing 
In whose hearts love ne’er hath died. 
Ever onward passed the pilgrims, 
By all beauty unbeguiled, 
Till they saw on marble temple 
Throned the Mother and the Child. 


Ah! no painter, raised to saintship, 
Could that beauty give in truth— 

Child Divine, with sinless Mother 
Clothed in maiden grace of youth. 


Seemed a distant, mystic vision 

In the Mother’s eyes to rest, 
Turning from the sunlit orient 

To the cloud-o’ershadowed west; 


Gazing o’er a rugged region, 
Endless wilderness of hills, 

Valleys coursed by mighty rivers, 
Snow-peaks feeding countless rills. 
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Seemed the vast and darkened country 
Half-concealed in drifting mist 

That no shadow-piercing sunshine 
Into rosy blushing kissed. 


Long and longing looked the Mother 
With unutterable love, 

So desiring that far country 
Hers to call in heaven above; 


Longing so in that dim region 
Men should see her Son’s cross shine, 
That those mist-encumbered rivers 
Bear his message all divine. 


Blesséd Marie, soul-entrancéd, 
Knelt adoring at the feet 

Of the beautiful, bright vision 
Bending down her love to greet. 


Gently stooped the Mother toward her 
With the wonderful Christ-Child, 

Kissed her three times as in blessing, 
On her upturned face sweet smiled. 


As if melted in love’s rapture, 
As dissolved in endless day, 

Faded all the shining vision— 
Marie woke to rise and pray ; 


Woke to seek the mystic meaning 
Of the dream her soul had known, 
And the region’s place God’s Mother 
Sighed to number as her own. 


In the peaceful northern country 
Indian and Canadian know 

All blessed Marie’s faithful labor 
In the heats and through the snow. 


Mary of the Incarnation 
Reigns in their true hearts a saint, 
And across our lake-bound border 
Drifts an echo, still most faint, 


Of her courage and her wisdom, 
Of her life beatified, 
And we hold her as a herald 
Of that Queen, we claim with pride, 
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Who so craved our hills and valleys 
With unutterable love 

That in truth they have been given 
In her care, for us, above; 


Keepeth watch Our Lady’s mother 
Over Canada’s fair state, 

Our aspiring stars glad gather 
Round the Maid Immaculate. 





PERE MONSABRE. 


AmoncsT the leading figures of 
France in our day there are few 
whose personality stands out with 
more distinctive originality than 
that of the Dominican monk who 
for over twenty years has been a 
recognized orator in his native land, 


and poured out to her people the 
resources of his indefatigable in- 
tellect and the zeal of his apostolic 


heart. He is so well known at 
home that it would be superfluous 
to comment upon him there; but in 
the United States the case is dif- 
ferent, and we are sure that our 
readers will feel interested in hear- 
ing some account of the man who, 
as an orator, a priest, and a monk, 
has made his name famous in two 
worlds, whose voice has reached 
beyond the Atlantic to many a 
noble mind and earnest soul, and 
whose teaching has awakened the 
light of faith in many who will 
never look upon the face of the 
teacher. 


Jacques Marie Louis Monsabré 
was born at Blois on Dec. 10, 1827. 
He himself informed us from the 
pulpit of Notre Dame that he was 
brought up by the humble Christian 
Brothers. He was a_ spirited, 
turbulent child, the torment of his 


masters. Nothing could give us a 
better idea of his character than 
the following anecdote, which Pére 
Monsabré related not long since to 
a group of friends. 

When he was a little fellow of 
eight he used to serve Mass at the - 
village church of Cour-Cheverny, 
near Blois. He enjoyed his func- 
tions as acolyte, but he enjoyed play 
still- more, especially a game of 
ball, and sometimes M. le Curé 
was kept waiting while the acolyte 
was thus agreeably engaged. One 
morning he was kept waiting so 
long that he lost patience and went 
out to look for little Jacques. He 
had not far to go, for there was the 
acolyte right in front of the church, 
hard at work at his favorite game 
with a number of other little boys. 
To confiscate the ball and consign 
it to his pocket, and march off the 
delinquent to the sacristy, was the 
work of amoment. Jacques offer- 
ed no resistance, but meekly and 
quietly attired himself in his sur- 
plice and accompanied M. le Curé 
to the altar, where he proceeded to 
serve as usual with pious attention. 
But when they came to the Offertony 
the good curé was surprised to see 
the acolyte remain immovable on 
his knees. He coughed, but it had 
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no effect.- At last he said in a low 
voice, “ Petit, les burettes ?” “My 
ball ?” replied the fetit, holding out 
his hand. The feelings of the 
priest may be imagined. Three 
times he demanded the cruets, each 
time with increasing vehemence ; 
but each time the audacious /etit 
held out his hand, with the words, 
“Ma balle.” Of course the curé 
had to give in; the confiscated ball 
was produced from some recess un- 
der his vestments, and the fettt 
went for the cruets. Pére Mon- 
sabré did not add what vengeance 
the curé took on this piece of un- 
paralleled juvenile effrontery, but 
we may be sure that it did not go 
unpunished. 

If, however, the child was keen 
at play, he was equally eager at 
study. He entered the seminary 
at Blois at a very early age,,com- 
pleted his three first classes in one 
year, and was noted as much for 
his piety as for diligence and 
success in his studies. At sixteen 
he received the soutane and began 
his theology. Theses, objections, 
dissertations, all were at once easy 
to him, and his astonished profes- 
sors prophesied great things of him 
in the future. 

He had scarcely received the 
tonsure when he felt drawn to the 
monastic life, and addressed him- 
self with this view to Pére Lacor- 
daire. But the bishop of Blois, un- 
willing to lose so distinguished a 
member from his clergy, determin- 
ed to try his vocation thoroughly 
by making him pass first through 
the probation of parish work and 
preceptorship. 

The Abbé Monsabré was named 
vicar at Mer, near Orleans; but it 
was in Belgium, while staying with 
the family of the Comte de Brigode, 
that the voice of God called to him 
with a force and distinctness that 
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were not to be resisted. After a 
delay of four years doubt was no 
longer possible ; he again wrote to 
Pére Lacordaire, who received him 
with open arms into the newly-re- 
stored order of St. Dominic. 

He was, called to preach the 
yearly retreat to the pupils at So- 
réze, and his instructions through- 
out proved quite a revelation. On 
the closing day of the retreat Pére 
Lacordaire, whose responsive soul 
was stirred to its depths by the in- 
spired touch of the young preach- 
er, rose up, and, addressing himself 
to the youthful audience, exclaim- 
ed with emotion : 

“My friends, I need make no 
eulogium on the preacher whom you 
have heard for the last eight days. 
I am proud of him.” 

Soon after this Pére Monsabré 
was sent by his superiors to Paris, 
where the fame of his rising talent 
had prepared the way for him. He 
tells us himself, with a charm all 
his own, the story of these early 
labors : 

“In 1857, at the beginning of 
the winter, the hand of a father 
and a friend humbly pointed out 
to me a little group of young men 
who were anxious to have lessons 
in theology. I was a new-comer, 
inexperienced, and too unlearned, 
it seemed to me, to satisfy them. 
But some commands are given with 
so much grace that it becomes im- 
possible not to obey them. I 
obeyed the gentle religious whose 
lightest wish was dear to me. I 
can still see our lowly beginnings, 
looking back from a distance of 
eight years. It was one evening 
in the chapter-hall of our convent 
in Paris. The fire was crack- 
ling on the hearth, a lamp suspend- 
ed from the ceiling shed a sub- 
dued light over an audience of 
some fifty attentive listeners, and 
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I began, almost with a trembling 
voice, to explain the first words of 
the symbol.” * 

It was thus that his apostolate 
took birth. It was to a small group 
of young men that for six years he 
poured out the first vintage of his 
eloquence. Great works are most- 
ly born in the shade, and struggle 
on there until the day marked by 
God, when they suddenly burst out 
into the sunshine with a splendor 
that astounds the world. 

Introduction au Dogme Catho- 
ligue—such is the title of the two 
volumes which contain the forty con- 
ferences delivered in the convent 
of St. Thomas Aquinas. It contains 
a complete course of Christian 
philosophy. To compel Reason to 
accept Faith; to point out the dan- 
gers to be avoided, the sacrifices 
to be made; to restore to it its due 
share in the action of faith, and 
thence conclude by the aid of tes- 
timonies the absolute necessity of 
its submission to faith—such is the 
plan and the ensemble of this noble 
work, full of fire, grandeur, and 
light. 

We cannot resist quoting one 
page from these early volumes, 
the first-fruits of that prolific mind. 
The orator, having established the 
sublime harmonies of reason and 
faith, comes at last to martyrdom, 
the supreme testimony of the soul 
which proclaims her immortal love: 


‘When I find myself too mercilessly 
buffeted on that stormy sea where the 
winds of doubt and incredulity blow, I 
fall back and make for the entrance of 
that river which in my spiritual geogra- 
phy I call the river of blood. Rowing 
up this stream, I behold its ravaged 
banks, still strewn with the rich foliage 
and vegetation which the enemy’s hand 
has flung upon the soil. Here is the 
woodbine, cut down before its blossoms 
had burst open the bud. Hail, dear in- 


* Introduction au Dogme Catholique, preface. 
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nocents, first-fruits of persecuted hu- 
manity! Hail, little ones, who knew no 
one in this world but Christ and your 
mothers, and who died for Christ in your 
mothers’ arms! 

‘‘Here are the spotless lilies. Hail, 
modest virgins, faithful lovers of the 
best and holiest of spouses! Hail, ye 
noble daughters who. joined the robe of 
chastity to the royal mantle empurpled 
by your blood ! 

“Here are the fruitful olive-trees. Hail, 
incomparable women, in whom the mo- 
ther’s love was conquered by the great- 
est of all loves! 

“ Here are the humble shrubs. Hail, 
slaves ! hail, plebeians ! hail, ye men of 
nothing, who rose from obscurity and 
degradation to the sublime confession of 
the faith ! 

‘* Here are the proud palm-trees. Hail 
to ye,nobles! Hail, patricians! Hail, 
princes of this world, fallen of your own 
free will from glory to opprobrium, 
from luxurious ease to torments ! 

‘** Here are the cedars of Lebanon ; . 
the cedars, too, are down. Hail, priests ! 
hail, pontiffs! Hail, apostles of the good 
tidings, the highest in light and the first 
in death. . . . My journey is come to an 
end ; I have reached the source of the 
river. Before me there rises up a piece 
of dry wood whose fruit is living: it is 
the cross; the cross, and upon it my 
Jesus! From his feet, from his hands, 
from his adorable Heart the blood flows 
in streams. He bears witness for his 
Father ; the others bear witness for him. 
I have seen all. Farewell, blessed 
cross, farewell! I am going away, not 
with my heart harrowed, but melted and 
overflowing to the brim with gratitude. 
I am going down to the sea, where I am 
to become a fisher of souls ; and hence- 
forth, secure on the frail skiff which bears 
my thoughts, I will follow the crimson 
wake which flows from the stream of 
blood. I will follow it until I reach 
the haven where eternal truth awaits 
me.” * 


Four years went by, during 
which Pére Monsabré carried the 
light of his talent and the fire 
of his zeal all over France. He 
preached successively at Bayeux, 
Lille, Cambrai, Blois, Aix-en-Pro- 


* Introduction au Dogme Catholique, 37me 
conférence. 
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vence,and Rouen. St. Sulpice and 
St. Thomas d’Aquin recalled him 
again to Paris, where his Lenten 
sermons at the latter church in 
1868 made a marked sensation. 
He chose for his subject through- 
out the Passion of our Lord. On 
the closing day his soul found ut- 
terance in accents of such irre- 
sistible pathos that the audience 
melted into tears and rose en masse 
to applaud the preacher. 

In 1869 France was grieved by 
the lamentable fall of a man whom 
the Catholics had acclaimed as a 
leader, and as Advent drew near 
Monseigneur Darboy cast his eyes 
around his clergy to see who might 
fitly replace him in the pulpit of 
Notre Dame. Calling to mind the 
conferences of St. Thomas d’Aquin, 
he selected Pére Monsabré and 
named him as preacher for the Ad- 
vent station. 

But if Pére Monsabré enjoyed 
the fame of an orator, he had also 
the reputation of being an extreme 
“ultramontane,’ and when _ his 
nomination became known the ra- 
dical and free-thinking press took 
the alarm and sounded a war-cry 
in chorus. And so far they were 
right. The middle ages, under the 
clear light of St. Thomas Aqui- 
nas, were about to appear in arms 
against them. Pére Monsabré, 
taken by surprise at the eleventh 
hour, had barely time, when he re- 
ceived the order of the archbishop, 
to collect his thoughts before as- 
cending the steps of that pulpit 
still filled with the memories of his 
illustrious predecessor and father; 
and yet his success surpassed all 
expectations. 

“The Council and the Jubilee”— 
such was the burning subject that 
he undertook to treat. His open- 
ing sentence was a testimony to the 
glory of his beloved master. 
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‘Eighteen years ago,” he said, ‘in 
this place where I now stand, a man 
whom you knew and loved exclaimed: 
‘O walls of Notre Dame, sacred vaults 
that bore my words to so many intel- 
lects deprived of God, altars that bless- 
ed me, I am not taking leave of you!’ 
Nevertheless, you saw him here no 
more; the tomb silenced that great 
voice. Did he die altogether? No, 
messieurs, he still lives in the undying 
admiration of France and the whole 
world ; he lives in you, whom he called 
his glory and his crown; he lives in the 
humble son who presents to you to-day 
the habit made illustrious by his genius 
and his sanctity, who comes to place at 
your service a voice that he blessed, and 
to add to his fame by proving to you 
once more that no one can equal him.” 


He then plunged into the heart 
of his subject: the convoking of 
the council—the church’s royal call 
by which she proposed to repulse 
and confound the accusations of 
her enemies in asserting herself 
more solemnly than ever, but also 
her maternal call whereby she pur- 
posed to supply the wants of the 
great Christian family in the con- 
temporary crisis; the union of the 
council and the jubilee; prayers 
asked for by the church and trea- 
sures distributed by her; the atti- 
tude of the church before the 
world; majesty and authority of the 
council—according to human views, 
it is the strongest and most impos- 
ing authority, supported by that 
supreme grandeur which we call 
majesty; and if from the contem- 
porary manifestation of the church 
we remount to her origin, the 
council is the majesty, the au- 
thority of God—finally, our atti- 
tude in presence of the church 
dogmatizing : we owe to the church 
entire confidence before her deci- 
sion; after her decision perfect sub- 
mission. 

Such was the outline, full of 
grandeur, depth, and harmony, 
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which Pére Monsabré traced of 
his vast subject, and which he treat- 
ed in language of such consummate 
beauty and purity that it was said 
by a man of the world, “ One learns 
how to write in listening to him 
speaking.” 


‘*Be generous,” he exclaims at the 
close of these conferences—‘“‘ be gener- 
ous; constitute yourselves apostles of 
the decrees of the church after having 
been their disciples. Let not the divine 
light enter into your souls as into a dark- 
some cavern whence it cannot issue ; 
but place yourselves before it like a 
mirror which will reflect its victorious 
rays on all sides. Do not close your 
doors to sing timidly the concert of 
faith, but throw them wide open, and 
cry out with the Prophet-King: I be- 
lieved, and therefore I have spoken— 
Credidi, propter quod locutus sum, The 
more intelligent you are the more au- 
thority your voice will have ; faith will 
make you eloquent. The cowardice of 
silence amidst the din of noise which 
confuses all minds ‘would be the ruin of 
the Catholic cause. Look at error; it 
is not silent, for its maxim is that for- 
tune is on the side of the bold—audaces 
fortuna juvat. Well, you must be bold- 
er than error; your fortune is the grace 
of God, and it can never fail you.” 


We have now come to the years 
1870 and 1871—disastrous dates for 


France. Pére Monsabré was to 
have resumed in the Lent of 1871 
his interrupted conferences; but 
he had fallen upon evil times that 
rendered this impossible, and he 
was obliged to remain at Metz, 
where he happened to be just then. 
He preached in the cathedral of 
the beleaguéred city, and his ser- 
mons, full of burning patriotism, were 
uplifting to all who heard them. 
His farewell to Metz after it had 
passed into the hands of the Prus- 
sians will never be forgotten. It 
was on Easter Sunday; he held 
forth in exulting alleluias on the 
glories of the Resurrection, stirring 
the mourning hearts of his hearers 
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to pulses of unearthly hope and 
joy passing the joys of this world; 
then suddenly, carried away by 
an overpowering rush of patriotic 
emotion, he cried out: “ And peo- 
ples also rise from the grave when 
they have been bathed in the grace 
of Christ; and when, despite their 
crimes and their iniquities, they 
have not abjured the faith, the 
sword of a barbarian and the pen 
of an ambitious statesman cannot 
assassinate them for ever. You 
may change their name but not 
their blood. When the term of 
expiation draws to its close, that 
blood awakes and by a law of na- 
ture flows back into the current of 
the old national life. You are not 
dead for me, my brethren,. . . my 
friends, . . my fellow-country- 
men! ... No, you are not dead. 
Wheresoever I go, I swear it to 
you, I will speak of your patriotic © 
sorrows, your patriotic aspirations, 
your patriotic anger; everywhere I 
willspeak of youas Frenchmen until 
that blessed day when I come back 
to this cathedral to preach the 
sermon of your deliverance, and to 
sing with you a Ze Deum such as 
never yet resounded beneath these 
vaults.” 

The congregation rose at these 
words like one man and broke 
forth into passionate acclamations. 
The orator was obliged to escape 
by flight from the ovation, the re- 
port of which, indeed, made it 
necessary for him to fly from Metz 
at once. 

The following October he pro- 
nounced a discourse at Chateau- 
dun which breathed the same pa- 
triotic ardor and woke up a stormy 
controversy in the press. 

Pére Monsabré returned to Paris 
the ensuing year. The reaction 
caused by recent events was still 
too pronounced to admit of his im- 
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mediately entering on the exposi- 
tion of Catholic dogma which he 
had been meditating. It was ne- 
cessary to prepare the way for it 
by defining the nature of the in- 
evitable struggle which was im- 
pending. Radicalism versus Radi- 
calism—such was the title of these 
conferences, and ‘one admirably 
chosen, for it signified the oppo- 
sition of truth to error; the resto- 
ration of Christian faith in private 
life, in family life, and social life. 
Paris has still vividly in remem- 
brance the glowing eloquence with 
which these momentous questions 
were treated. As formerly at Metz 
and at St. Thomas d’Aquin, the 
enthusiasm of the audience broke 
forth in applause, which Pére Mon- 
sabré checked in commanding 
tones. “ Messieurs,” he said, “all 
external expression of feeling, ex- 
cept that of prayer, profanes the 
church. In profane places ap- 
probation may find vent, because 
disapproval has also its rights; but 
in the sacred precincts this cannot 
be. If some applaud, why should 
not others condemn? The church, 
the temple of peace, would thus 
become an abode of confusion and 
discord. Grieve me no more by 
these noisy demonstrations. If I 
feel the need of being sustained by 
your sympathy, I can read it in 
your eyes, which speak to me loud- 
er and better than your voices.” 

The following year the orator 
entered on that magnificent expo- 
sition of Catholic dogma which 
forms in itself a monument of lofti- 
est proportions, the principal out- 
lines of which we shall rapidly 
glance over: 

A general view of Catholic dog- 
ma; the knowledge of God; the 
affirmation of God’s existence; de- 
monstration of his existence; the 
personality of God; the contempo- 
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rary idol—such is the bare frame- 
work of the Lenten station of 1873. 
The design of the preacher was to 
edify while combating, and this 
twofold object, manifested at the 
opening of the conferences, is vic- 
toriously pursued to the end. 

Credo in Deum!—such is the 
conclusion of the teaching of this 
first year. 

After studying the work of God 
in its entirety the author con- 
siders it in its government. On 
one side the domain of God, on the 
other the liberty of man—two cer- 
tain propositions; but how are 
they to be reconciled? The solu- 
tion of the mystery is found in 
prayer. Prayer is the link which 
connects them ; it is opposed neither 
to the dignity of man nor the im- 
mutability of God; it associates 
man with the divine government. 

These problems solved, Pére Mon- 
sabré closes his explanation of the 
divine government by two brilliant 
discourses on “ Predestination and 
Grace.” 

The Lenten conferences of 1877 
were the last and most remarkable 
triumph of the eloquent Dominican. 
The plan of the Incarnation, hu- 
manity in Adam, his fall, the fall 
in humanity, the fulness of time, 
the paradise of the Incarnation— 
such were the subjects treated in 
them. They comprised the whole 
history of man, his birth, the 
catastrophe by which he fell from 
his original height, the sorrows 
and tears which followed upon his 
exile from Paradise, and above all 
that stream of misery which, be- 
neath the feet of Adam, sprang forth 
from Eden to inundate the earth 
and overwhelm humanity. Let us 
pause here to contemplate for a 
moment the striking picture of 
death which is brought before us 
by the preacher : 
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“The divine assizes are over; the 
Judge disappears ; there remain only 
the condemned and the executioner— 
the condemned, who go forth wailing 
toward the land of banishment, and dare 
not turn back to bid farewell to the home 
of their innocence and happiness; the 
executioner, invisible, and preparing in 
silence the last stroke which is to give 
effect to the divine sentence: Morte 
morieris. Adam and. Eve lost all ; but 
there is still such a wealth of sap in their 
young nature that they do not under- 
stand the ful: extent of their chastise- 
ment. What is death? This sad ques- 
tion disturbs them. They follow with a 
tearful eye the fall of the withered leaf 
which the wind sweeps before it; they 
listen with wondering awe to the wails 
of the dying beasts, and they gaze with 
horror on their motionless bodies. ‘O 
my lord! exclaims the woman in trem- 
bling tones, ‘is this death? And 
Adam can only answer, Perhaps. 

‘But by and by the slayer has com- 
menced the universal carnage which is 
only to end with time: Cain has killed 
his brother Abel. When the mother of 
mankind beheld the blood-stained body 
of her beloved son stretched lifeless at 
her feet, she was seized with terror and 
broke forth into sobs and lamentations. 
She sank down upon the ground, and, 
taking in her arms the inanimate form of 
Abel, she covered it with kisses. ‘My 
son, I am thy mother,’ she cried. 
‘Dost thou not hear me? Open thy 
beautiful eyes and look atme! Answer 
me! Omy God! he hears me not; he 
speaks not; he breathes not; he is in- 
sensible and cold as ice. Abel! Abel ! 
Then close to the mother’s ear a grave 
and trembling voice made answer: 
‘Woman, God has so willed it ; this ts 
death,’ They weep together and by 
their tears become purified from their 
Ge discs: 


After traversing many sorrows, 
behold us at last in presence of the 
Incarnation : Zt in Jesum Christum. 
A promise of salvation followed 
quick upon the chastisement of our 
first parents; heaven was some day 
to open and send forth a Saviour 
to the world. But a long series of 
ages was to revolve before the com- 
ing of this Redeemer. Wherefore 
this delay ? 

VOL. XXVIII.—42 
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“Tt would have been unworthy of the 
divine greatness of Jesus Christ, as well 
as in contradiction to the accustomed 
order of Providence, had he come into 
this world, as it were, by surprise. A 
preparation in harmony with the dignity 
of his person and the importance of the 
mission that he came to accomplish was 
necessary for the coming of the Incarnate 
Word. As the sun in nature is preceded 
by a faint, pale dawn that whitens the 
horizon, and a bright aurora whose 
purple glow gilds the clouds and the 
hill-tops, so the Sun of Grace must needs 
have been heralded by the dawn of the 
patriarchal era and the aurora of the 
propneticage. Even as the kings of the 
earth have their coming announced by 
heralds and couriers, and advance pre- 
ceded by a pompous procession, so was 
it meet that the King of Heaven should 
not appear until the world had been 
warned of his approach by figures and 
oracles, and until a long line of illus- 
trious envoys had prepared the way for 
him, shadowing forth the incomparable 
splendor of him who was to come after 
them.” 


He comes! And as the garden 
of Paradise had been prepared for 
the first man, another paradise 
had, in the moral order, been pre- 
pared to receive the new Adam. 
This was Mary, the paradise of 
the Incarnation; Mary, preserved 
from the stain of sm in her Im- 
maculate Conception ; Mary, whose 
soul is a garden of delights, full of 
the fragrance of grace, of virtue, of 
all beauty. By her is uttered the 
fiat which decides a wonder far 
greater than Creation: Zt Verbum 
caro factum est | 


We have glanced lightly over 
the work of this son of St. Domi- 
nic, whose voice wakes the echoes 
of Notre Dame with a sublimity of 
doctrine which recalls the Angel of 
the Schools. His eloquence, and 
the response which it evokes from 
his countrymen, are a living evi- 
dence of the vitality of the great 
religious families which are perse- 
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cuted because they constitute the 
dauntless and intrepid advance- 
guard of the church of God. 

This dogmatic achievement of 
Pére Monsabré is in itself a com- 
pendium of the theology of the 
middle ages, and at the same time 
a powerful and conclusive answer 
to many of the burning and con- 
troverted questions of the day. 
If we need a visible proof of this, 
we have it in the spectacle of the 
thousands of men, of all classes 
and all ages, who, after the annual 
retreat of Holy Week, are to be 
seen crowding to receive the Pas- 
chal Lamb at the altar-rails of the 
old cathedral. 

We shall not attempt to give 
our readers a portrait of Pére 
Monsabré; we will confine our- 
selves to this brief sketch of his 
labors. It would, indeed, be diffi- 
cult to paint truthfully the likeness 
of that vigorous and gentle physi- 
ognomy, to convey a just idea of 
the singular mixture of strength 
and sweetness, of brilliant daring 
and delicate simplicity, which are 
its salient characteristics. Those 
who know him are struck by the 
easy, undefiant indifference which 
he displays concerning the estimate 
that the world forms both of him- 
self and his preaching. Few men 
of the day have been honored by 
more persistent notice from the 
press than he, and certainly no 
victim of its injustice and stu- 
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pidity is less affected by its at- 
tacks. 

“Que voulez-vous?” he said 
laughingly not many months ago 
to a gentleman who expressed sur- 
prise that he did not resent the 
absurd and malignant onslaught of 
a radical journal—“ que voulez- 
vous? When one is condemned 
to be devoured by the beasts, one 
may as well let one’s self be devour- 
ed to the end !” 

One day—it was a long time ago 
—when Pére Monsabré was a nov- 
ice at Flavigny, a number of his 
brother novices were conversing in 
his presence on the misfortune of 
those souls, separated from God, in 
whom the mere sight of a priest 
rouses feelings of anger and terror ; 
full of generous compassion, they 
began to say what they would do 
later on to help these erring ones. 
Pére Monsabré, who had_ been 
silent up to this point, now extlaim- 
ed with emotion : 

“I know what I shall do. I 
will carry my habit and cowl 
through the streets, and force men 
to look at them, and I will cry out, 
‘Prenez garde! c'est l’évangile 
qui passe !'—‘ Beware! the Word 
of God is passing by.’” 

We cannot close our brief notice 
by a worthier tribute of admira- 
tion to the subject of it than by 
applying to himself that sublime 
cry of his youth: “ Prenez garde! 
c'est ’évangile qui passe !”’ 
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In an article entitled “ Some 
Barriers between Capital and La- 
bor” * we have pointed out some 
of the difficulties attending the 
“labor problem,” as it is termed, 
and the unsatisfactory relations at 
present existing between labor and 
capital, or-rather between laborers 
and capitalists. We also remarked 
that the church, through her divine 
commission “ to teach all nations,” 
must be regarded as the only power 
competent to solve this apparently 
perplexing problem. We said that 
the solutions offered by modern 
philosophical speculators contained 
nothing that was true, save that 
which the church has offered for 
centuries, and which is embodied 
in the sublime declarations of St. 
Paul, “ We areall members each of 
the other,” and that as “God has 
made of one blood all races and 
nations of men to dwell together 
upon the earth,” we must recog- 
nize the necessity of “ bearing each 
other’s burdens.” 

These comprehensive but simple 
declarations, both in their letter 
and spirit, embody the only solu- 
tion of all moral, social, and indus- 
trial problems. The church as a 
Spiritual organization has always 
advocated and defended these prin- 
ciples. It was the church that first 
laid the foundation of modern in- 
dustry. When she began her glo- 
rious career pagan Rome was the 
military mistress of the world. But 
the symbol of Rome’s greatness 
was the triumph of the sword. 
The barbarian hordes surrounded 
her northern borders; they ,had 
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been subdued but not conquered. 
The shadow of the sword fell ev- 
erywhere throughout that mighty 
empire, which.was little more than 
a vast military camp. War was 
the normal condition of the people; 
peaceful industry the episode. Such 
was the condition of the civilized 
world when the reign of the Prince 
of Peace began. A few centuries 
pass away, and the mighty military 
empire of the Cesars is gone. Pa- 
ganism has faded away before the 
light of the cross. The military 
hero and conqueror has given place 
to the spiritual and moral teacher; 
the barbarians who had threatened 
to overturn civilization were con- . 
quered, converted, and civilized. 
Through the monastic system no- 
ble and heroic souls taught the 
people by precept and example the 
blessings of peaceful industry. Pil- 
grims from distant quarters, when 
they came to pay homage to the 
devotion and sanctity of a saint, 
often found him engaged superin- 
tending the labor of a farmer, or 
mending lamps, or in some equal- 
ly humble but useful occupation. 
It was St. Augustine who gave 
to the world the maxim, Zadorare 
est orare ; and it was St. Ignatius 
who taught his followers to work 
as if everything could be accom- 
plished by work, and to pray as if 
all depended upon prayer. 

In the face of facts like these it 
will hardly be contended that thee 
church is unequal to the task of 
directing and consecrating the 
mighty empire she has conquered., 
Having reared and fostered the 
grand structure comprised in the 
word civilization, is she to meet the 
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fate of Frankenstein and be de- 
stroyed by that which she has 
created ? 

These great achievements were 
accomplished by the church through 
her spiritual supremacy. As a spi- 
ritual organization the church is 
the highest expression of the di- 
vine will that has been manifested 
on the earth. This result has been 
the work of centuries, and the work 
must continue until the Gospel has 
been preached to every creature, 
and the nations of the earth ac- 
knowledge her true character and 
divine mission in accordance with 
the divine injunction, “Seek ye first 
the kingdom of God, and his jus- 
tice, and all these things, will be 
added unto you.” 

The church, as a spiritual or- 
ganization, is also the perfection of 
human wisdom. Her aim has been 
to perfect the union of humanity 
through the acceptance of a com- 
mon faith and doctrine, which 
should manifest itself in love to 
God and love to our fellow-men. 
This unity of thought and feeling 
must be brought about in order to 
sustain and direct our activity to 
the proper objects. Thus it is 
clear that the question of the rela- 
tions between capitalists and work- 
ers is a moral and religious prob- 
lem, and must be subordinated to 
moral and spiritual control. From 
this point of view the problem is 
divested of all its obscurities. But 
so long as doctrinaires persist in 
seeking a solution from the basis 
of “enlightened self-interest” and 
mere material considerations, just 
0 long will the labor problem be a 
bone of contention among factions, 
and the laboring millions be the 
unfortunate victims of poverty, 
hopeless toil, enforced idleness, and 
the long train of evils which inevi- 
tably attend rebellions against the 
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Spirit of God and the spiritual na- 
ture of man. “ Nature is conquer- 
ed by submission,” said Bacon, and 
man must accept moral and reli- 
gious control when duly attested in 
thought and action. 

Contemplate the sad results which 
have followed the separation of 
temporal affairs from spiritual and 
moral direction. Recall how the 
church discharges her duty as a 
spiritual and moral teacher and 
guide, and contrast the spirit she 
displays with the actions and con- 
duct of too many of those who at 
present direct industrial activity. 

It is Sunday morning. The 
church-bell greets the early dawn, 
calling her children to their de- 
votions; they come by hundreds 
from every quarter, and prostrate 
themselves in devout adoration 
and meditation before the altar, all 
equal in the sight of our common 
Father, all animated with a common 
hope. The priest, the dispenser 
of God’s mysteries, celebrates the 
Holy Sacrifice and addresses his 
prayers to the throne of grace, im- 
ploring forgiveness and mercy, in- 
voking divine assistance to enable 
the people to discharge worthily the 
duties of life. With a heart filled 
with love and piety he bestows his 
blessing and the divine benediction 
on his flock, exhorts them to be 
loving, kind, merciful, dutiful, and 
above all faithful. ‘They separate 
and repair to their homes, many of 
which are the abodes of penury 
and disease. Monday ushers in 
the dull round of toil. If haply 
they have the good fortune to be 
employed, they are in the main 
content. They goto perform their 
usual task; through summer’s heat 
and winter’s cold, in rain and sun- 
shine, they plod the path of duty. 
But in how many cases do they 
meet with the samé loving spirit of 
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care and devotion from their em- 
ployers and those placed in,au- 
thority as was manifested by their 
spiritual father on the previous 
morning? How many of these 
employers realize the nobleness of 
mind and heart that gave utterance 
to the admirable expression, “‘ Work 
is worship ’’? 

The unnatural and deplorable 
divorce between religion and la- 
bor is certainly a sorry specta- 
cle. What are the causes which 
have produced this separation? 
Why is the world so largely given 
éver to intellectual and moral an- 
archy? ‘The simple answer is, the 
temporary disruption of the reli- 
gious synthesis, occasioned by the 
rebellious denial of the divinely-es- 
tablished authority of the Church 
in the exaggeration of the right of 
personal independence. These 
false conceptions produced sects in 
religion, led men to throw off the 
moral restraints of the Christian 
law, convulsed Christendom with 
religious wars, and introduced into 
industrial life competition and sel- 
fishness instead of the principle of 
equality before God and the law 
of Christian brotherhood. 

To prove that the labor question 
is a religious problem it is only 
necessary to examine the nature 
and function of religion. Society 
has always been founded on reli- 
gious belief. ‘The very derivation 
of the term religion denotes 
“unity,” or the means of produc- 
ing unity. This unity implies the 
necessity of a common belief in a 
being superior to man, capable of 
directing his thoughts, feelings, and 
actions, and to whom he owes love, 
service, and devotion. Intellectual 
agreement based on divine faith 
is the primal element in religion. 
But the unity essential to a reli- 
gious society is impossible if the 
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indisputable, indispensable, and na- 
tural right of every man to use 
his reason and to be guided by it 
is so exaggerated as to stuitify it- 
self and to exclude all other legiti- 
mate authority. Wherever this ex- 
aggeration, distortion, and misuse 
of reason prevail dissension and 
discord are to be found. The 
twin dogma of individual sove- 
reignty, the foe of all society and 
the grave of all combinations, if 
consistently carried out, is simply 
the application of the exclusive 
right of individual decision in the 
sphere of politics. This offspring 
of intellectual pride, vanity, and in- 
gratitude has borne its legitimate 
fruits. In place of that unity 
which the church has strenuously 
endeavored to maintain there is 
anarchy. The strong dominate 
with heartless indifference over the 
weak; the weak are filled with 
hatred toward their oppressors. 
Mammon has usurped the place of 
God. Wealth is king, acknow- 
ledging no religious, moral, or* 
social responsibility to the toiling 
millions whose iabor, self-denial, 
and suffering have produced it. 
The intense individualism of the 
present day has not only tended 
to destroy the moral and social 
responsibility of wealth, but it 
threatens to weaken and under- 
mine the foundations of society by 
ignoring the moral and religious 
ties which bind man to his fellows 
and to God. 

In opposition to this view of the 
labor question is that of the mo- 
dern political economists. But 
what is this so-called science of 
political economy? The test of a 
scientific theory is continuousness 
and fertility. But every competent 
and candid student of political eco- 
nomy will confess that experience 
has resulted in discrediting the 
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theory on-which it is based. That 
it isan unfertile speculation is shown 
by the fact that nothing new has 
been added to it since it was first 
elaborated by its founder, Adam 
Smith, in his Wealth of Nations. 
Political economy, as a science, is 
everywhere falling into disrepute, 
and is being rapidly abandoned by 
all competent thinkers. Another 
test of science is that its facts and 
principles must be capable of univer- 
sal application. This test will not 
hold true when applied to political 
economy. Ithas beenextremely limn- 
ited in its application, and its cham- 
pions and advocates are to be found 
only in afew of the nations of western 
Europe. Its unscientific character 
is exhibited in the fact that among 
its most distinguished advocates 
there is no basis of agreement even 
concerning its fundamental princi- 
ples. The leading thinkers of Eu- 
rope and the United States are be- 
ginning to see, as we have pointed 
out, that the labor question is at 
bottom a moral and religious prob- 
lem, and, as such, lies altogether be- 
yond the aim and scope of political 
economy. ‘The object of political 
economy is to ascertain the laws 
which govern “the production, ac- 
cumulation, and distribution of 
wealth.” With religion and morals 
it has nothing to do, as’ these are 
not comprehended in its domain of 
research and investigation. It deals 
only with resuits, not with the 
causes which produce them. The 
teachers of political economy claim 
that the natural and normal basis 
of industry is “competition”; and 
there is a natural law of “supply 
and demand” which, if not inter- 
fered with, would result in produc- 
ing social harmony. But that any 
such law exists is disproved by the 
actual condition of things in Eu- 
rope and America at the present 
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time. Never before has the supply 
of gll material necessaries been so 
great as now. The demand is 
equally extensive, and yet on every 
side we see discord and struggling, 
idleness and want. The theory of 
“ competition ” as a solution of so- 
cial and industrial disorder is as 
baseless as it is immoral. It re- 
solves society into a community of 
sharks and tigers, in which the 
strongest survive by preying on 
their weaker neighbors. It is the 
application of the Darwinian theory 
of the “survival of the fittest ” 
through the struggle for existence. 
And thus it proposes to relegate 
man to the dominion of brute force, 
ignoring the moral and religious 
influences which alone are compe- 
tent to make mankind human. One 
of the fallacies in this doctrine of 
the “ survival of the fittest” is that 
the fittest is the best. This error 
is a pernicious one, in that it con- 
fuses and confounds the judgment. 
It refuses to discriminate between 
physical, social, moral, and reli- 
gious qualities. Its anti-social, and 
therefore immoral, character and in- 
fluence are revealed in its attitude 
toward the past. The effort of the 
church has been to produce unity 
among mankind by the practice of 
social virtues. But political eco- 
nomy is not social, it is individual. 
It makes the individual the unit of 
society. The true unit of society 
is the family, and all true and har- 
monious family life is based on du- 
ties as well as on rights. By,their 
exaggeration of the overshadowing 
importance of “rights,” and their 
equally extravagant depreciation of 
“duties,” Herbert Spencer and 
those who follow him have done an 
ill service to society. But any tol- 
erably well educated Catholic child 
could correct this exaggeration by 
a quotation from his catechism. He 
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would say, “'God made me to know 
him, to love him, to serve him in 
this world, and to be happy with 
him for ever in heaven.” 

It is the duty of every human 
being to know God, to love him, and 
to serve him; it is the right of every 
one freely to seek to do this for 
himself and to aid others to do it. 
It is my right to exercise my rea- 
son to the uttermost; it is my duty 
to follow the dictates of my reason 
and to be guided by it. It is my 
right to resist every attempt to re- 
strict my opportunities of knowing 
and serving God, and of serving 
my fellow-men for the love of God; 
and it is my duty to seek to ac- 
quire this knowledge and to dis- 
charge these obligations. Rights 
and duties go hand-in-hand. The 
exaggeration of the one is the di- 
minution of the other; and the 
man who refuses to perform his 
duties forfeits his rights. ‘here is 
no such thing as a right in the 
sense of absolute independence 
and irresponsibility; and here is 
where Herbert Spencer and his 
followers make their mistake. The 
assertion of such a right is as ab- 
surd as it is immoral. Thus, idle- 
ness, whether voluntary or enforc- 
ed, is acrime against society, and 
a violation of the divine injunction 
that man shall earn his bread by 
the sweat of his brow. Is it not 
evident that all obstacles which 
stand between man and his duty 
to labor are evils of the most fla- 
grant kind, which every one should 
seek to remove? 

Of all the social institutions with 
which God has blessed the world 
none is superior to the family. 
It is the true social unit, and so- 
ciety is merely an aggregation of 
these units. We must therefore 
seek in the Single unit the elements 
which should characterize society 
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as awhole. A happy, well-order- 
ed family is one in which the indi- 
vidual members live for God and 
each other, all inspired with senti- 
ments of love and duty. An un- 
happy family is one in which each 
member is clamoring for his indi- 
vidual rights, with no regard what- 
ever to the duties which are in- 
dissolubly connected with these 
rights. 

If one keeps this idea of the 
family steadily in view he will have 
no difficulty whatever in forming a 
true conception of what society 
should be, and all that is necessary 
to realize .that conception is to 
carry into practical life the sub- 
lime teachings of the church, which 
may be summed up as faith, love, 
and service—faith working through 
love in the service of both God and 
man. 
The spirit of exaggerated indivi- 
dualism has also a corrupting influ- 
ence on political life. _ It fosters the 
growth of selfishness and egotism, 
and creates in the minds of those 
whom it controls the erroneous 
notion that they are independent 
of society. This belief is not only 
immoral and irreligious, but it is 
also anti-republican. A republican 
government is one in which all 
power is directed to the public 
welfare. The wide-spread distrust 
on the part of the people toward 
public officials which is now so 
common is another evidence of 
the decay of social morality. ‘This 
is an extremely discouraging fea- 
ture of our political life. It ren- 
ders the people yinwilling to en- 
trust their rulers with the authority 
necessary to discharge their pro- 
per functions, and consequently 
many of the legitimate functions of 
government are relegated to “rings ” 
and monopolies of various kinds, 
who plunder the community. 
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The low aims of politicians and 
political life, so characteristic of 
the present time, are largely due 
to the decay of faith in religion 
and morals. ‘The spirit of faith 
which gave such energy and vitali- 
ty to life in former times is too 
often wanting in non-Catholic so- 
ciety, and lofty aims and noble 
purposes too seldom inspire public 
life and action. Non-Catholic so- 
ciety as a whole is strangely indif- 
ferent to the past and regardless 
of the future. Its members are 
absorbed in the acquisition of ma- 
terial advantages, and with little 
or misdirected regard to their duty 
as social beings. 

Did Shakspere sing the praises 
of exaggerated individualism? By 
no means. Let us look at his idea 
of the proper organization of so- 
ciety : 


“For government, though high, and low, and 

lower, 

Put into parts, doth keep in one consent, 

Congreeing in a full and natural close, 

Like music. 

Therefore doth heaven divide 

The state of man in divers functions, 

Setting endeavor in continual motion ; 

To which is fixed, as an aim or butt, 

Obedience : for so work the honey-bees— 

Creatures that, by a rule in nature, teach 

The act of order to a peopled kingdom. 

They have a king, and officers of sorts ; 

Where some, like magistrates, correct at home ; 

Others, like merchants, ver ture trade abroad ; 

Others, like soldiers. armed in their stings, 

Make boot upon the summer’s velvet buds ; 

Which pillage they with merry march bring 
home 

To the tent royal of their emperor; 

Who. busied in his majesty, surveys 

The singing masons building roofs of gold ; 

The civil citizens kneading up the honey ; 

The poor mechanic porters crowding in 

Their heavy burdens at his narrow gate ; 

The sad-eyed justice, with his surly hum, 

Delivering o'er to executors pale 

The lazy, yawning drone.” 


y ¢ . 
We are not at all fond of having 
the middle ages continually thrust 


in our faces. 
the merit of the lofty spirit which 
animated the Catholics of that 
epoch, and the worth of the im- 


mense services they rendered to 


We fully recognize . 
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the world. But there burns in the 
hearts of Christians of this day and 
generation the same love of God 
and of man that animated the 
saints and the heroes of the middle 
ages. Non-Christian society is in 
mad revolt against God and against 
the principles of order and true 
progress. But Christian society is 
still inspired by these principles, 
and Catholics, at least, look for- 
ward with hope to the future. The 
present Pope, in his encyclical let- 
ter of the 2ist of April last, thus 
reviews the evils of the day, and 
points out how they have sprung 
from the causes we have 
tioned : 


men- 


“In the very beginning of our pontifi 
cate there rises before us the sad specta 
cle of the evils with which the human race 
is on all sides overwhelmed : the widely 
extended subversion of the supreme truths 
on which, as foundations, human society 
is placed ; the pride of intellect, impa- 
tient of any legitimate authority—the 
perpetual cause of dissensions, whenc« 
arise intestine conflicts, cruel and bloody 
wars ; the contempt of laws which gov- 
ern morals and protect justice ; the insa- 
tiable cupidity of fleeting things and th¢ 
forgetfulness of things eternal, even to 
that insane madness under which so many 
miserable wretches everywhere do not 
fear to lay violent hands on themselves ; 
the thoughtless administration, wast ful 
ness, and malversation of public funds ; 
the audacity of those archdeceivers who 
endeavor to appear the defenders of 
their fatherland, of liberty, and of every 
right ; in fine, that deadly plague which, 
pervading the very vitals cf human so- 
ciety, does not permit it to rest, and 
which portends new revolutions 
most calamitous results. , 

“It is very manifest and evident, vene- 
rable brethren, that civil society is desti 
tute of its solid foundation, if it is not 
based on the eternal principles of truth 
and the immutable laws of right and jus- 
tice, and if a sincere affection does not 
unite the sentiments of men and sweet- 
ly moderate the motives and interchange 
of their duties. Who now can deny that 
it is the church which, by diffusing the 


and 
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Gospel through the nations, brought the 
light of truth to barbarous peoples im- 
bued with superstition, and induced them 
to acknowledge the divine Author of 
things and to respect themselves ; which, 
by removing the calamity of slavery, re- 
called men to the pristine dignity of their 
most noble nature ; which, having unfurl- 
ed the sign of redemption in all parts of 
the earth, by sciences and arts either in- 
troduced or placed under her protection, 
by founding and protecting the best in- 
stitutions of charity, in which provision 
was made for misfortune of every kind, 
everywhere, publicly and privately, ele- 
vated the human race, raised it up - from 
squalor, and fitted it to that form of life 
which was in harmony with the dignity 
and hope of humanity? But if any one 
of sane understanding should compare 
this age in which we live, so hostile to 
religion and the church of Christ, with 
those happy ages in which the church 
was honored as a mother by the nations, 
he will find out that this age of ours, full 
of disturbances and distractions, is di- 
rectly and rapidly rushing to its own 
ruin ; that, on the other hand, those ages 
flourished, enjoying the best institutions, 
tranquillity of life, riches and prosperity, 
all the more in proportion as the people 
showed themselves more observant of the 
government and laws of the church... . 

“ What can be more iniquitous, if the 
works of the Roman pontiffs are con- 
sidered, than to deny how greatly and 
how gloriously the bishops of Rome 
have deserved of the whole of civil so- 
ciety? Assuredly, our predecessors, 
when they perceived the good of the 
people, never hesitated to undertake 
contests of every kind, to undergo great 
labors, and to expose themselves to the 
most trying difficulties. It was this 
apostolic see which gathered up and re- 
united the relics of the old fallen society. 
It was this same friendly torch by which 
the humanity of the Christian ages was 
illuminated. It was an anchor of safety 
in the civil tempests in which the human 
race was tossed atout. It was the sa- 
cred chain of concord which united dis- 
tant and diverse nations; it was, in fine, 
the covramon centre whence were sought 
the doctrines of faith and of religion, as 
well as the counsels and the auspices of 
peace and of future enterprises. What 
more shall I say? It is the praise of the 
supreme pontiffs that they constantly in- 
terposed themselves as a wall and a 
Tampart to prevent human society from 
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relapsing into superstition and its an- 
cient barbarism.” 


Now, day by day and year by 
year, the spirit of true religion is 
making headway against these 
evils, and the supreme pontiff is 
doing his full share in this great 
work. *Our modern industrial sys- 
tem is the natural result of the 
peaceful moral and social disci- 
pline hitherto exercised by the 
Christian religion, through which 
the military instinct was converted 
to industry. The revolt against 
legitimate and divinely-instituted 
religious direction and control, in 
the sixteenth’ century, constrained 
the church to exert her main 
strength to maintain her spiritual 
rights; and consequently her ex- 
ertions for the industrial and 
economic welfare of her children 
had to be somewhat suspended or 
postponed. But now there is 
reason to expect that the church 
may again direct the minds of 
men to the true solution of the in- 
dustrial problem. The influence 
of irreligious teaching in temporal 
affairs has been quite as unfor- 
tunate as in spiritual concerns. 
Under the teachings of the church, 
as we have pointed out, all indus- 
trial occupations were corducted 
on the theory of correlative rights 
and duties. The exaggeration and 
distortion of the doctrine of “ in- 
dividual rights” destroyed the ef- 
fect of this teaching, and gave rise 
to that inane mass of jargon known 
as “political economy,” which is 
now falling into disrepute. The 
fundamental error of the econo- 
mists consists in the absurd notion 
that “labor is a commodity,” and 
therefore must be subject to what 
they are pleased to call the “law 
of supply and demand.” With 
all their ingenuity the economists 
have failed to establish the validity 
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of this so-called law. The working- 
classes have not been betrayed by 
these economic sophisms. They 
do not regard labor as a commo- 
dity. Some years ago a French 
workman made a neat reply to 
some commissioners appointed to 
inquire into the position ofthe pro- 
letariat. They endeavored to im- 
press upon him the notion that his 
labor. was a commodity, on the 
same footing with other articles, 
and that he was free to dispose of 
it on fair terms. 

“But,” replied the workman, 
“my labor has a character of its 
own, because if ordinary commodi- 
ties are not sold one day they are 
another; whereas if I do not sell 
my labor to-day it is lost for ever 
to all the world and to me; and 
as the existence of society depends 
on the results of labor, society is 
the poorer by the value of what I 
might have been able to produce.” 

This reply is worth volumes of 
statistics and abstract theories; 
and if the truth which it embodies 
were followed out in all its conse- 
quences, it would be sufficient to 
destroy many fallacies and remove 
a host of existing prejudices. 
That this non-existent law of “ sup- 
ply and demand” fails to regulate 
the industrial activity of mankind 
is sufficiently proved by the exis- 
tence of such a condition of affairs 
as we see all round us at the pre- 
sent time. Never was there such 
an abundance of commodities, 
never was there such a wide-spread 
demand. No doubt competition 
has. done much for the develop- 
ment of trade and commerce. So 
long as production was confined to 
muscular labor and skill the mass 
of the people were tolerably sure of 
employment; but the invention of 
labor-saving machinery has result- 
ed in the enormous increase of the 
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power of production. As this has 
deprived large numbers of employ- 
ment, and therefore of the means of 
consuming these products, we have 
on the one hand commodities of all 
sorts insuperabundance, and on the 
other vast numbers of the laboring 
population out of employment, or 
working at such low wages that 
they cannot afford to purchase 
these articles. Consequently trade 
languishes and laborers suffer. 
This condition of things is not con- 
fined to the United States; it pre- 
vails in nearly all parts of Europe. 

Early in the year 1878 a con- 
gress of French workingmen was 
held at Lyons. One of the speak- 
a young workman of Paris, 
pointed out that by improvements 
in machinery our industrial system 
has been improved, but that no 
account is taken of the immediate 
evils which are caused by sudden 
changes in machinery. 


He said: 


“It is progress, we are told; there 
must be victims ; you must resign your- 
selves to your lot. But the victims of 
this new god are human beings. It oc- 
curs to no one that this deity perhaps 
may be appeased by a sacrifice of capital 
instead of men. Private property al- 
ways receives its compensation when in- 
jured for the public welfare and advan- 
tage. It occurs to no one to compen- 
sate in any way workmen who are sud- 
denly deprived of their living. To tell 
thein that their sufferings prepare the way 
for some increase of material prosperity 
in years to come is indeed a mockery. 
Why this perpetual mania for ever-in- 
creasing production, and not a word 
about its due distribution? It is the 
mode in which production is organized 
and applied which is the truly important 
thing, not the indefinite growth of pro- 
duction. Our economists are too much 
inclined to give all their thoughts to the 
product, and to waste little of their sym- 
pathy on producers. We believe in giv- 
ing attention and due recognition to 
that form of material improvement only 
which has a proper regard to the physi- 
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cal, moral, and intellectual growth of the 
laborer. The man first, the product next; 
production for man, not man for pro- 
duction.” 


This workman also called atten- 
tion to another cause of industrial 
distress, and, as it is one which 
Christianity has sternly rebuked 
and condemned, we quote his 
words : 


‘‘ The restlessness and caprice of con- 
sumers is increased and occasioned by 
what is called the fashion. An idle 
fashion is changed for a whim, and the 
silk factories are paralyzed. Habits, 
dress, occupations, amusements, orna- 
ments are flung aside or adopted in the 
very wantonness of caprice. Furniture, 
clothing, house-building, decoration 
must be constantly changed with a fever- 
ish vehemence; must be instantly dis- 
carded or produced, at whatever suffer- 
ing to all who are sacrificed in the change 
or sacrificed in the effort. Ifa house is 
to be painted, as we know to our cost, 
it is left to the last moment; and then 
it must be completed in a scramble, day 
and night. We starve and are idle half 
a month, to be driven by over-work the 
other half. The consumer is not satis- 
fied unless he have absolute freedom for 
his fancy—freedom to abuse rather than 
to use—the power of commanding in- 
stant execution of his caprices, and the 
Summary dismissal of all who have 
served his wants.” 


The effect of machinery in our 
own country has been shown in a 
pamphlet by W. Godwin Moody, 
of Boston, entitled Our Labor Dif- 
ficulties: the Cause and the Way Out, 
from which we quote the foilowing 


condensed paragraphs. After giv- 
ing a detailed statement of the ope- 
rations of machinery in agriculture, 
he says: 


“In all these operations in agriculture 
there is a displacement of labor by im- 
provements in machinery of from one do- 
ing the work of three in sowing grain to 
12}¢ in ploughing and 384 in cutting 
grain at harvest, according to the kind 
of work done and the class of machinery 
used for the particular operation. 

“In carding and spinning the results 
are even more startling: 
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“ The Frankford yarn-mill, in Philadel- 
phia, during the month of July, 1877, in 
all its operations, from the receipt of the 
raw material to the delivery of the finish- 
ed product, employed one hundred and 
fifty-one persons of both sexes and all 
ages. In the twenty-three and a half 
days in which the mill ran during that 
month there were produced 1,723,433 
skeins of yarn, containing 840 yards 
each, which gave for the month a frac- 
tion over 822,547 miles in length of yarn, 
or 35,002 milesa day. It would require 
61,603 women, with the old hand-cards 
and spinning-wheels, to produce the 
same amount in the same length of time, 
1,000 yards of yarn, carded and spun, 
having been a day’s task for a day of ten 
hours with those old machines. 

“ Ata meeting of the New England Cot- 
ton Manufacturers’ Association, held in 
Boston, October 5, 1876, Mr. VWgilliam A. 
Burke, Treasurer of the Lowell Machine 
Shop Company, read a paper upon the 
‘Cost of Manufacturing Drillings and 
Standard Sheetings in 1838 and 1876.’ 
In this paper Mr. Burke took the Boot 
Mill No. 1 as a type for his illustration. 
In this mill in 1838 there were 232 ope- 
ratives employed twelve and three-quar- 
ter hours a day for twenty-four days in 
May, who produced 208,606 yards of 
cloth. But in 1876 ninety operatives, 
the number then employed, working ten 
hours a day, produced 204,863 yards. 
Reducing the twelve and three-quarter 
hours of 1838 to ten hours a day, the 
working time of 1876, shows that it 
would have required 295 operatives in 
1838, working ten hours a day, to pr@ 
duce but a small fraction more than 
ninety operatives produced in the same 
number of days in the same mill in 1876, 
Here is shown a displacement, by im- 
provements in the machinery of one 
mill within the last forty years, of sev- 
enty per cent. of manual labor in the 
production of cotton fabrics. 

‘* Before the use of machinery in the 
making of boots and shoes, say fifty 
years ago, the world by no means went 
barefooted ; and yet, working not less 
than fifteen hours a day, the utmost that 
a shoemaker could do was to make 200 
pairs of boots and shoes in a year. At 
that time men only were the workers. 
But an examination of the Massachu- 
setts Labor Bureau reports shows that 
in 1845, 45,877 operatives, men, women, 
and children, working twelve hours a 
day with machinery, produced 20,896,312 
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pairs of boots and shoes, being 455 pairs 
per hand, and an increase of 125 per 
cent. per hand over hand labor. In 
1855 there were. employed 77,827 per- 
sons, who produced 45,066,828 pairs, 
being at the rate of 579 pairs each, and 
an increase of nearly 2744 per cent. per 
hand for that decade. In 1865, 52,821 
persons produced 31,870,581 pairs, be- 
ing at the rate of 603 pairs eath, and an 
increase of little more than 4 per cent. 
for each operative in the previous ten 
years. But in 1875 there were employ- 
ed 48,090 persons, working not more 
than ten hours a day and for a little over 
eight months in the year, who made 
59,762,866 pairs, being at the rate of 
1,243 pairs each, and an increase of 106 
per cent. per hand for the preceding ten 
years, as appears upon the face of the 
report. But to make a true comparative 
showings by this statement, the daily 
working time of the two periods, ten 
hours in 1875 and twelve hours for the 
preceding periods, must be adjusted, 
and the one-third lost time in 1875 must 
also be taken into account ; this would 
give 23,000 p/us as the number who, 
working twelve hours a day, could make 
59,762,866 pairs in 1875, being at the rate 
of 2,598 pairs each, being an increase of 
471 per cent. per hand over 1845, and, as 
compared with 1855, showing an in- 
creased power of production which 
would enable 23,000 operatives in 1875 
to make 14,696,038 more pairs than 
could 77,827 persons in 1855—nearly 
55,000 less workers, and more than 14,- 
000,000 pairs in increased product. This 
hows an increase in production, by im- 
provements in machinery, of very nearly 
450 per cent. in twenty years, and 1,300 
per cent. over the hand labor of fifty 
years ago, and corresponding displace- 
ment of manual labor. And now comes 
a California inventor with his machine 
for bottoming boots and shoes, claiming 
to save at least seventy per cent. of the 
present cost of material and work in 
that operation, and turning out from 
thirty to forty pairs per hour.” 


According to the statistics given 
in the Massachusetts Labor Bureau 
Report, 318,768 men, women, and 
children, with the aid of machi- 
nery, do the work that would re- 
quire 1,912,448 men without ma- 
chinery. Here it is seen that ma- 
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chinery in this one State alone has 
displaced the labor of 1,593,720 
men. Has this enormously-in- 
creased power of production re- 
sulted in an improved physical 
condition of the operatives? Far 
from it! There is another phase 
of this machinery problem which 
deserves serious attention from a 
moral point of view: of the 318,768 
operatives above mentioned, 94,- 
655 were women, of whom 9,498 
were: married; 6,671 were boys, 
and 4,988 were girls, between 10 
and 15 years of age; and there 
were 84 boys and 168 girls under 
10 years. Thus more than one- 
third of the workers in the facto- 
ries and shops engaged in running 
machinery were women and chil- 
dren, whilst tens of thousands of 
men are compelled to idleness. 
One of the consequences of the 
labor of women in factories in New 
England has been the complete 
reversal of the natural and moral 
order of society. The same is true 
of old England and of other parts 
of Europe. In thousands of in- 
stances it has thrown the husbands 
out of employment and compelled 
the wives to support the family on 
greatly-reduced wages. ‘This is 
not civilization and Christianity, 
but a return to barbarism. In 
savage tribes the women do the 
work and drudgery, while the men 
live in comparative idleness. There 
are, in round numbers, about 1,400,- 
000,000 of human beings existing 
on the earth to-day. In one gene- 
ration this vast host will pass away 
and its place be occupied by an- 
other 1,400,000,000. The physical, 
mental, and moral condition of 
this mighty host depends largely on 
the women of this generation. An 
enormous weight of suffering, sor- 
row, and anxiety is imposed onthem; 
is it not a horrible thought, that, 
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in addition to the great burden of 
peopling the world which is placed 
by nature on women, they are com- 
pelled to earn the bread to support 
the living generation? The chil- 
dren of savages are not crowded 
into mills and factories almost as 
soon aS they are able to walk. 
But, sooner or later, men will learn 
to recall to their aid the blessings 
of religion and recognize the im- 
portance of that human unity which 
only religion can accomplish. 
What has been the effect of divorc- 
ing industry from moral and reli- 
gious direction? Mr. Moody, in 
the pamphlet from which we have 
quoted, thus sums up the present 
condition of society as the result 
of labor-saving machinery : 


“st. It has broken up and destroyed 
our whole system of agriculture as prac- 
tised by our fathers, which required the 
whole time and attention of all the sons 
of the farm, and many from the towns, in 
the never-ending duties of food produc- 
tion, and has driven them to the towns 
and cities to hunt for employment or 
remain in great part idle. 

“2d. It has broken up and destroyed 
our whole system of household and 
family manufactures, as done by our 
mothers, when all took part in the labor 
and shared in the product, to the com- 
fort of all, and has compelled the daugh- 
ters of our country and towns to factory 
operations for ten to twelve hours a day, 
in the manufacture of a cloth they may 
not wear, though next to nakedness in 
the shivering blast ; or to the city to ply 
their needles for eighteen or twenty 
hours a day in hunger and cold; or to 
the street in thousands, spinning yarns 
and weaving webs that become their 
shrouds. 

‘3d. It has broken up and destroy- 
ed our whole system of working in wood 
and iron and leather in small shops of 
one, two, or it may be half a dozen work- 
men, in every town, village, or hamlet 
in the country, with blacksmith shops in 
near neighborhood upon every road, 
where every man was a workman who 
could take the rough iron or unshaped 
wood and uncut ‘leather, and carry it 
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through all its operations. until a thor- 
oughly finished article was produced, 
and has compelled all to production in 
large shops, where machinery has min- 
utely divided all work, requiring only 
knowledge and strength enough to at- 
tend a machine that will heel shoes, or 
cut nails, or card wool, or spin yarn, or 
do some other small fraction of a com- 
plete whole. 

“4th, It has broken up and de- 
stroyed our whole system of individual 
and independent action in production 
and manufacture, where any man who 
possessed a trade by his own hands 
could at once make that trade his sup- 
port and means of advancement, free of 
control by any other man, and has com- 
pelled all working men and women to a 
system of communal work, where, in 
hundreds and thousands, they are forced 
to labor with no other interest in the 
work than is granted to them in the 
wages paid for so much toil ; with no 
voice, no right, no interest in the pro- 
duct of their hands and brains, but sub- 
ject to the uncontrolled interest and ca- 
price of those who too often know no 
other motive than that of avarice. 

‘sth. It has so enormously develop- 
ed the power of production as to far out- 
strip man’s utmost power of consump- 
tion, enabling less than one-half of the 
producing and working classes, work- 
ing ten hours a day, to produce vastly 
more than a market can be found for; 
filling our granaries, warehouses, depots, 
and stores with enormous amounts of 
products of every description, for which 
there is no sale, though never before of- 
fered at such low prices, with multitudes 
of men and women in the greatest want, 
being without food, clothing, or shel- 
ter, without work, and consequently 
without means to obtain the simplest 
necessaries of life. 

‘*6th. It has thrown out of employ- 
ment substantially one-half of the work- 
ing-classes. In fact, it has utterly de- 
stroyed all regular or constant employ- 
ment for any considerable class in any 
industry, and is constantly and steadily 
displacing able and willing men and 
filling their places with women and chil- 
dren ; leaving no place to be filled by, 
and no demand for, the constantly-in- 
creasing numbers developed in our in- 
crease of population, in this way also 
rapidly adding to the number of the un- 
employed. It takes married women in 
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thousands from their maternal cares and 
duties, and children but little more than 
infants from the schools, putting them 
to the care of machinery and its work, 
until quite one-third* of the machine- 
tenders in our country are women and 
children ; thus breaking down the mo- 
thers, slaughtering the infants, and giving 
employment to any who obtain it, only 
upon such conditions of uncertainty, in- 
security, competition with the workless, 
and steady reduction in wages as creates 
aconstant struggle to obtain the little 
work they do have, and get such com- 
pensation for jit as will barely support 
life even when in health.” 


This, doubtless, is a correct state- 
ment of the actual results of labor- 
saving machinery. But the au- 
thor has failed to give us the real 
cause of the suffering and the true 
remedy. Let us see if we cannot 
furnish a solution from the. princi- 
ples of family. life which we point- 
ed out in the beginning of this ar- 
ticle. We have stated that family 
life, as the true and eternal type of 
society as a whole, is the result of 
divine teaching. The family is a 
little community bound together by 
love, inspired by charity, and sus- 
tained by wisely-directed activity, 
each member living and working for 
the welfare and happiness of all the 
others as well as for himself. Let 
us suppose such a family, compos- 
ed, for example, of ten persons, who 
by laboring ten hours per day man- 
age to supply its wants. After a 
time one of the members invents a 
machine which enables the family 
to produce in eight hours as much 
as was formerly produced in ten; 
should not all partake of the benefits 
of the discovery, either by sharing 
in the increased production or in 
the reduction of the hours of labor? 
If the inventor insists on appro- 
priating to himself all the benefits 
of the machine, does he not destroy 
the unity of the family? But if he 
should demand that some members 
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of the family shall be deprived of 
their means of support in conse- 
quence of the results ‘of his machine, 
would not his conduct by all prin- 
ciples of justice be regarded as 
indefensible? This is _ precisely 
what is done on a large scale every 
day; and it is as anti-Christian as 
it is foolish, short-sighted, and mis- 
chievous. 

It is worthy of note that the 
largest measure of success in all 
industrial communities has invaria- 
bly been attained by those establish- 
ed on a religious basis. The Ca- 
tholic colonization movements now 
going on in the West are full of 
hope and encouragement. They 
are really strokes of true genius. 
Had it been possible to have 
adopted this method of coloniza- 
tion from the beginning, it would 
have saved the nation from the 
bloody and barbarous conflict be- 
tween the civilized and the savage 
man which has, we fear, become 
chronic on our borders. The frag- 
mentary settlement of our vast 
domain by isolated families has 
been a constant source of trouble. 
Settlement by colonies actuated by 
a Christian spirit would, on the 
other hand, have been the means of 
preserving peace with the Indian 
tribes. This new movement on 
the part of the church manifests 
once more her deep interest in the 
material welfare of her children, 
and also that she knows how to 
exercise her great influence wisely. 
She has always stood as a barrier 
between the oppressor and the op- 
pressed, and as the elements of op- 
position which have thrust them- 
selves between her and her great 
mission are removed, just to that 
extent is she enabled to employ her 
wisdom for the amelioration of 
man’s worldly lot, as she has main- 
tained her ability in spite of all 
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opposition to ministgy to his spiri- 
tual welfare. When the nations of 
the earth once more accept her 
spiritual guidance, then will she 
show herselfcompctent to guide and 
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direct man’s material life. When 
this great task is completed, the 
lion of Passion will lie down with 
the lamb of Humility, and the Child 
of Wisdom shall lead them. 
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TRANSLATED FROM THE GERMAN OF GOETHE, 


Tuou Brooklet, silvery and clear, 
That, hasting, flows unceasing here, 
By thy brink 
I stand and think and think, 
And search thy being’s hidden sense. 
Whence comest thou here? Where goest thou hence ? 


Il. 


“T come from out the Rock’s dark breast ; 
My course flows on without a rest, 
Sweeps across 
The floweret and the moss, 
While o’er my mirror glides with grace 
The deep blue heaven’s friendly face. 


Ill, 


“T have a pleasant, childlike thought 
Still urging on a path untaught— 
Hidden way, 
Unknown—without a pause or stay : 
Who called me from the darksome stone, 
I trust Him as ny Guide alone !” 
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PROTESTANT THEOLOGY IN SHORT CLOTHES. 


* The church to which Protestantism presented us children was nothing but a kind of dry morality, 
and the doctrine appealed neither to the understanding nor to the heart.” —GogrtTuE. 


THE writer lately made an ex- 
cursus through the text-books and 
reading-books of a Protestant Sab- 
bath-school, not with any serious 
controversial intent; but to ac- 
quaint himself with the quality of 
the literature. His researches ex- 
tended farther than he at first had 
contemplated. He now feels that 
he is the equal, in an humble way, 
of such savants as Niebuhr and 
Schiiemann. He has traced Pro- 
testantism to its practical, not mere- 
ly its theoretical, beginnings. Ma- 
caulay says of Niebuhr that his 
analysisand rehabilitation of Roman 
history resulted from his profound 
study of the ancient legends and 
traditions of the Eternal City. The 
writer has gained a clearer insight 
into the nature of Protestantism by 
his patient perusal of Aunt Betsy's 
Little Stories for Little Protestants. 
Dr. Schliemann has set at rest for 
ever the translation of many pas- 
sages of the /iiad which used to 
puzzle us in class, and for which 
the Clavis Homerica suggested the 
vaguest and most delusory inter- 
pretations. With Schliemann’s 
volume in our hand we now can 
tell who and what were the “ Oéoz 
veg@tépor” referred to in the 
Eumenides, and the shape of Hec- 
tor’s helmet is for ever determined. 
So the writer modestly claims a 
right to his opinions on Protestant 
theology, after having patiently 
consulted the volumes which con- 
tain Grandma Jerusha’s Moral 
Tales, and the profound philosophy 
which blends so beautifully with 
the sober entertainment of Uncle 
Jechonias’ Satbath-school Days. 


Our controversial reading had 
hitherto been confined to the graver 
works of eminent Protestant di- 
vines. Like Niebuhr, we were on 
the wrong track. We scouted the 
legends and stories. We despised 
the attractions of the Little Rosebud 
Series. Inour delusion we thought 
that Protestantism could best be 
studied in the pages of Calvin and 
Hooker, of Schleiermacher and 
Francke. We lost much valuable 
time, which might have been spent 
with instruction and amusement, 
over the Warrative of the Rev. 
Sadoc Stubbs, with its powerful re- 
futation of Hindooism and its amus- 
ing persiflage about the Jesuit mis- 
sions in India. Niebuhr was wiser. 
After critically examining the text 
of all the Latin historiographers ; 
after breaking innumerable pairs of 
spectacles over Etruscan inscrip- 
tions ; after well-nigh losing his life 
in his eagerness to explore the very 
penetralia of the Catacombs, that 
great man at last said, “Let us 
analyze the old Roman stories ”’; 
and the result is known to all litera- 
ture. So we, in like foolishness, 
had patiently waded through the 
crabbed English of “our noble old 
Protestant divines.” We read Dr. 
Donne, and caught him _plagiar- 
izing like a school-boy from old 
medizval homilies. We perused 
the “ judicious Hooker,” who wrote 
the Lcclesiastical Polity while he 
rocked the cradle for a termagant 
of a wife—which may, perchance, 
account for the extremely unsatis- 
factory way (to an_ enthusiastic 
preacher) in which he treats of the 
question of sacerdotal celibacy. 
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We studied Chillingworth, who de- 
fends a Protestantism which now- 
adays does not exist. We dipped 
into that surfeit of sweets, old 
Jeremy Taylor, Shakspere of di- 
vines, who believed in the Real 
Presence, and, dear old soul! used 
to pray fervently for the souls of 
the departed and salute the Bless- 
ed Virgin as “our most excellente 
Ladye.” We cracked our head 
over Bishop Butler’s Analogy, which 
Queen Charlotte used to read as a 
“breakfast tonic” (curious tastes, 
some people!). Paley’s Evidences, 
with the inevitable watch, furnished 
us with long and, on the whole, 
pleasant reading; and we remember 
to this day how we laughed over 
the awful pomposity of Bishop 
Burnet’s History of My Own Times. 
Calvin’s Jmnstitutes were relieved 
from their unspeakable dryness by 
arattling disquisition of Luther’s ; 
and when Protestant theology bore 
upon us too heavily, we had an un- 
failing resource in Erasmus, or in. 
some of the quaint old Catholic’ 
writers of the days of Elizabeth. 
But all this time we were grop- 
ing in the dark. We knew in a 
dim, confused way what the Pro- 
testant theologians were endeavor- 
ing to explain; but we felt a relief, 
both for them and for ourselves, 
when they got into clear water and 
blazed away at the pope. This, at 
least, was intelligible. We wonder- 
ingly speculated why such men as 
Drs. South and Sherlock troubled 
themselves at all about giving a 
theoretic defence of their tenets, 
when so tempting and easy a prey 
was before them as the pope. No 
necessity for logic, for Scriptural 
exegesis, for historical investiga- 
tion, or for that calm and prayer- 
ful study which the great masters 
of theology exact. The later Eng- 
lish theologians were much more 
VOL, XXVIII.— 43 
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astute, if less learned. With them 
it was “There’s the pope! Up, 
boys, and at him!” And he that 
shouted loudest was wreathed with 
more than civic crown. So we, too, 
feel a pang of regret over the days 
which we wasted upon the writings 
of eminent Protestant divines. Oh! 
the tedious sermons which we have 
read, when we might have roared 
with laughter over What Grandpa 
said to the Old Pope. Why did we 
trouble ourselves with Ewald and 
Jahn, and consult Kitto and Horne 
to find out the exact Protestant in- 
terpretation of certain texts, when 
we might have been simultaneously 
tickled to death and highly instruct- 
ed by the witty answers of Poor 
Mike and the Priest? The priest 
asks Mike why he wasn’t at Mass, 
and Mike answers, “‘ What proof 
have ye ?—for I have the Bible herg, 
and sorra a word in it about Mass.’ 
‘“This is my body,”’ says the 
priest. ‘Faix, thin,’ answers Mike, 
‘it’s a pretty big one. But what 
yr drivin’ at it’s me that knows. 
The Saviour there manes it’s but 
the sign of his body,’ etc., etc. 
The priest goes home reflecting 
upon the words which his poor serf 
spoke from out the blessed book.” 
Why did we painfully study old 
Rosenmiiller, the great rationalistic 
critic of the New Testament, who 
fairly admits that the words of the 
institution of the Eucharist must 
bear a literal interpretation, by all 
the laws of all the languages with 
which that famous old polyglot was 
acquainted? But here is “poor 
Mike” disposing of the whole ques- 
tion in what he himself would term 
‘a jiffy.” Angry with ourselves at 
our waste of time and opportunity, 
we cried, “ Away with this learned 
lumber! Let all the Protestant 
symbols, confessions of faith, and 
theologies hénceforth yield to Sis- 
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ter Jemima’s Pious Nursery Rhymes. 
Let Melancthon and Jurieu give 
place to the Little Dolly Series, 
Pearson On the Creed disappear be- 
fore Peter Parley, and the glories 
of the Protestant exegetical litera- 
ture of Germany fade before the 
greater splendors of Priest and 
Nun!” We had found the secret 
of Niebuhr. 

In venturing into this wide sea 
of Sabbatical literature we felt the 
need of compass and chart. We 
were warned by the fate of Cham- 
pollion, who for a long time missed 
the clew to the Egyptian hierogly- 
phics through his contempt of a 
simple and right suggestion of his 
illiterate guide. A good Protestant 


deacon, whose praise in the church 
is that he is mighty in Sunday- 
school work, furnished us with lists 
of the books most frequently called 
for, and kindly added his own pre- 
ferences—a thoughtfulness which, 


while increasing our obligations, 
somewhat decreased our respect for 
the worthy man’s literary judgment, 
He gave us also a detailed account 
of the Sunday-school work, and we 
were struck with the perfection to 
which every detail is carried. We 
were humiliated by the contrast 
presented between the untiring ac- 
tivity of Protestants in this work 
and the apathy of Catholics—at 
least in the vicinage in which we 
write. The Sunday-school is as 
old as the church, and in Catholic 
countries—Ireland, for example— 
the catechism is taught with a care 
and precision which leave an in- 
delible impress upon the memory. 
Here the clergy frequently find the 
utmost difficulty in getting an effi- 
cient staff of Sunday-school teach- 
ers, and parents think nothing of 
allowing their children to miss ca- 
techism, regardless of the inesti- 
mable privilege they enjoy of hav- 
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ing their own parental obligation 
of catechising assumed by devoted 
men and women. The question 
becomes graver where the Sunday- 
school hour is the only period of 
religious instruction which Catholic 
children attending the public school 
generally receive. It may seem 
invidious to point to the thorough 
discipline, the unwearied patience, 
and ardent enthusiasm which mark 
the Protestant Sunday-school teach- 
er. Fas est et ab hoste doceri. Our 
laity, for a variety of insignificant 
reasons, do not as a rule second 
the clergy in the Sunday-school 
work. If parents would even see 
that their children attend, a long 
stride forward would be made. Pro- 
testants smile at the idea of having 
to force the little ones to go to 
Sabbath-school; and we of course 
know there are other than purely 
spiritual attractions to draw them. 
But, on the other hand, any Catho- 
lic child of average intelligence 
gan quickly learn our catechism, 
*hile the horrible text-memorizing 
that goes on in Protestant schools 
utters its wail of complaint even in 
the newspapers. Whatever be the 
reason, few young Catholic men 
and women interest themselves in 
the Sunday-school. True, the task, 
undertaken without supernatural 
motives, proves an irksome and un- 
gracious one. A little generous 
enthusiasm, a desire to please God, 
to instruct the ignorant, to help the 
pastor, or even to meet socially in 
the exercise of good works, would 
be motives that should smooth the 
way. The shortness of the time, 
and the general willingness of our 
children to learn, should encourage 
us to perform this work most pleas- 
ing to the Sacred Heart, which ever 
throbbed for the little ones that 
upon earth recalled to him the me- 
mory of the angels who saw the 
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Father’s face when it was hidden 
from himself. 

The worthy deacon assured us 
that no one is regarded as -eligible 
to teach a Sunday-school class un- 
less he or she is prepared to stand 
an examination on general Biblical 
topics. ‘And I can tell you, sir,” 
continued he, “that many of the 
questions are real stickers. We 
generally catch ’em on the Old 
Testament. The New, you see, is 
pretty fair sailing. Not many hard 
names to remember, until may be 
you get to Revelations, or Paul’s 


list of salutations in Hebrews and 


Corinthians first.” We were a lit- 
tle alarmed lest the worthy man, 
warming with the theme, should 
regard ourselves in the light of an 
applicant for teaching, as Uncle 
Pumblechook took Pip for an ac- 
countant; so we timidly ventured 
to ask for a few general questions, 
in order to form a comparative 
view of such an examination. 
“Well,” answered our friend, 
“we allus begin with the Penta- 
took. Give a resoom of the laws of 
Moses and construction of the ark. 
We generally catch ’em upon the 
exact position of the cherubims 
[ch soft], and they allus do get the 
pot of mznna most curiously mixed 
up. It don’t do to be too hard on 
Numbers.” I heerd a_ preacher 
once say that nobody could remem- 
ber all them names. ’Pedrs to me 
he couldn’t, for he couldn’t tell who 
Peleg-phaleser was. I generally 
keep ’em to the Pentatook, for you 
see if they once get out into Joshua 
and Samuel they can easy enough 
remember. A good question is: 
‘Where did Abraham come from ? 
Trace his wanderings, and give mo- 
dern names.’ ’Pears to me that they 
are all stuck there. ‘Trace flight 
of Jacob from Laban, and indicate 
the exact spot of Machpelah. 
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What do modern travellers say of 
the gross Arabian superstitions 
with regard to the tomb of Abra- 
ham? Is there a parallel case 
with regard to the superstitious 
veneration of the sepulchre of 
Christ?’ I next take ’em quick- 
step through Judges—names migh- 
ty hard—Song of Deborah, very 
fine—impressions about the con- 
duct of Hezekiah—character of 
Ahaz and Manasses. ‘ Why is the 
book called Machabees to be re- 
jected as unsound? Contrast Ne- 
buchanezzer with Pope of Rome. 
Popery foretold by Daniel. How? 
Explain the “horns” of the beast. 
Analogics between popery and 
ancient idolatry: Golden calf— 
Catholics have traditions about 
cattle in stable of Bethlehem. 
They bless cattle. Israelites and 
the daughters of Moab—warning 
against popish marriages. Jezabel 
Popess Joan. Esau and birth- 
right—the mess of pottage is the 
sale of indulgences,’ etc., etc. 
This, you see, makes the youngsters 
think. I knew a young lad who 
traced the resemblances of all the 
infamous characters of the Old 
Testament to the pope. It was 
wonderful. The minister said he 
would be a shining light, and he 
carried off all the prizes. I be- 
lieve that he afterwards fell from 
grace—some trouble of a delicate 
nature—but he disappeared, refus- 
ing to be reconciled with the breth- 
ren, whom he saluted in a horribly 
profane manner.” 

“ But,” we ventured to interpose, 
“ are you entirely satisfied with the 
usefulness of this minute study of 
the merely historical portions of 
the Old Testament? Would it not 
be better to require a recitation of 
the Psalms, or a prophecy of Isaias, 
or the penitential warnings of the 
other prophets? I cannot see the 
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usefulness of committing to memory 
all the genealogies or the lists of 
the captains of the Lord’s hosts.” 

“ You do not believe, then, in the 
pleenary inspiration, I perceive,” re- 
plied our friend rather coldly and 
very unfairly. “I have here an 
excellent little work—Conversations 
of a Poor Washerwoman with a 
Worldly-wise Infidel. The infidel 
objects to what he calls in his 
lingo ‘transversions of vowel- 
points, and other evidences of the 
authorship of the Pentatook, sub- 
sequent to the date assigned to 
and by Moses. The Hebrew of 
. Genesis is the Hebrew of the Cap- 
tivity,’ etc. Pretty smart fellow! 
But the washerwoman is able for 
him. She shows that Mamre in 
Genesis has the same spelling and 
pointing throughout, and the in- 
fidel embraces the Bible. The 
book is from the pen of one of our 
greatest Hebrew scholars. It’s a 
little dull, but mighty learned.” 

Accepting the admirable philolo- 
gizing of this exceptional washer- 
woman, our conversation. drifted 
to the practical work of the Sab- 
bath-school. 

“ We always try to have at least 
an hour and a half, if not two 
hours. We do not lay so much 
stress upon the catechism as form- 
erly. When I was a boy we had 
to study the old Lutheran cate- 
chism, and hunt up the texts which 
follow each answer. Some of the 
older folk believe that this is the 
best way yet. They say that the 
children learn something definite. 
But there is so much division of 
opinion about what should be in 
and what should be out of the 
catechism that we have sunk it, 
and now keep ‘to the Bible, and the 
Bible only. Now, the chapters 
about baptism and the Lord’s Sup- 
per, in the old Lutheran catechism, 
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couldn’t be taught here with any 
acceptance to most parents. They 
don't believe in them; at least as 
the grand old Reformer taught 
thera. Same way with the Angli- 
can catechism. I know plenty of 
Sunday-schools where they won’t 
teach the Apostles’ Creed. ‘The 
Methodists stick to the Bible and 
singin’, according to Paul: ‘Sing 
with the understanding.’ Cate- 
chisms an’t of* much use. The 
Spirit seems to have blown them 
all overboard.” (This admission 
should be pondered by Catholics 
as the gravest indication of the 
complete shifting of Protestantism 
or dogmatic 
position.) 

“What we aim at,” continued 
the honest deacon, “is to imbue 
the children with the Bible spirit. 
The first hymn we teach them is, ‘ I 
love the holy Bible, for Jesus tells 
me so.” (This sentiment labors 
under the trifling defect of having 
no Scriptural warrant.) “We next 
hand over the little ones that can’t 
read to an amiable lady, who be- 
gins a course of Scripture stories, 
aided by a box of candies. The 
stories extend from Abraham and 
his wars with the kings (for we have 
found out the general uselessness 
of recounting all the particulars of 
the Fall), and extend to a graphic 
picture of the Beast of the Apoca- 
lypse, which generally frightens the 
little ones, until they are told that 
it only means a queer old man in 
Rome called the pope. No sooner 
are the children able to read, or 
even spell pretty well, than our 
Scripture cards are at once placed 
in their hands.” (Specimen shown.) 
“The classes are graded with as 
much care as in a _ university. 
Promotion is regulated by the 
number of texts committed to 
memory and the ability to give 
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the reference. One unfamiliar 
with the textual arrangement of 
the Scriptures is bewildered by 
the (to him) startling confusion of 
sounds and numbers. I was high- 
ly amused at the look of painful 
ignorance upon the face of a recent 
visitor to our school, who express- 
ed a wish to hear a recitation. He 
told me afterward that he thought 
he was in an auction-shop. Ha! 
ha! ha! ‘Give references,’ I said 
to the head boy of Class M (quite 
a bright little fellow)—‘ give refer- 
ences of to-day’s lesson.” You 
know we abbreviate. He at once 
answered : ‘Song of Songs, v. 9; 
Hab. vi. 24; Hose. ii. 2; Deut. 
xxiv, 12; Gen., Numb., Josh., 
Sam., particular chap. not number- 
ed; Wis. ix. 2; Psalm cxxiii. 4. 
New Test., 1 Cor. ix.; 2 Cor. vi.; 
Coloss. v. 3; Rom., Tite., Tim., no 
chap. mentioned. 1 Pete. and Jude, 
no chap.” What do you think of 
that ?” 

“TIT sympathize with the gentle- 
man.” 

“We of course vary study with 
sacred song, and we are always 
happy to welcome to the desk any 
gentleman who can address the 
children in a pleasing and edifying 
manner. These addresses I my- 
self am opposed to, for they dis- 
tract the children from the great 
work in hand, and they are fre- 
quently nothing but a collection of 
stupid stories and more stupid 
jokes which the children have 
heard a thousand times before. 
Sometimes we get hold of a mis- 
sionary or a late traveller in Italy, 
and these are always welcome. 
The little girls cry when they hear 
of the Indians drowning their ba- 
bies, and the poor little Italians 
without the Bible, and frightened 
out of their wits when the, pope 
puts his head out of the window. 
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Of course we have to accommodate 
ourselves to the infant mind. At 
the same time I do not foster 
any bigotry. I even tell them 
that the poor Catholics would run 
some chance of coming to Jesus if 
it were not for the priests and the 
withholding of the Bible. There 
is a Catholic church quite near 
ours, and I must say that there is 
great devotion apparently going on 
all the time. But the children! 
My stars! the children! Hardly 
a Sunday passes that they do not 
assault my lambs as they gather 
into the Sunday-school fold. The 
Catholic boys are so terribly rough 
and so full of ill-advised fun that 
they actually snowballed several 
of our male teachers as they were 
peacefully wending their way to 
school, last Sabbath. One had his 
hat knocked off, and the other was 
so agitated that he had to drink 
strong tea, made by the minister’s 
wife, throughout the ‘children’s 
hour.’ I wrote a note to the priest, 
complaining, but he curtly.and, as 
I think, most un-Christianly ad- 
vised my teachers and scholars to 
snowball ‘the young rascals’ in 
turn.” ° 

“The first class, composed of 
advanced pupils, read the Bible 
with an approved commentary. 
They also study the grounds of 
Christian defence, chiefly against 
popery. We use D’Aubigné’s Ref- 
ormation, Faber’s Difficulties of Ro- 
manism, and kindred works, and no 
effort is spared to impress upon the 
mind the gigantic apostasy of the 
Mystical Babylon. We do not give 
much heed to modern infidelity or 
modern science, feeling convinced 
that Rome is ¢he true and only ene- 
my of Christianity. Our hymns, 
which form a principal part of our 
worship, are selected with a view 


to excite the feglings, and we never 
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sing such as would awaken the 
slightest polemical spirit in our 
breasts. Prayer is generally ex- 
temporaneous, the forms laid down 
in the catechism being regarded as 
cold and lifeless. We train the 
children to pray, and, though they 
feel diffident at first and make par- 
donable blunders, they quickly feel 
the renewing of the Spirit and real- 
ly rival their elders in power and 
fluency. One of the most eloquent 
intercessors that I know is a lad in 
Class V. His parents tell me that 
he searcheth the Scriptures to dis- 
cover the honeycomb of the Word. 
One of his prayers, which made a 
deep impression, was a long alle- 
gory in the gtyle of Ezekiel, the 
point being the bringing forth of 
our land from out of the strong 
hand and the mocking voice of 
them that dwell in Edom—an al- 
lusion to the Southern Ku-klux.” 
We do not wish to imply that 
every Protestant Sunday-school is 
such a model as this. We wish 
simply to say that we have not ex- 
aggerated or set down aught in 
malice, and that we are prepared 
to substantiate every statement 
here made. Indeed, our readers 
have but to take up any Pro- 
testant Sunday-school paper and 
judge for themselves. ‘The anti- 
Catholic bigotry may be sedulously 
kept out of the paper and be re- 
served for the class-room; but it 
is a fact which no honest Protes- 
tant can deny that his children 
are systematically trained to hate 
and abuse the Catholic Church. 
Of the ineffable meanness and un- 
worthiness of thus perverting the 
mind of youth upon the subject of 
the religion of a vast number of 
their countrymen it would be su- 
perfluous to speak. The minister 
who would not venture to defame 
the church from his pulpit, in the 
® 
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presence of an intelligent congre- 
gation, has no hesitation about en- 
tering his Sunday-school and ac- 
tually forming his scholars’ minds 
in an anti-Catholic and anti-Chris- 
tian mould. He would not dare 
charge the church in print with 
those horrible crimes and errors 
which he prints upon the enduring 
tablets of a child’s memory and 
imagination. The Protestant lay- 
man who smirkingly compliments 
you upon the good which the 
church is effecting is transformed, 
in the Sabbath-school, into a veri- 
table Moloch, whose breath of hate 
against the ‘church withers the lit- 
tle children that are offered to 
him. Venomous old maids, who 
would swoon with horror at the 
idea of reading an obscene novel, 
gloat over such atrocities as Priest 
and Nun, and sully the natural 
modesty of the young creatures 
entrusted to their teaching. We 
know Protestant mothers, who 
would not tolerate a story-paper in 
their houses, actually placing in 
the hands of their daughters anti- 
Catholic books that have all the 


grossness without the occasional 
elegance of the most salacious 
literature. The moral obliquity, 


the insensate hate, and the appall- 
ing ignorance that afflict so many 
Protestants, even in maturest lite, 
have their beginnings in the Sab- 
bath-school. In it there is no 
healthful study of any ethical prin- 
ciples. The Ten Commandments 
are part of Deuteronomy. 
is less catechism now than ever. 
It is the Bible—the Bible which 
the Catholic Church reverences 
and guards from desecration—that 
is placed in the hands of youth 
whose unformed minds cannot take 
in its awful import. The glowing 
account of our friend the deacon 
might receive fresh addition from 


There 
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the fact that there is not a boy or 
a girl in his school who could not 
rattle off the “ references” to Scrip- 
tural passages in which, to an im- 
pure mind, everything is impure. 
Of what avail is it to salvation to 
know the boundaries of the Amale- 
kites or the genealogy of Joab? 
Very well for the theologian and 
the hermeneutist; but one page of 
Butler’s Catechism is worth a thou- 
sand geographical descriptions of 
Palestine. It is thus that we see 
the divine wisdom of the church, 
which has condescended to mark 
out for us our Scriptural reading 
in her selection of the Sunday Gos- 
pels; of which a great convert and 
profound Biblical scholar said: 
“The more I study this colloca- 
tion of the Gospels and its admi- 
rable relevancy, the more I am 
convinced that it was an inspira- 
tion of the Holy Ghost.” 

The Protestantism of a quarter 
century ago had certain outlines. 
Every sect sought to give some rea- 
son for its faith. The Sabbath- 
school was guarded by a fierce po- 
lemical zeal which was sure of at 
least one thing—to impress the 
youthful mind with a set of dis- 
tinctive “doctrines.” The An- 
glican bishop would not confirm 
the youth unless he knew the cate- 
chism. Presbyterian boys were 
well “up” in ¢heir catechism; and 
as fox the more exclusive sects, the 
Bible itself dwindled before the 
importance of the Confession and 
the Creed. Allis changed. Com- 
mitting texts has taken the place 
of committing the catechism to 
memory. The Westminster Con- 
fession is no more heard of than 
the Augsburg. Efforts are earn- 
estly made to keep the Reformers 
in the background. The glory of 
Luther hath departed, and Calvin’s 
place knoweth him no more. A 
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pitiful Sabbatarianism as false as it 
is ridiculous, a frantic Bibliolatry, 
and a largely-developed lay-influ- 
ence have supplanted the Protes- 
tantism of Chalmers and of Ed- ° 
wards. The ministry has been 
purposely and steadily narrowed, 
and it was forced to witness its de- 
parting glory in the popular or- 
daining of such men as Moody, 
Sankey, and Murphy. 

The more thoughtful among the 
Protestant clergy have in vain en- 
deavored to stem this eternal wish- 
wash of Biblicism, and to revive 
the study of the catechism in the 
Sabbath-school. No one knows 
more clearly than an_ intelligent 
Protestant minister, the utter fu- 
tility of obliging chadren to learn 
texts, the difficulty of which elicit- 
ed a warning voice from St. Peter 
himself. But the minister is help- 
less before a set of vulgar, purse- 
proud men who could send him 
and his family adrift in the morn- 
ing, at the slightest protest against 
any of their “ Gospel movements.” 
The writer knows of a Protestant 
minister who was politely request- 
ed not to enter his own Sabbath- 
school, because on one occasion 
he had the temerity to change the 
lesson from a place in the book of 
Leviticus which few adults, care- 
ful of perfect cleanliness of mind, 
would wish to read, to our Lord’s 
Sermon on the Mount. The great 
defect of the Sabbath-school is the 
negativeness of its religious train- 
ing. ‘There is no explanation of 
the Commandments, no idea of 
faith, of the sacraments, of the ob- 
ligations of confession, of the true 
spirit of prayer, or the dozen other 
fundamental truths with which our 
own children are thoroughly fami- 
liarized, even if they cannot give 
“references ” so very readily, and, 
it is to be feared, would not be 
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able to tell who was the grandfather 
of Zorobabel. 

The deadly wound inflicted upon 
the soul of the Protestant child is 
the horrible idea which he gets of 
the immaculate spouse of Christ, 
his church. We could smile at 
much of the absurdity of the 
strange Bible jargon. We could 
forgive the hymns, and listen to 
the wonderful stories of the mis- 
sionary from Timbuctoo. But we 
can never forgive the Sabbath- 
school for its misrepresentation of 
the one true church of Christ. 
This is an injury which its inflic- 
ters unhappily do not realize. If 
they could be only brought to see 
how many ingenuous souls have 
perished thdt long since would 
have found shelter in the ark, if it 
had not been for their infernal mal- 
ice and falsehoods! The Protes- 
tant grows up to manhood. He 
reads, reflects, converses. He 
changes many a school-boy belief, 
but his Sabbath-school belief about 
Rome rarely ornever. ‘The impres- 
sion is too early, too lasting. He 
may turn infidel or Mormon, but 
it takes the greatest miracle of 
grace for him to become Catholic. 
All his boyish indignation boiled 
against this cruel, dastardly church. 
Did he not read of Torquemada, 
who burnt poor wretches merely 
for reading the. Bible? Oh! what 
tiger-hearts must Catholics have 
that could look unmoved upon the 
young and innocent slowly tortur- 
ed to death for simply wishing to 
worship God according to their 
own conscience! Is not the papal 
church a vast despotism, grinding 
down men’s hearts and souls, rob- 
bing them under pretence of par- 
doning their sins, forbidding them 
the Bible, plotting the overthrow of 
liberty, ruling with tyrannic sway 
the wretched priests who, like the 
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Jesuits, swear that nothing in the 
law of God or of man will they re- 
gard a sin, if it go contrary to the 
will of their superiors? Sunday 
after Sunday ignorant, and perhaps 
sincere, men instilled into his youth- 
ful and unsuspecting breast the 
poison which is the portion of the 
serpent, who was a liar and mur- 
derer from the beginning: venenum 
aspidum sub labiis eorum. When, 
touched by God’s grace, such a 
man turns to the contemplation of 
the church, the fogs and mists of 
his Sabbath-school teachings rise 
before him. The poison is fre- 
quently ineradicable. The wound 
is immedicable. The glow of 
youthful fancy still halos such un- 
mitigated villains as John Huss 
and Cranmer. The brawl of St. 
Bartholomew is still a solemn holo- 
caust offered by bleeding Protes- 
tantism for the saving of France. 
The splerdor of the court of Leo 
X. strikes him as it did the rustic 
Luther. He still smiles at the 
trick played upon Tetzel by the 
robber who purchased the pardon 
of his theft in advance; and all the 
historians, theologians, and critics 
in the world shall never make him 
give up his boyish faith in the im- 
maculate purity of those “saints ” 
that in tears and blood withstood 
the papal tyrant and died with the 
open Bible in their hands, confess- 
ing Christ at the stake, andeglanc- 
ing with scorn at the crucifixes and 
other idolatrous objects which the 
infuriated monks held up before 
them. The child that has been 
trained in such a school as this 
runs the extremest risk of missing 
the grace of God when it calls him 
to the church which in his child- 
hood he knew, only to defame. 
The man or the woman who has 
the hardihood to draw such pic- 
tures of Catholicity for the impres- 
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sible mind of childhood is guilty of 
a grave sin on general ethical 
grounds, and may be the instru- 
mental cause of a soul’s damnation. 
It is fearful to reflect upon the 
judgment which such instructors 
must incur from Him who has al- 
ready passed sentence upon those 
that scandalize these little ones, 
whose very belief in him is made 
the occasion of turning them away 
from his church. In the sacred 
name of charity, we earnestly im- 
plore such Protestants as may read 
this to reflect upon the conse- 
quences, even in a merely civil 
and social point of view, that must 
eventually flow from allowing their 
children to look upon Catholics and 
their church as something monstrous 
and unspeakably impious. We do 


not care how many texts they may 
cram, how many hymns they may 
learn, or how successfully they may 


extemporize prayer. All that we 
ask for the sake of the dear chil- 
dren themselves is that they be 
suffered to remain in ignorance of 
“Romanism ” until they grow up, 
and its full horrors dawn upon 
them when their minds are better 
able to bear them. 

The staple of every Sabbath- 
school library consists, of course, of 
books treating upon the Bible. We 
have Bible Birds, Bible Dogs, Bible 
Plants, Bible Rivers, and so on ad 
nauseam. ‘The critic is struck with 
the singular want of unity and 
grasp in all these treatises. We 
have a few Catholic Bible histories 
which are immeasurably superior 
to these ambitious Protestant com- 
pilations. A Catholic writer knows 
and understands the simple and 
complete nexus that binds the Old 
with the New Testament. The 
beautiful harmony is apparent to 
his faith. There are no labored 
interpretations, no confusion of 
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idea, no failure to understand the 
plain statement of St. Paul that the 
Old Testament is a shadow and 
allegory of the New. The church 
has familiarized him with the pa- 
tristic exposition of the types, 
and he has no difficulty in seeing 
in the patriarch Joseph, not a lucky 
adventurer and a sentimental son 
and brother, but an awful prefigur- 
ing of Him who was indeed’ sold by 
his brethren. ‘There is nothing 
more soul-satisfying, even to the 
profoundest theologian, than the 
perusal of the simple little Bible 
histories that we find in our schools, 
But when we open the erudite 
pages of Bible Animals our hearts 
sink. The unity of the sacred 
narrative is broken, and somehow 
our feelings are untuned. We read 
what manner of animal it was that 
swallowed Jonas, and our simple 
faith, which once rested content 
with a vague vision of a whale, now 
receives a shock. We almost wish 
that with Dean Stanley we could 
believe that the whole story is a 
metaphor—sin absorbing the recal- 
citrant prophet. No. The author 
of Bible Animals won’t give up the 
whale. He anatomizes him. He 
carries us off to Greenland. He 
quotes Captain Parry.- He talks 
about the whale’s esophagus. Could 
a man get down a whale’s esopha- 
gus? Let us hear what the author 
of A Whaling Cruise says, etc., etc. 
Now, such writing tends wholly to 
confuse the miraculous element in 
the entire narrative. We begin to 
think that there wasn’t anything at 
all wonderful in Jonas’ adventure, 
and so guod nimis probat nihil pro- 
bat. Behemoth, leviathan, and the 
unicorn are classified with the ex- 
actness of a zodlogical garden cata- 
logue, and the queer fot-pourri of 
natural history and piety closes 
with the stereotyped doxology to 
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the blessed book. The writers of 
Bible Birds and of Bible Plants are 
so painfully ornithological and bo- 
tanical that we had to give them 
up in despair. 

Dr. Marshall has closed for all 
time the question of Protestant 
missions, yet books on the subject 
appear with the old unblushing 
effrontery. Something must be 
done to keep flowing the Pactolus 
that runs golden into the church. 
Yet one marvels at the simplicity 
that accepts these narratives, and 
refuses a hearing to the truth of 
Catholicity. Why, the very mis- 
sionaries themselves, as if conscious 
that they are humbugging their 
people, declare repeatedly the utter 
fruitlessness of their labors, and 
strongly advise the abandonment 
of numerous missions. But the cry 
for the heathen is kept up, the cha- 
rity is popular, and sums that would 
ransom an empire are yearly squan- 
dered. All the fact and satire in 
the world cannot convince the 
average Protestant that money will 
not make a convert worth the keep- 
ing. The English and American 
belief in the omnipotence of cash 
finds ludicrous exemplification in 
this matter of foreign missions. We 
believe that the penny subscriptions 
to the Society of the Holy Infancy 
go farther in the way of missionary 
work than the wealth of Ormus or 
of Ind. Marshall has shown as 
much. 

We found several startling mis- 
sionary narratives well thumbed. 
They are made up of letters which 
seemed to us singularly elaborate, if 
not affected, for epistles dashed off in 
sight of savages “ off Congo River.” 
We also observed that there was 
very little description of missionary 
work, and any amount of sketches 
of native lion hunts, remarkable 
customs, etc. “A venerable chief 
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with flowing locks and beard and a 
majestic mien, clothed with a long 
tunic which in Coptic is called a 
tssthst, approached the Rev. Mr. 
Beese, and calmly inquired if we 
worshipped Svfps—i.e.,God. Upon 
our showing him the Bible, and 
telling him it was the mxstp Svips— 
t.¢., the word of God—he burst into 
tears and accepted it most lovingly. 
Henceforth he was daily seen in 
front of his mstvpxs, or hut, dili- 
gently perusing the precious vol- 
ume. Through his instrumentality 
the entire tribe was converted, each 
receiving a copy of the Bible, which 
they treated in an affectionate, if at 
times rather amising, manner.” 
Most of these missionary books 
are filled with complaints against 
Catholic missionaries who may be 
laboring in the same field. The 
unmanly querulousness of these 
plaints leads to the conclusion that 
the Protestant preachers feel how 
disadvantageously they are placed 
when confronted with the Catholic 
apostle. It is not the presence of 
their wives that hampers and con- 
fuses them, for we believe that it is 
the of the Protestant mis- 
sionaries who effect ‘the most con- 
versions, through superior tact and 
the natural winningness of women; 
but it is the presence of a super- 
natural force and life which, through 
God’s grace, the poor heathen him- 
self is not the last to perceive. As 
it is, Protestants are led to believe 
that the comparative failure of their 
missions results from that cloven- 
foot of Rome which, not content 
with trampling the fair gardens of 
Christ in Europe, must needs crush 
the tender seedlings of evangelical 
hope in heathen lands. And this 
bosh is believed, subscriptions re- 
doubled, sympathizing letters sent 
to Mr. Beese by enthusiastic elders, 
and a trunkful of children’s clothes 


wives 
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to poor Mrs. Beese. A young le- 
vite, aflame with zeal to bear the 
Gospel tidings to distant Cathay, is 
ordained by a colonial bishop then 
on a prolonged visit to the home of 
his childhood. The young levite 
protests before high Heaven that he 
will meet and overcome Antichrist 
in the person of his emissaries, and 
solemnly vows that ere he leaves 
China countless Mongolian hands 
will have laid hold on the Book of 
Life. 

In many Sabbath-school libraries 
fiction holds a very subordinate 
place. This is explained for the 
very foolish reason that children 
should not be familiarized with 
falsehood, even under the trans- 
parent guise of fictitious narrative. 
Still; after many stormy debates in 
countless synods, a compromise 
was made. The fiction of a Sab- 
bath-school is indeed poor. We 
could not help contrasting it with 
the really good stories in every 
sense with which our own libraries 
now happily abound. A Catholic 
story does not for ever obtrude re- 
ligion upon you. There isa safe 
sense that we are for the time liv- 
ing among good, decent people who 
enjoy life, make love, say their 
prayers, and keep the moral law in 
amanly and womanly way. Even 
the most pronounced of our strictly 
religious tales have a charm and 
happiness about them irresistibly at- 
tractive. We know of no book of 
fiction that surpasses in living and 
varied interest a well-written life 
ofa great saint, or the founder of 
a religious community. Our chil- 
dren’s books, too, as a class, are real- 
ly sound and sensible. We never 
believed in treating children to 
baby-talk and addressing them as 
dolls. There is, of course, a wide 
domain of chivalry and romance, 
of knightly worth, of beautiful 
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legend and exquisite allegory, in 
Catholic history, all of which is de- 
nied to the Protestant writer. But 
he certainly might have managed 
to give us something a little less 
depressing than the melancholy 
musings of Jabez Smooth and the 
ponderous theology of Parson Good- 
will. 

The average Sabbath-school 
story opens upon a poor consump- 
tive mother, “ whose feeble hands 
can scarcely hold the blessed vol- 
um@which has been her stay and 
consolation since the death of her 
beloved husband, Eliphalet Hare. 
The weary eyes are resting upon 
that sweet text which has brought 
comfort to many an aching bosom: 
‘And Moses commanded Joshua 
to tell the people all these things.’ 
What divine force and beauty in 
those words,” etc. Her gentle 
daughter runs in with the glad in- 
telligence that Parson Wellspent is 
coming up the lane. “‘And O 
mamma!’ she exclaims, ‘I really 
think he has some of those beauti- 
ful tracts which he promised you. 
Mayn’t 7 have one too?’ And a 
tear stood in her gentle blue eye,” 
etc. The villain of the story is a 
wretched old sailor who drinks 
grog and sings rather dubious songs. 
This unfortunate man has enticed 
some of the youth of the place to 
goon a fishing expedition, in which 
they are all nearly drowned. The 
sailor experiences a change of 


heart, gives up his grog and his 


songs, and soon dies a most edify- 
ing death. 

We looked in vain for any Pro- 
testant books that give the Catho- 
lic Church even a hearing. So far 
as we examined, such works were 
wholly excluded. General histo- 
ries like Hallam’s we could not 
find, though we discovered more 
pretentious books. We do not say 


. 
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so, but it looked as if every avenue 
to Catholic truth had been pur- 
posely closed up. The more viru- 
lently anti-Catholic the author, the 
more acceptable did he appear to 
be. Poor, trashy histories which a 
scholar would be ashamed to be 
caught reading; vile Harpferspawn; 
cheap biographies and encyclope- 
dias filled with second-hand learn- 
ing; a series of ridiculous stories 
advocating nothing but an aimless 
reading of the Bible; an overgrown 
collection of Bible books @vhich 
have not the merit of a good Eng- 
lish style to relieve their intolerable 
dulness and flippant criticism; a 
lower deep of foul diatribes against 
the virtue of chastity, which the 
church of God, echoing Christ and 
his apostle, has always proclaimed 
possible even to oir fallen and cor- 
rupt nature; books like H. Carey 
Lea’s History of Sacerdotal Celibacy, 
which would be seized as obscene 
if they were not written against 
the church ; idiotic tales for little 
folks, with such wretched puzzles as 
“ What does Solomon, spelled back- 
wards, mean in Scotch?” make up 
the general Sabbath-school library. 

Our review has acquainted us 
with the general Sabbath-school 
methods of Protestantism. We 
now see that the worksof the great 
divines, the testimony of illustrious 
Protestant historians, and even the 
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excellent exegetical literature, such, 
for example, as Dr. Pusey’s Lec- 
tures on Daniel, which Protestants 
have given to the world, can rarely 
be found in the Sabbath-school 
library. Our eyes are opened. 
Henceforth we shall triumphantly 
refute a Protestant argument by 
solemnly appealing to the MVarra- 
tive of Rev. Jeroboam Sneezer, or, if 
that fails, we shall triumphantly 
quote the History of Aunt Tabitha. 
Too long have we lingered over 
the learning and, we sincerely trust 
and believe, the piety of many a 
great Protestant theologian who 
patiently studied and explained the 
Scriptures, and for that alone be- 
came dear to the heart of the theo- 
logical scholar of every faith. What 
Catholic theologian does not love old 
Kitto, and feel for him the unfeigned 
kindness and courtesy with which 
he was welcomed to the Scriptural 
treasures of the Vatican? These 
old giants may now repose in the 
silence and dust of the upper 
shelf. Protestant theology is gone, 
never to return. May it not be 
that God, in his all-wise providence, 
has deemed our generation worthy 
to behold the passing away of the 
delusion and blight of Protestan- 
tism which for three centuries has 
afflicted so many and so highly fa- 
vored nations? Or is it already 
dead? 
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LIFE OF MADAME DUCHESNE.* 


Tue chief means in this age and 
country of winning permanent in- 
fluence in the direction of any 
given principle is undoubtedly the 
education of youth. Bearing this 
in mind, it is mainly in the field 
of education that all organizations, 
religious or secular, wage war with, 
and strive to outstrip, each other. 
Anything connected with the early 
struggles of earnest teachers and 
missionaries must afford an inter- 
esting study; and, judged by the 
light of the contrast between the 
generation of 1820 and that of 
1840 in Louisiana and Missouri, 
the part taken by the first teaching 
sisters of the Society of the Sacred 
Heart may be said to have been a 
largely predominant element in the 


civilization of the Mississippi val- 


ley. Although the honor of the 
undertaking is personally due al- 
together to Frenchmen and women 
of the same stamp as the mission- 
aries of Canada, and notwithstand- 
ing the fact that the chief obsta- 
cles in the path of these educators 
were raised by men of Anglo-Saxon 
race and prejudices, we may yet 
refer with satisfaction to the two 
following facts, which speak pretty 
plainly for themselves: the state 
of barbarism in which two centuries 
of Spanish and French rule had 
left the valley of the Mississippi, 
and the improvement effected with- 
in the first third of a century 
of American administration, The 
* Histoire de Mme. Duchesne, Religieuse de la 
Socitté du Sacré Ceur de Ftsus, et Fondatrice 
des premidres maisons de cette Socitté en Amé- 
rigue. M. Abbé Baunard, chanoine honoraire 
@’Oriéans, proft ‘el sacrée 4 |’Uni- 
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first—to go no farther than the 
testimony of Mme. Duchesne—is 
proved by her letters, which ex- 
hibit as minute an observation as 
they do a picturesque and direct 
style; the second is traceable 
throughout the history. of her ef- 
forts and of their ultimate success. 
If the individual prejudices of 
Americans at that time were 
against Catholic education, the 
Constitution, on the other hand, 
favored freedom of association and 
freedom of choice as to means in 
all matters concerning the public 
good; and,in the long run, the 
Saxon love of fair play and admira- 
tion for pluck and honesty in all 
their forms changed many a hos- 
tile and ignorant looker-on into 
a champion of the devoted and 
dauntless missionaries. We call 
Mme. Duchesne and her compan- 
ions missionaries advisedly, for, 
though the word has been often 
misused and is generally under- 
stood in one sense only, it has a 
wider and fitter application, such as 
entirely covers the ground of Mme. 
Duchesne’s efforts in this country. 
One of her own favorite characters, 
St. Francis Regis, was no less a 
missionary because his zeal called 
him to preach an intelligible Gos- 
pel and revive a sleeping faith in 
the neglected rural parishes of the 
south of France, from the years 
1597 to 1640, than were such of 
his order (the Company of Jesus) 
as carried the faith to China, In- 
dia, or Japan, and gave their lives 
to attest its truth. The task of 
reconverting or _ recivilizing a 
population that has deteriorated 
from its former and normal stand- 
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ard is often a more hopeless and 
arduous one than that of first 
announcing wholly unknown and 
unexpected truths to a nation 
accustomed beforehand to believe 
without material proof and to 
accept without doubt what tra- 
dition has handed dowhk The 
latter are, at any rate, curious and 
eager; the former are often mis- 
trustful or indifferent. ‘They have 
kept enough civilization to sharpen 
their wits, but not enough to con- 
trol their morals. The labors of 
St. Francis Xavier among the Por- 
tuguese at Goa, as contrasted with 
his wonderful and rapid success in 
evangelization among the Hindoos, 
affords an instance in paint. The 
history of Mme. Duchesne’s work 
*among the women and girls of the 
neighborhoods of New Orleans and 
St. Louis decidedly affords an- 
other. 

Providential circumstances pre- 
pared Mme. Duchesne for her life- 
task, which, however, she was not 
suffered to take up until she was 
nearly fifty years of age. The 
French Revolution made her fa- 
miliar with the detailed hardships 
and privations which any colonist 
or pioneer has to take into account 
as a necessary part of his plan, and 
the disturbance of monastic rules 
due to the indiscriminate suppres- 
sion of all religious houses during 
the “Terror” became the occa- 
sion of her breaking with her early 
traditions in favor of the order of 
the Visitation, and joining a new 
community established, with a view 
to the new wants of the times, 
both in France itself and in other 
countries. A few words which 
M. de Tocqueville has applied to 
the United States, at least to such 
of the more settled portions of the 
States as he made himself acquaint- 
ed with, might be equally well 


used to indicate the influence, the 
moral atmosphere, and the fami- 
ly traditions of a certain class of 
Frenchwomen whose representatives 
existed before the Revolution, spite 
of the corruption in the more 
prominent classes, and exist still, 
spite of the corruption leavened 
with unbelief which France, as 
known officially, literarily, dramati- 
cally to the outside world, exhibits, 
and almost parades: “If I were 
asked to what I chiefly attribute 
the singular prosperity and increas- 
ing greatness of the American 
people, I should answer, to the 
superiority of its women.” 

These words apply to the class 
from which Mme. Duchesne 
sprang. Her genealogy illustrates 
the theory which holds that every 
trait of character is linked with 
and referred to, or rather descend- 
ed from, some_ancestral trait of a 
like kind, and that an isolated and 
absolutely exceptional individual is 
the rarest freak in nature. Her 
paternal ancestors, settled at Ro- 
mans, in the present department of 
La Dréme, and not far from Gren- 
oble, had long occupied a high 
position as exporters of textile 
fabrics, and had also been the 
leaders in local politics ; the Périers, 
her maternal ancestors, became 
from large capitalists and manufac- 
turers—they bought the old castle 
of Vizille, the wonder of Dauphiné, 
for a factory of painted cloths, the 
first established in France—suc- 
cessively bankers and statesmen; 
their house was famous in Paris 
and their credit almost autocra- 
tic. Her paternal grandmother, 
Mile. Enfantin, was of a family 
of similar standing, which number- 
ed among its prominent members a 
great pulpit orator of the order of 
the Fathers of the Faith, and an- 
other leader of different calibre but 
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no less mind, the founder of the 
Saint-Simonists. Her sister, Mme. 
de Mauduit, became the wife of a 
captain of dragoons, who often said 
he could manage his regiment bet- 
ter than his wife, and would rather 
face the enemy than encounter her 
displeasure. The political career 
of the men of her family for two 
’ generations had been a brilliant and 
libefal one. Her father, an advo- 
cate (or, as we should say in English, 
a proctor) in the Grenoble parlia- 
ment, a distinguished lawyer and 
a man of strong character, had 
been one of those directly concern- 
ed in what proved to be the first 
step of the French Revolution; 
for the assembly of his native town 
was the first to register a protest 
against the royal edicts which 
issued in a riot on the 7th of June, 
1788. Her uncle Périer welcom- 
ed the notables of the province of 
Dauphiné in the hall of his chdteau 
at Vizille, where was held the 
famous session of the 21st of July, 
under the presidency of Mounier 
and Barnave. When the Revolu- 
tion declared itself—that is, when 
mob-rule threw off the shackles of 
the constitution and proclaimed it- 
self supreme—these liberal-minded 
magistrates and merchants with- 
drew from the movement and suf- 
fered not a little during the ex- 
cesses that followed; but when the 
frenzy was over, and in 1795 the 
country struggled out from among 
the ruins of many governments, 
the Périers and Duchesnes once 
more showed their patriotic spirit, 
and it was Mme. Duchesne’s 
father and uncle who were chosen 
by their fellow-citizens to repre- 
sent them in the new legislative 
body. While there, and several 
times called to the office of tribune, 
the former resolutely opposed every 
measure tending to the decrease of 
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constitutional liberty, and notably 
voted against the scheme of a life- 
consulship, which scheme eventual- 
ly, as itis known, led to the empire. 
When the new government was set- 
tled he resigned his post and 
never went back to public life, 
neither the rule of Napoleon I. nor 
that of Louis XVIII. suiting his 
views of rightful government. A 
man of iron, upright and austere— 
obstinate his foes called him—his 
type was reproduced in his daughter, 
Philippa-Rose, born in 1769, and 
noted from her childhood for her 
grave ways and early decision of 
character. Singleness of purpose, 
perseverance in effort, and mascu- 
line foresight and power of ad- 
ministration were her chief charac- 
teristics; as to accomplishments, 
precocity, and the lighter graces of 
home life, she was a stranger to 
them. A deep tenderness, but 
no sentimentalism or emotional 
display, distinguished her, though 
many never suspected it until cir- 
cumstances called its expression to 
the surface. She has herself de- 
scribed in a letter from her Ameri- 
can home one of the ordinary pro- 
cesses of her mind, which will 
serve better than any attempt at de- 
scription to set her figure clearly 
before the reader: 


“We are three. At night-prayers it is 
all I can do to manage to put three sen- 
tences together, and speak for three 
minutes, to propose a subject for prayer 
[meaning meditation]. I have never 
been able to reflect on anything ; / see it, 
and what I see at once I shall see ten 
years hence, without change or addition 
whatever. I can see nothing by halves 
and in detail. Objects strike me as 
a whole, with no divisions or parts. 
When I hear long speeches or sermons 
I am forced, in spite of myself, to reduce 
the matter argued to a few words. I 
cannot understand how any one can 
amplify a subject. Given this disposi- 
tion, all kinds of method, reflection, and 
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consideration become mere bewilder- 


ment to my mind.” 


Her style was like herself, her 
manner less amiable than sincere, 
her word a tower of strength, and 
her example so compelling that it 
brought her the love of all strong, 
true, and manly souls, which her 
mere manner might otherwise have 
crystallized into simple respect and 
admiration. Her studies were va- 
rious and useful, thoroughness in 
every pursuit being her aim; at 
nine years old- Roman history was 
her favorite reading, and later on 
she joined her cousins, the Périer 
boys, in the study of Latin and 
the higher branches of arithmetic 
as connected with business transac- 
tions. Her mother taught her at 


home for some years, after which 
the family connection with the 
school of the neighboring convent 
of the Visitation led to her being 


placed there preparatory to her First 
Communion. She dated both her 
call to the religious life and her 
interest in missionary work from 
that time, the extraordinary confes- 
sor of the community having had 
several years’ experience in the 
Indian missions of Louisiana. The 
convent stood on a rocky projec- 
tion half way up the Rachais moun- 
tain, overlooking the river Isére, 
and must have presented a sin- 
gularly picturesque appearance. 
The reader will forgive a slight 
digression for the sake of the pic- 
ture it affords of one of the old- 
time convent-schools : 


‘A kind of crooked staircase street, 
with black houses of the time of the 
League, winds up the mountain-side, 
and an abrupt turn brings one face to 
face with a gateway, among whose orna- 
mental devices runs an inscription at- 
tributing the foundation of this, the 
fourth house of the order, to St. Francis 
of Sales himself in the year 1619... . 
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A dark corridor led from the gateway to 
a square cloister overlooking a court- 
yard with a lawn and flower-beds, where 
two wells had been dug side by side and 
a stone cross erected between the two. 
From the cloister you go down into the 
church choir. . . . The steep and bare 
heights of Le Rabot command the house 
and shut off the view, but on the city 
side nothing obstructs it, and from the 
courtyard terrace, which the children use 
as a play-ground, the eye takes in the 
rich, deep-seated valley of Grésivaudan, 
and the landscape beyond, stretching 
over vast plains till it reaches the foot of 
the snow-capped Alps.” 


Like most buildings of its kind, 
this convent has gone through 
strange changes since Mme. Du- 
chesne played and studied there. 
Sequestrated during the Revolu- 
tion, it became a prison, and after- 
wards a wine-shop, where guides 
for the mountain were procured 
and refreshments supplied to tour- 
ists; then for a few years Mme. 
Duchesne herself hired it from the 
town, and retenanted it with a few 
stray nuns, vainly endeavoring to 
restore the old rule, after which it 
became a house of the Sacred 
Heart community, and in its re- 
storer’s old age, in 1833, was aban- 
doned to a sisterhood of Ursuline 
nuns, the neighborhood of a station 
of military engineers having proved 
an annoyance to the former owners 
When, on leaving school, Philippa 
Duchesne told her parents of her 
intention to enter the community, 
she met with the natural opposition 
which the majority of even pious 
families feel towards a decision 
taken in such early youth; and 
when, after some years spent in so- 
ciety, where she heartily enjoyed 
herself, but refused one or two good 
matches proposed by her parents, 
she was allowed to carry out her 
determination, it was only on con- 
dition that she should remain a 
novice until her father sanctioned 














her taking the habit for life. His 
foresight was justified before she 
had been two years in the convent; 
the Revolution broke out, the mo- 
nasteries were dissolved — lucky 
those to whom no worse happened 
—and Philippa returned to secular 
life, but insisted still on keeping all 
the hours and customs of the con- 
vent which did not clash disagree- 
ably with the family routine. Her 
father’s country-house of Granne, 
near the old homestead of Romans, 
became a pleasant retreat during 
the following years of disturbance, 
and here the young girl met with 
an additional tutor under singular- 
ly interesting circumstances, and 
also contracted her life-long devo- 
tion to St. Francis Regis, whose 
tomb was in the neighborhood. 
The tutor alluded to was M. Poisde- 
bard, a priest obliged to support 
himself by secular occupations, and 
who, with no other credentials but 
his mechanical skill and experience, 
solicited and obtained the place of 
overseer of the mill-works which 
M. Duchesne had in contemplation. 
‘The family were thus provided with 
an excellent clerk of the works, a 
clever teacher, and a secret chap- 
lain. After her mother’s death, in 
1793, Philippa Duchesne left her 
home once more and took up her 
abode in a small hired room in 
Grenoble, with an ex-nun for a 
companion, and devoted herself to 
caring for the prisoners, and among 
them principally the priests, as well 
as to teaching the neglected street 
children, who were growing up hea- 
thens in the midst of scenes of 
bloodshed and sacrilege. Her fear- 
lessness and perseverance in both 
these perilous tasks were admirable 
and unintermitted, but it requires 
some willingness to believe in her 
own judgment (which she certainly 
eloquently excused in a letter to 
VOL, XXVIII.—44 
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her elder sister, Mme. de Mauduit) 
before one can quite approve of 
her readiness to undertake works 
of choice rather than works of ne- 
cessity, such as her father’s recent 
widowerhood and increasing age 
made ready to her hand. Doubt- 
less a character less like his own 
would have served his turn better 
in this emergency; at any rate, the 
motive of his daughter’s absence 
was pure and self-devoted, even if 
not perfectly unselfish. This life 
lasted until 1801, when, after ear- 
nest efforts and the co-operation 
of her cousins, the Périer bankers, 
she succeeded in her plan of re- 
constituting the convent, though 
not on its ancient footing. The 
Revolution had had much the same: 
effects as a flood, and when she 
tried to gather together even such 
nuns as professed themselves anx- 
ious to return to their former life, 
she found the spirit of discipline 
gone, a habit of independence and 
jealousy uppermost in the lives of 
her companions, apathy on the 
part of the elder nuns, desires rath- 
er than resolves, and a longing for 
rest superseding a resolution to 
work. ‘The old superioress, whom 
with four others of the former com- 
munity she had brought to consent 
to a return, left Mme. Duchesne 
after a few months with the re- 
cruits who had accompanied her, 
and the task seemed hopeless; but 
she who had delighted in the ma- 
nual labor of re-establishing the 
old home, in cooking for and help- 
ing the workmen, in shutting out 
the weather and cleaning the long- 
unoccupied parts of the house, was 
equally sanguine about the event- 
ual moral reconstruction of the 
place. It was not, however, till 
she had gathered about her women 
of a new generation that she found 
a harmonious spirit animate her 
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little band. Therules of the Visita- 
tion, in their more special features, 
had already been wisely dispensed 
with at the opening of the new 
school, on which much of the hope 
of material prosperity was founded ; 
and when Father Varin, a former 
soldier, and something of a new 
Francis Regis in his zeal for teach- 
ing the young people of country 
neighborhoods whose faith had 
been swamped by the Revolution, 
brought her word of the quiet be- 
ginnings of a new association for 
educational purposes, begun in 
Amiens by Mme. Barat, it seemed 
to Mme. Duchesne that an amalga- 
mation between the two communi- 
ties promised the very results for 
which she had been steadily work- 
ing. The meeting between the fu- 
ture friends was conducted accord- 
ing to an ancient and solemn cus- 
tom: Mme. Duchesne welcomed 
the new-comer by kneeling to kiss 
her feet, and repeating as she did 
so the words of Isaias: “ How beau- 
tiful upon the mountains are the 
feet of them that bring tidings of 
the Gospel of peace.” Mme. Barat, 
was ten years younger than herself, 
but no selfish or arrogant thought 
ever took from the fulness of her 
submission to the young foundress 
of the new institution. ‘The two 
women completed each other and 
together: formed one head; their 
friendship was never broken, and 
even when, late in life, a person in 
authority took the unwarrantable 
liberty of intercepting their corre- 
spondence, each, though grieved 
and amazed, never once lost faith 
in the other, thereby giving one of 
the subtlest and rarest proofs of in- 
nate nobility of character. 

The new community began in 
1804 with a school of twenty 
boarders, which two years later 
was supplemented by a free day- 
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school for poor girls, under the su- 
perintendence of an inmate of the 
house, a widow, who called herself 
the “house-dog,” transacted the 
nuns’ outside business, and took 
upon herself every office she could 
to help the women with whom she 
had found a congenial home. In 
1806 the visit of a Trappist abbot, 
Dom de Lestrange, fired the first 
spark of that enthusiasm for the 
American missions which became, 
for years before her wish was real- 
ized, almost a monomania_ with 
Mme. Duchesne. This man, her 
equal in determination and energy, 
had been proscribed and his mo- 
nastery confiscated by the National 
Assembly, whereupon with the ma- 
jority of his monks, and not much 
more capital than their hands and 
brains, he had founded a new home 
in the Val-Sainte, in the Swiss 
canton of Fribourg, and establish- 
ed branch houses in Spain, Italy, 
Belgium, and England. From this 
place, too, he was temporarily oust- 
ed by the French invasion, and 
fled for safety successively to Ger- 
many, Russia, Poland, and Den- 
mark, but returned to Val-Sainte 
in 1802 under the protection of 
Napoleon I. Two houses of his 
order had been recently founded 
in America (they were afterwards 
dissolved) under his personal su 
pervision, and he was full of zeal 
for the farther working of that 
hitherto—religiously speaking—fal- 
low field. His travels happened to 
have made him acquainted with 
the very neighborhoods in which 
Mme. Duchesne, fifteen years later, 
was to struggle with and triumph 
over more obstacles than either 
she or Lestrange could foresee. 
From this time forward began one 
of the outwardly quiet periods of 
Mme. Duchesne’s life, though her 
pressing desire to go to America, 
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or, if not there, to China, grew and 
strengthened silently each hour. 
Her work lay in teaching, guidance, 
and administration, while her rela- 
tions also gave her much to do, as 
she materially helped her sister’s 
children, as well as took special 
charge of the education of some of 
her nieces, several of whom became 
nuns in her community, while 
others entered the order of the 
Visitation, following in this the 
family tradition, four generations 
of Duchesnes having furnished 
Sainte-Marie with members. Her 
interior history during this time 
reduced itself to the central and 
absorbing interest of her wish to 
goto America. No wish was ever 
more repressed, more combated 
than hers. Mme. Barat did not 
see her way to its realization; she 
feared the consequences of a scat- 
tering of strength and material ne- 
cessary to consolidate the institu- 
tion at home; the Jesuits them- 
selves, to whom mainly the direc- 
tion of the nuns’ affairs belonged, 
were cautious and backward ; Mme. 
Duchesne’s urgency, her belief in a 
call from God to this work, her re- 
course to the chancé opening of a 
Bible as to a kind of oracle (which 
she found answer as she would 
have it), all seemed to them so 
‘much uncontrolled vehemence 
without the stamp of anything pro- 
vidential. 

It strikes one that, although their 
Opposition was undoubtedly one of 
the preparatory features of God’s 
trial of her fortitude, they them- 
selves were in this instance singu- 
larly blind to providential indica- 
tions, and more solicitous about 
ways and means than the Gospel 
warrants. Father Barat (the bro- 
ther of the foundress) alone show- 
ed a conviction, nearly as strong as 
Madame Duchesne’s, of the advi- 
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sability of carrying out her wishes 

indeed, his own secret wishes led 
him to hope for a like destination 
for himself, but in this he was dis- 
appointed. His influence, how- 
ever, was mainly exerted on the 
side of his sister’s friend, and when 
a visit to France on the part of the 
French bishop of New Orleans in 
1816 gave new zest to their hopes, 
it was he who undertook to men- 
tion the subject to the bishop. 
Mgr. Dubourg was in quest of 
volunteers, of whom he gathered 
together nearly fifty in the semina- 
ries of France, Italy, and Belgium, 
and naturally the request of Mme. 
Duchesne chimed in with his views ; 
but even at the last moment so 
many difficulties were raised that 
he owed the granting of his wishes 
only to what seemed an actident. 
He was leaving Mme. Barat when, 
at the door of the little house of 
the Sacred Heart in Paris, Mme. 
Duchesne, who had been watching 
for his departure, threw herself at 
her friend’s feet and in a few im- 
passioned words begged for her 
consent. This last appeal was suc- 
cessful, and a few months later 
the little band of missionary teach- 
ers sailed from Bordeaux on board 
an American vessel, bound for 
New Orleans. Mme. Duchesne’s 
companions were a Genevese con- 
vert, Mme. Berthold, whose father 
had been Voltaire’s private secre- 
tary; Mme. Audé, and two lay sis- 
ters. ‘They set sail on March 21, 
1818, and after a stormy passage 
landed at New Orleans on the zgth 
ot May following. 

An entirely new life opened be- 
fore them; the @estitution of the 
church, the comparative barbarism 
of the people, the roughness of the 
conditions of existence even among 
the wealthy, were such as the live- 
liest imagination could hardly have 
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caused them to realize beforehand. 
‘The summer aspect of New Or- 
leans, however, which was the 
first impression that met them, was 
decidedly pleasant, and one of the 
nuns writes, in the hopeful spirit of 
new-comers : 

“The night was magnificent, the sky 
clear and starlit. We were driving 
along the banks of the river, whose wa- 
ters seemed silvered by the stars that 
were reflected in it. Little bushes full 
of fire-flies, shining like our glow-worms, 
made the prettiest illumination. Very 
pretty little cottages were scattered here 
and there, and in one of them we were 
given some bread—we had not eaten any 
for seventy days.” 


New Orleans at that time reck- 
oned fifteen thousand inhabitants, 
black and white, and, besides the 
bishop, only two priests. There 
was, however, an Ursuline convent- 
school, which became the tempo- 
rary home of the new community. 
The demoralization of the city and 
environs was frightful; girls of 
eighteen were mere hoydens, mo- 
thers of families careless of every- 
thing but dress and jewelry; reli- 
gion in any form was either a by- 
word or absolutely serra-incognita. 
The negroes were threefold more 
savages than their African ances- 
tors. ‘The daughters of some of 
the richest inhabitants “ swore like 
a devil and smoked like a man”; 
others “ had more dresses than che- 
mises, and especially than hand- 
kerchiefs, and would not be con- 
tent with anything short of the 
finest cambric or muslin for sleeves.” 

The love of finery pervaded all 
classes; farther up the river, where 
Indian half-breeds abounded, li- 
cense and luxufy went hand-in- 
hand ; everywhere the ignorance of 
morals and religion was shocking ; 
the children laughed at the idea of 
application and obedience, and 
taunted a more industrious com- 
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panion with the epithet of “ nig- 
ger.” Pupils, when instructed about 
hell, seriously asked if the nuns 
had ever been there and séen it; 
the forms of kneeling, crossing 
themselves, etc., were unknown 
and provoked laughter, while the 
very knowledge of the Trinity was 
scarcely traceable through the 
crude notions of the majority of 
the people. Astonishing details 
are given in the letters of Mme. 
Duchesne and her associates of 
the low moral standard current 
among the Mississippi valley popu- 
lations, whether rich or poor; but, 
light as the character of these peo- 
ple was, it was the more easy to bend 
into new grooves, and the marvel- 
lous quickness and receptivity of 
most of the pupils became as much 
a wonder as the degraded state 
from which they thus emerged. 
Through the miscarriage of the 
bishop’s letter Mme.. Duchesne 
found herself left alone and with- 
out instructions for nearly six 
weeks, after which delay she start- 
ed for St. Louis on the steamboat 
Franklin. The navigation was 
tedious and often interrupted, the 
crowd on board as disgusting as 
could be; snags or sunken tree- 
trunks continually stopped the 
boat, the wood gave out, and the 
crew went ashore to cut timber, 
while the passengers organized 
wild-turkey hunts and improvised 
flour by crushing corn in the most 
primitive fashion. Now and then 
a swamp with its magnificent and 
deadly vegetation; a log-hut settle- 
ment; a band of mounted Indians, 
men and women, wearing scarlet 
blankets and white hats ornamented 
with silver coins; and, most curious 
of all, a small body of wandering 
English-speaking Anabaptists, liv- 
ing on fruits, herbs, and roots, and 
wearing garments of skins, gave the 
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travellers new and surprising sen- 
gations. One of the fellow-passen- 
gers whom they picked up on their 
route was Gabriel Richard, a 
French priest, the great-nephew of 
Bossuet, who that same year sat in 
Congress; and one of the rare plea- 
sures of the nuns was a hurried 
visit to the pastor of Kaskaskias 
while the boat was unloading 
freight. The hospitable priest had 
no great wherewithal to welcome 
his visitors; “two rickety chairs, a 
worm-eaten table, a mattress on 
boards, a pitcher and one glass, 
were all the furniture,” says the 
journal of the nuns. Six years 
later, when managing the small 
house and farm attached to the 
school of Fleurissant, on the east- 
ern bank of the Missouri, scenes 
not unlike the episodes of this 
journey were constantly repeated : 
Indians—in the journal particular- 
ized as Iroquois and Algonquins— 
would come to have their newly- 
born children baptized, and even 
sometimes brought their dead chil- 
dren wrapped in buffalo-skins, from 
long distances, for the burial ‘rites 
of the “ black-robes.” 

St. Louis, a large, scattered vil- 
lage of one thousand souls, was the 
second metropolis of Louisiana, 
and at that time the bishop’s see. 
The diocese ranged from some dis- 
tance north of this to the mouth 
of the Mississippi, and reckoned a 
population of two hundred and fifty 
thousand, white, black, half-breed, 
and Indian, the latter the most nu- 
merous by nearly two-thirds, and 
representing more than fifty differ- 
ent—often mutually hostile—tribes. 
The religious centre of the district 
was a wooden barn, as dilapidated 
as it was rough, with a single apart- 
ment serving the purposes of kitch- 
en, dining and sleeping room, not 
to mention study, for the bishop 
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and five priests, some of whom 
were sick; and the church was a 
wooden shanty, open to the wea- 
ther, where the bishop, at the cere- 
mony of the patronal feast on Au- 
gust 25, took the part of choir-mas- 
ter and chief chorister for an hour, 
besides performing other more spe- 
cially episcopal functions. New 
as it all was to the French nuns, it 
was a matter of course to the local 
clergy, and Bishop Dubourg was 
not the only one of his order who 
was used to it. Bishop Flaget, of 
3ardstown, says Mme. Duchesne 
in one of her letters, “ commonly 
slept in a shanty so full of holes 
that he often shared it with the 
pigs. He has several parishes to 
care for in person, gives away the 
last shirt off his back, and is gen- 
erally so poor that he cannot afford 
the two-cent fare for the ferry 
across the river.” Bishop Du- 
bourg, a native of San Domingo, 
of French extraction, and educated 
for the priesthood at St. Sulpice 
in Paris, had been driven home in 
consequence of the September 
riots in 1793, and, landing in. Balti- 
more, was chosen by Bishop Car- 
roll to be rector of the College of 
Georgetown, D. C. In 1815 he 
was raised to the see of New Or- 
leans, and, during his search through 
Europe for spiritual recruits, came 
across Mme. Duchesne. On his 
return he and his little band of 
volunteers crossed Maryland and 
Pennsylvania on foot, carrying 
their bundles slung on sticks, and 
at Pittsburgh tock boat down the 
Ohio to Louisville, the bishop tak- 
ing his turn at the oars and the 
rudder like the rest. The rest of 
the journey was of much the same 
character, and he had been in St. 
Louis only seven months when his 
friends from France joined him. 
It was, however, impossible for 
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them to stay there; he could find 
no house for them, and for women 
accustomed to constant spiritual 
superintendence and support it 
was somewhat a new experience to 
be left to their own resources at 
St. Charles, a village on the Mis- 
souri, fifteen miles from St. Louis, 
where a small house and two acres 
of so-called garden and orchard—- 
in reality a tract of underbrush— 
had been hired. 

This place, where in 1852 Mme. 
Duchesne died at thé age of 
eighty-four, after a ten years’ resi- 
dence unburdened with anxieties 
and duties, proved at first anything 
but promising; a swamp and the 
frequent river-floods prevented pu- 
pils from St. Louis from coming, 
and in Jess than three months mo- 
ney became so scarce that the nuns 
almost starved. The population 
was a motley gathering of the same 
character as before described, and 
the moral and intellectual state of 
all but the few families just come 
from the Eastern States for the 
purposes of trade was deplorable. 
The nuns had to be their own 
farmers and gardeners; even two 
dollars a day, if they had had such 
a fortune, would not have tempted 
the proud, improvident, lazy popu- 
lation around them to work at 
“other folks’ jobs.” How the sis- 
ters procured cattle is not told; 
_it seems to have been their chief 
resource, though naturally also a 
troublesome charge for women un- 
familiar with farm details. One 
refractory cow, on the occasion of 
the removal of the household from 
their first to their permanent house 
at Fleurissant, was confided to 
Mme. Duchesne, who had _ her 
hands full of small valuables and 
her apron full of corn to tempt her 
charge, who had always refused to 
be noosed or led. The animal 
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perversely turned off into the bush- 
es at every fifty yards, and led her 
cowherd many a jaunt and scram- 
ble, till at last a more desperate 
effort than the former caused the 
collapse of papers, corn, mittens, 
and all into the three feet of soft 
snow which covered the track. A 
parish priest of the neighborhood 
performed the duties of mounted 
escort and bullock-driver as well 
as he could, and, except for this 
mishap. and Mme. Duchesne’s 
frost-bitten fingers, the winter mi- 
gration was safely accomplished. 
While at St. Charles a partial 
scarcity of corn took place, and as 
there was no well on the property 
and the neighboring spring was 
either frozen or muddy, the nuns 
thought themselves rarely fortunate 
when a kind neighbor arranged to 
bring them daily a barrel of river- 
water, which they were obliged 
carefully to filter. In December 
the journal says: “It is so cold 
that water standing by the fire 
freezes, as also the linen hung by 
the fire to dry .... Margaret 
(one of the lay sisters) came home 
to-day with two pails from the 
spring, one half full of water, the 
other full of ice. Neither doors 
nor windows shut; our wood is 
too large and there is no one to 
split it, for no one will work but 
for the needs of the moment; they 
are too proud to seem mercenary.” 
Not long after a commercial crisis 
raised the market-prices, pape! 
money flooded the country, a panic 
overran the South, and nearly every 
bank stopped payment. Incendi- 
ary fires became common and vio- 
lence the order of the day. The 
free-school for half-breeds, how- 
ever, flourished, though the board- 
ing-school was of course a failure, 
even with all the help of several 
kind families, especially the Pratts, 
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of St. Louis, and the Hamiltons, 
originally from Maryland. In Sep- 
tember, 1819, the journal gives an 
account of the removal to a new 
home, Fleurissant, a farm “in the 
bush” bought by the bishop; the 
house-gear was packed in rough 
carts, round which clustered the im- 
pressionable and sometimes grate- 
ful population in tears; the nuns 
carried cabbages to attract the 
cows, and Mme. Duchesne busied 
herself with the simultaneous care 
of the reliquaries and the poultry. 
The new house was but a sorry 
habitation, yet better than the open 
shed, “like a bird-cage,” in which 
the former tenant, the clerical bul- 
lock-driver, cheerfully installed 
himself, that the women might be 
made more comfortable. With a few 
logs and boards, and the personal 
labor of the nuns and two priests, 
a chapel was soon built, but the 
windows were missing for some 
time, and the apples used to fall 
in through sundry holes in the roof. 
M. Dunand, the parish priest—let 
not any one mistake this civilized 
title for its equivalent in a settled 
neighborhood—was the last of the 
Trappists whom Lestrange had 
brought there during the Revolu- 
tion, but who had been dispersed 
before 1812; and M. Delacroix, the 
aforementioned bullock-driver, was 
a Belgian, who had spent some 
time by force in Napoleon’s army. 
No obstacles, natural or human, 
seemed in his eyes worth a mo- 
ment’s consideration; floods, dense 
forests, trackless wastes, wild beasts 
and serpents, Indian ferocity and 
white profanity, were so many in- 
Significant adjuncts to the main 
thing, the preaching of the Gospel. 
As soon as the nuns were settled 
in his house he removed to his 
“cage,” which in reality was a 
rude corn-bin, with one opening 
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serving for door and window, 
through which a chair was too 
large to be passed. He had not 
been long lodged in this way before 
he caught a bad ague, after which a 
few boards were put together to 
provide him with a decent and at 
least weather-tight dwelling. As 
winter came on and provisions 
grew scarce, an ox was killed and 
corned, and a little wheat flour 
bought on credit, the corn and 
vegetables of the preceding summer, 
and the milk and eggs from the 
farm, making up the rest of the 
larder stock. One day the milk 
was frozen so hard that it had to 
be cut with a hatchet; at another 
time a gift of a few pigs had to be 
sacrificed to the present impossi- 
bility of housing and feeding them, 
and the animals were killed and 
corned atonce. ‘The journal says: 
“We do everything. One of us 
milks the cows, not in a barn, but 
often in a foot of mud or snow; 
another is smoked dry in the kitch- 
en; a third watches the oven. 
Every minute we have to cross and 
recross a yard which is simply a 
bog impossible to harden or re- 
claim. . . . As for wooden, or even 
india-rubber, shoes, they are un- 
known.” It strikes one that hide- 
boots might have been substituted, 
or skin-leggings, which cannot have 
been scarce even at that primitive 
epoch. They were equally desti- 
tute of clothing: remains of old 
cassocks, left-off things of the few 
boarders, patched remnants of 
French clothes, were all the mate- 
rial on which they could depend. 
Even when, ten years later, they 
re-established themselves at St. 
Charles under better circumstances, 
their stock for housekeeping con- 
sisted only of “four sheets, six 
towels, four coverlets, two mat- 
tresses, four cups, six plates, a 
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coffee-pot, a stove, a pot or kettle, 
one pound of tea and twelve of 
rice, a pillow-case full of sugar and 
another of coffee, with one bottle 
of vinegar and one of altar wine.” 
The nuns set to work again at the 
old trades necessity had taught 
them, and all day long, axe, saw, 
and trowel in hand, they sang as 
they changed the whole look of 
the house, and only rested to begin 
a tremendous baking which result- 
ed in a week’s provision of bread. 
As to wood, they often shivered in 
the midst of plenty, for timber 
cutting and splitting was the one 
thing to which they were not equal. 
And yet all this'was wealth com- 
pared to the experience of the 
community of St. Michel, near 
New Orleans, who, though they ac- 
tually lived “in a brick house, with 
wings and a painted front, a shin- 
gled roof, green blinds, and green 
and brown woodwork on the in- 
side,” yet for several weeks had to 
feed out of a large iron pot, whence 
portions were ladled out in a dip- 
per and eaten one atatime. One 
day a pedlar sold them six tin 
plates on the understanding that 
the money should be forthcoming 
on the morrow; but the nuns were 
not able to raise the price, as they 
had hoped, and after two comfor- 
table meals the plates were washed 
amid much laughter, and returned 
to the pedlar, who did not offer to 
give credit. 

Mme. Duchesne was destined to 
work a wonderful transformation 
in the girls and women, white, In- 
dian, or colored, who came under 
herinfluence ; but nowhere, perhaps, 
was there a settlement more thor- 
oughly reformed than the parish 
of Barreins, on the Bois-Brilé, 
whence in 1820 came Mary Lay- 
ton, the first American member of 
the Sacred Heart congregation. 
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In this exceptional place, “ there 
were sixty communicants every 
Sunday and a score on Saturday, 
often more men than women, and 
among all the inhabitants not eight 
who were not monthly communi- 
cants. There were neither danc- 
ing nor drinking houses left, things 
which elsewhere could not be got 
rid of.” Mora!ly satisfactory, the 
place was not, however, much ad- 
vanced in intellectual education, 
and Mary. Layton was altogether 
illiterate, which circumstance en- 
hanced the brave determination 
she took of entering the sisterhood 
as a lay sister. The difference 
sanctioned by the home constitu- 
tions between choir and lay sis- 
ters had proved, in theory at least, 
a serious stumbling-block in a new 
country where equality was the 
recognized basis of society; but 
Mme. Duchesne was not one to 
bend to circumstances without very 
pressing necessity, and when, years 
later, she modified two of the 
school-rules to the extent of allow- 
ing the daily prayers to be read in 
English instead of Latin, and ot 
dispensing the Protestant pupils 
from learning the catechism, she 
thought she had made considerable 
concessions. Miss Layton’s* ex- 
ample, however, did much to recon- 
cile Americans with “ service,” and 
practically the enforced equality of 
work among all the nuns for at 
least ten or twelve years did more. 
In 1821 Miss Sumner and two 
Misses Hamilton joined the com- 
munity, and after that the recruits, 
American, Irish, and French, be- 
came numerous. In 1820 there 
were already twenty paying board- 
ers, and free schools for Indian 
girls, and for white adults and 
married women as well as children. 


* She died in 1876, having been fifty-six years in 
the order. 
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In 1822 the increasing Catholic 
population of St. Louis, in great 
part reclaimed from their ignorance 
and carelessness, possessed a pro- 
per cathedral, and the country dis- 
tricts up and down the river were 
provided with small log-houses at 
regular distances, for the double 
purpose of a chapel and a mission- 
ary dwelling for the priests who 
might be sent to found new parishes 
and would meanwhile have to live 
by the product of their little do- 
mains. 

The next house of the Sacred 
Heart after Fleurissant was Grand- 
Céteau, the gift of Mr. and Mrs. 
Charles Smith, of Maryland. The 
latter only was living at the time; 
herself a convert from Presbyteri- 
anism, she knew her husband’s 
gratitude for the boon of her con- 
version, and, having with him de- 
termined to devote some part of 
their income to a religious purpose, 
she had been waiting for an oppor- 
tunity. Having heard ofthe French 
nuns, she offered, through the bi- 
shop, to give them land and a 
house and chapel, provided they 
would establish a school. Her 
property lay at Opelousas, in low- 
er Louisiana, and was mostly laid 
out in a sugar plantation, with mills 
and extensive negro-quarters, the 
whole forming a sort of little ham- 
let. Between sixty and eighty 
such plantations formed the parish 
of St. Landry, nominally Catholic, 
with a church in the centre, and a 
primitive pastor, an ex-Benedic- 
tine, driven from France by the 
Revolution. Madame Audé, one 
of the original band from France, 
was sent to take charge of this new 
house, where, notwithstanding many 
advantages, there was still some of 
the usual discomfort. The wolves 
not unfrequently prowled round 
the isolated dwelling, and on white- 
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washing the walls a huge serpent 
was found in a hole, and, when kill- 
ed by a negro, was discovered to 
have just dined off a brood of young 
chickens which Sister Mary Lay- 
ton had recently missed. The sur- 
roundings were such as are familiar 
to Southern homesteads: a fig and 
peach orchard; separate offices or 
out-houses, such as a kitchen, an in- 
firmary, and a dining-room, besides 
a poultry-yard, a door-yard with 
young shade-trees, and a barnyard 
and paddock for the cattle. Be- 
yond lay luxuriant groves of live- 
oak, magnolia, cypress, etc., with 
the long, waving Spanish moss 
clinging to the trees, and plains of 
rank, tall grass studded with bright- 
colored flowers. 

The five boarders who formed 
the nucleus of the school were as 
ignorant, and nearly as uncivilized, 
as the French-American popula- 
tions of the Missouri. There was a 
free day-school for the poorer peo- 
ple, which, as usual, was most suc- 
cessful, and numerously attended. 
Mme. Duchesne, on the occa- 
sion of a visit there in 1822, was 
delighted by the “astonishing yro- 
gress of the children in piety as well 
as in their studies.” While there 
she first made the acquaintance 
of a little girl destined to infiuence 
the fortunes of the community— 
Miss Hardy. On leaving she fell 
ill of the yellow fever at Natchez, 
and returned to Fleurissant only 
to find the boarding-school in diffi- 
culties; buf, far from consenting to 
send away the non-paying pupils, 
her fearfor themof the worldly con- 
tagion of St. Louis made her accept 
six new orphan inmates, and gladly 
share with them “her lodging, her 
corn-bread, and the potatoes which 
the garden afforded.” Ifthe school 
did not prosper, the novitiate did, 
and, the next year, was put under 
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the charge of some newly-arrived 
Flemish Jesuits. The year 1824 
was disastrous; a hurricane dam- 
aged the house, floods carried off 
the corn and cotton, and the nuns 
had hard work to manufacture their 
own soap, candles, thread, and 
shoes. The number of paying pu- 
pils fell to eleven; in 1825 to four; 
but a spiritual revival kept pace 
with the temporal destitution. 
Schools for girls and boys went on 
successfully ; retreats were preach- 
ed by the new priests; a hundred 
and sixty men received commu- 
nion at Easter, and the following 
year a hundred and fifty baptisms 
took place; the children taught 
their parents at home, and free 
schools for Indian girls and boys 
were set on foot. 

In the autumn of 1825 M. Dela- 
croix persuaded the nuns to estab- 
lish another house in his new par- 
ish of St. Michel, sixty miles from 
New Orleans, on the left bank of 
the Mississippi. The neighbor- 
hood was peopled by descendants 
of the French exiles from Acadia 
whose story has been made famous 
by Longfellow. Miss Hardy, who 
had just entered on her novitiate 
at the age of sixteen, was one of 
the new colony. ‘The school be- 
gan with seventeen boarders, and 
things prospered materially as well 
as spiritually. In 1827 the present 
house of the order in St. Louis 
(and the first regularly endowed) 
was founded by Mr. Mullamphy, a 
magistrate of that city,.on the con- 
dition of the nuns teaching twenty 
poor orphan girls, to be, at the time 
of their entrance, not under four 
years nor over eight years of age, 
and to be kept till the age of eigh- 
teen, when, on leaving school, the 
founder or his heirs would provide 
each with a small sum of money. 
Each one on entering was to re- 
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ceive from him ten piastres, and 
five for each succeeding year, for 
their board, which was to consist 
chiefly of corn-bread, and did not 
include tea or coffee; and the young- 
er girls were to go barefoot in sum- 
mer. The sum of a thousand dol- 
lars in cash was added to thé gift 
of a brick house, nearly new, and 
twenty-four acres of partly cleared 
land, a little out of the way of the 
town, and ina healthy and high sit- 
uation, which at present stands al- 
most in the centreofthe city. The 
whole value of the endowment was 
estimated at thirty-five thousand 
francs, or seven thousand dollars. 
A paying boarding-school and day- 
school were to be set on foot inde- 
pendently of the original foundation. 
The next establishment deserves 
notice chiefly for the sake of its 
antecedents. A house of teaching 
sisters, originally from Kentucky, 
had existed for several years at 
Bayou la Fourche, six miles from 
New Orleans. The order was 
oddly constituted, combining the 
practice of minute and antique ob- 
servances with ‘the heaviest farm- 
work, and plain, practical teaching 
chiefly directed to the use of poor 
girls. The nuns were entirely 
veiled, went barefooted, and, says 
Madame Duchesne : 


‘*They do heavy work, plough, sow, 
mow, cut and split timber, groom the 
horses, etc. They have already several 
houses and reckon about a hundred 
members. They teach the poor, inure 
them to practical and manual labor, and 
do a great deal of good. They are anx- 
ious to join the Osage missions, in order 
to teach the women ; and I foresee that 
they will outstrip us in many good works 
which we can only sigh for, their cus- 
toms being adapted to the poverty and 
the habits of the country. Each half- 
hour a bell rings and they repeat this 
aspiration: ‘O suffering Jesus! O 
sorrowful Virgin! At certain hours 
they all sing the same hymns together, 
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but without leaving off their several oc- 
cupations—one in the kitchen, for in- 
stance, another at the wood-pile.... ” 


The name by which they were 
. known was Daughters of the Cross. 
Not being well versed in French, 
they made but little progress, and 
had only nine scholars at the time 
of their amalgamation with the 
community of the Sacred Heart. 
This arrangement, however, did 
not prove satisfactory, and the 
house was suppressed four years 
after, the bishop finding a new 
community to reorganize the school. 
It seems as if certain elements, as 
had been proved in the instance 
of the attempted reconstruction of 
the Visitation convent at Greno- 
ble, could not of their nature be 
successfully commingled, and this 
law, which, arbitrary as it may ap- 
pear, is infallible in the natural 
sphere, was shown to be no less so 
in the spiritual. 

Mme. Duchesne closed her ten 
years’ religious pioneership by the 
foundation of a house at St. Charles, 
where success met her educational 
efforts at once, although the teach- 
ing, being two-thirds gratuitous, did 
not for many years protect the com- 
munity from penury. Fifty day- 
scholars and three hundred regular 
attendants at Mass on Sundays at- 
tested the progress which the place 
had made since the nuns had first 
halted there temporarily; but al- 
ready the growing number of the 
community in the Mississippi val- 
ley had brought responsibilities and 
anxieties to the leader, and divi- 
sion of counsels and opposition 
among the heads of houses. The 
fate—though not the fault—of Mo- 
ses is one of frequent recurrence 
among the leaders and organizers 
of great expeditions. For several 
years, during one of which the cho- 
lera first showed itself, Mme. Du- 
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chesne made the house at St. Louis 
her headquarters, but in 1834 re- 
turned to Fleurissant, where until 
1841 she led a quiet, interior, un- 
eventful life, partaking in all the 
lowliest housework: mending and 
darning the wardrobe of the whole 
establishment—this was one of her 
favorite occupations — mortifying 
her appetite even beyond the ne- 
cessary bounds set by the common 
poverty of the community; garden- 
ing under the shade of a primitive 
sunbonnet made of old newspapers, 
which she sometimes forgot to take 
off on coming into chapel; govern- 
ing the scattered houses with a firm 
hand; and preparing herself for a 
death which her ill health made 
her expect twenty years before it 
overtook her. In 1840 she was 
superseded by Mme. Gallitzin and 
became a simple sister once more. 
She had no sooner recovered her 
freedom than she urgently begged 
to be allowed to realize the original 
dream of her life—work among the 
Indians. She and three others, with 
a handy and fervent negro, accord- 
ingly joined a Jesuit mission to the 
half-civilized and Christian Potta- 
watomies, and the old times seemed 
to come back to her as she jour- 
neyed up the Missouri, where she 
noticed the strange shapes of the 
wooded hills and rocks, some like 
“a vase of flowers whence starts a 
gigantic tree,” others “like a bas- 
ket whose handles had been play- 
fully fashioned and carved by the 
action of the water,” and went in- 
land in a springless cart, past vil- 
lages whose white populations beg- 
ged her to stay and teach their 
children. Eighteen miles from the 
Indian village the party was met 
by an escort of one hundred and 
fifty mounted Pottawatomies in re- 
splendent costumes, their horses 
gaily caparisoned, and their two 
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flags, one red and one white, being 
carried by the side of the Jesuits 
in token of honor and welcome. 
At the priest’s house the whole In- 
dian body met them, and the chief 
and his wife complimented them in 
turn, the latter ending with the 
proposal that, to show their good 
will, the women and girls should 
each kiss all the nuns. This over, 
the nuns shook hands with all the 
men, to the number of seven hun- 
dred. 

Sugar Creek stood among a num- 
ber of heathen Indian settlements, 
where the missionaries hastened to 
go, preaching, baptizing, and teach- 
ing, the Christian village itself form- 
ing a sort of model centre. The 
nuns learnt enough of the language 
in a fortnight to be able to give 
instructions; their school was one 
of cooking, sewing, nursing, etc., as 
well as one of religion and book- 
learning, and the queer figures of 
both men and women, in their im- 
provised “decency clothes,” as they 
called the garments manufactured 
by the nuns, were a great subject of 
merriment as well as satisfaction. 
The Jesuits, meanwhile, taught the 
men agriculture and the few trades 
most useful to them. The hard- 
ships of this life, however, were 
necessarily great for a woman of 
over. seventy: the winter was arc- 
tic, the food coarse; one season 
there was nothing but a cartful of 
pumpkins, and, except during the 
hunting season, no variety from 
corn-bread and sweet potatoes. 
Still, it was greatly against her wish 
that Mme. Duchesne was recalled 
after one year of this life and sent 
to end her days at St. Charles. She 
says: “I cannot help thinking of 
the Indians. My ambition 
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reached as far as the Rocky Moun- 
tains. . . . It seems to me that in 
leaving the Indian country I have 
left my natural element... .” In 
her retirement two more sacrifices 
were required of her: Fleurissant 
was abandoned, as being, in the 
opinion of the new’superior for the 
western province, Mme. Cutts, so 
near St. Louis that one house 
damaged the interests of the other; 
and her old home, Sainte-Marie at 
Grenoble, was, as before mention- 
ed, made over to the Ursuline Or- 
der. Otherwise she had little left 
to wish for. New York, Montreal, 
Halifax, N. S., Philadelphia, Buf- 
falo, Detroit, Sandwich, and Al- 
bany were provided with schools 
under the direction of her order 
before the year of her death; the 
work she had begun promised to 
spread and prosper in all parts of 
the Union. She died at St. Charles 
on November 18, 1852, having 
spent thirty-four years in America 
The very next year a house of the 
Sacred Heart was founded at San- 
tiago, Chili, and each succeeding 
year saw some new foundation 
spring up, among which are reck- 
oned at present those of Chicago, 
Cincinnati, New Orleans, Mary 
ville near St. Louis, Providence, 
Havana, Santo Espiritu, ‘Talca, 
Concepcion, Valparaiso, Chillan, 
and Lima, the latter founded in 
1876. Altogether, the order of 
which Mme. Duchesne was the pio- 
neer on this side of the Atlantic 
now. reckons five provinces or vica 
riates (each with its own novitiate- 
house), thirty-one houses, twelve 
hundred nuns, three thousand 
boarders, and four thousand five 
hundred scholars in its free schools 
and. orphanages. 
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ROME UNDER THE POPES AND UNDER THE PIEDMON- 
TESE. 


I.—A CONTRAST. 

“Ar Rome every one is at 
home!” was the exclamation of 
Michel Montaigne in happier times 
than the present, before the scep- 
tre of the pontiff had been struck 
frorh his hand by the sword of a 
sacrilegious invader, and before the 
monastic sanctuaries of his city had 
been despoiled and desecrated. 

In the introductory portion of 
La Charité Chrétienne & Rome, by 
M. Lallemand, is described, with 
all the eloquence of facts and 
figures, the state of the Romans, as 
regards their material prosperity, 
under the popes and under the 
Piedmontese. The comparison of 
their past with their present condi- 
tion, even in a financial point of 
view, is worthy of study. 

It was not until towards the 
close of the sixteenth century, 
under Sixtus V., whose vigorous 
hand repressed the foreign foes at- 
tacking the city from without and 
restored order and_ tranquillity 
within,* that the people of Rome 
began to enjoy that profound 
peace which 
until, in 1797, the Treaty of To- 
lentino prepared the way for the 
dismemberment of the Pontifical 
States. This treaty was followed 


* Beneath the statue of this pope, raised to his 
memory by a grateful people, is the following in- 
scription : 

* To Sixtus V., Scvereign Pontiff, who restored 
pubiic security, repressed the lawlessness of bandits 
and assassins, relieved the distress of the people, 
and Beautified the city with public edifices, new 
streets, and fountains.”’ 

This inscription may be regarded as a summary 
of the benefits habitually conferred upon their sub- 
jects by the pope-kings. 


remained unbroken, 


by the taking of Rome in 1798, the 
death of Pius VI. at Valence, the 
exile of Pius VII., the insurrection 
of the Marches in 1831, and, lastly, 
from 1848, by those incessant at- 
tacks of the revolution which did 
not allow a moment’s respite to the 
august pontiff designated by an- 
cient prophecy as Crux de Cruce— 
him whose heaviest cross was the 
white cross of Savoy. It may 
easily be understood how serious- 
ly all this succession of adverse 
events affected the financial condi- 
tion of the States of the Church, 
and in how important a degree 
they paralyzed the efforts of the 
popes for promoting the welfare of 
their subjects. The friends of the 
revolution in general, and, we are 
sorry to say it, Protestant English- 
men in particular, persistently ac- 
cuse the popes of misgovernment. 
Against Rome everything is con- 
sidered allowable; nothing Roman 
is to be treated with respect. The 
people are represented as wretch- 
ed and degraded, the government 
selfish and oppressive. Let us 
examine whether this is a faithful 
picture, and whether these accusa- 
tions are deserved. 

“The temporal power,” says St. 
Thomas, “watches over bodies, to 
preserve them in health and safety, 
in order that men may freely pur- 
sue their last end.” 

Here we will ask what is neces- 
sary to make a people happy and 
enable it freely to accomplish its 
destiny, which is to glorify God 
and serve him. 
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1st. This people should be en- 
abled by its rulers to receive the 
truth in its entirety and instruc- 
tion in the duties it ought to prac- 
tise, and be placed in cenditions 
favorable to the expansion of the 
understanding and the heart. 

‘ed. It must enjoy material se- 
curity. Life and property must be 
protected by equitable laws; a 
sufficient development of agricul- 
ture, manufactures, and com- 
merce must allow all to gain an 
honest livelihood by duly remune- 
rative labor, and this labor must 
be rendered really productive by 
reasonable prices of food and lodg- 
ing and by moderate taxation. 

3d. When sickness and poverty 
press upon a member of the com- 
munity he must be sure of finding 
a charitable refuge, where he will 
be tended with compassionate and 
experienced care. 

When to the foregoing may be 
added a mild and paternal govern- 
ment and the absence of military 
charges, no one can say that a peo- 
ple in possession of all these ad- 
vantages is not happy. 

Now, it must not be supposed 
that we claim for the pontifical 
government a privilege which does 
not belong to humanity—that of 
perfection—nor, because we de- 
fend the temporal power of the 
Holy See, ought it to be said that 
we attribute to the pope, as king, 
an infallibility which belongs only 
to the sovereign pontiff condemn- 
ing error from the chair of truth. 
Nevertheless, we assert that, until 
1870, all the conditions of moral 
and material prosperity just enume- 
rated were to be found united in the 
little kingdom founded centuries 
ago (not by violence but by law- 
ful inheritance) to secure the ne- 
cessary independence of the head 
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of the church. ‘This assertion we 
proceed to prove. 

Our Catholic readers do not 
need to be told that Rome has 
always, ever since it was the see 
of Peter, been the centre of evan- 
gelical truth, and that no people 
has been more advantageously 
placed than the Roman to learn, 
love, and practise our holy faith. 
But it is not upon the spiritual por- 
tion of the papal mission that we 
intend to dwell; and in answer to 
the statements of the revolutionists 
that wise laws were wanting, we 
will, in the first place, glance at 
Roman legislation under the pon- 
tifical rule. 

Rome * has for ages been gov- 
erned by those principles of the 
ancient Roman law which have 
for so many centuries formed the 
basis of European legislation. 

Commerce was regulated at 
Rome by a special code. Com- 
mercial laws, being destined to 
protect the transaction of nation 
with nation, belong, more than any 
others, to the immutable principles 
of the rights of peoples, and are 
everywhere alike. 

The criminal and penal codes 
were regulated by the laws of Gre- 
gory XVI., and certain modifica- 
tions were also made in them by 
the constitutions of the popes in 
accordance with the needs of dif- 
ferent ages and peoples. Most of 
these constitutions, collected in- 
to 266 articles, were promulgated 
November 1o, 1834, in the legisla- 
tive and judicial regulation of civil 
affairs. In this regulation more 
than 1,500 articles were framed re- 
lating to two distinct codes, the 
one of judicial order, the other of 
laws of procedure. : 

The basis of civil law 

* See Rome devant I’ Europe. 


is laid 
Par M. Sauzet. 











down in the first article of this or- 
. dinance as follows: 

“The enactments of the Roman 
law, modified by the canon law or 
by the apostolical constitutions, 
will continue to be the rule of the 
judges in all matters from which 
they are not set aside by the pre- 
sent rule.” 

Now, although the canon law has 
to do only with those questions 
which by their nature belong to 
the sanctuary, it is nevertheless 
connected with the double life, 
civil and+religious, of modern na- 
tions, by rites and sacraments 
which necessarily influence both, 
and which cannot be settled with- 
out recurrence to the two powers. 

Except on these special and 
delicate points, of which no society 
can despoil the religious authority, 
the great laws of Justinian, modi- 
fied in certain particulars by the 
constitutions of 1834, constitute 
the legislation of Rome. Nor has 
this legislation remained a dead 
letter, devoid of adaptability or 
progress. Each day, as fresh ex- 
igencies arose, added its page to 
the book of the laws, which, no 
more at Rome than elsewhere, re- 
mained closed. It may rather be 
affirmed that it was more widely 
open, and advanced with greater 
regularity to completeness, there 
than anywhere else. And further,* 
adds the author of Rome devant 
Europe, “it is always the people 
which have especially received the 
attention of the pontifical govern- 
ment. No institution repels them ; 
each favors and encourages them 
They enjoy equality under the laws 
as under the taxes, and this tutelar 
and double equality is immemorial 
at Rome. ‘There the nobles pos- 
sess only honors, and, even in 
those times when the rest of Eu- 

*P. 13€. 
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rope was still groaning under the 
weight of exclusions and privileges, 
every citizen enjoyed the full bene- 
fit of the common law.” 

It has been pretended that the 
Roman government was intolerant 
and its police spiteful and inqifisi- 
torial. It rather erred, however, 
on the side of over-leniency than 
severity, and there was reasonable 
cause for surprise at its long suf- 
ferance of the scandalous conduct 
of the Piedmontese emissaries in 
their incitement, not only by se- 
cret but almost avowed means, of 
the subjects of the Holy Father to 
rebellion against their sovereign. 
Besides, that true and enlightened 
toleration which, while steadfast as 
to principle, is benevolent and cha- ° 
ritable towards persons, was exer- 
cised at Rome to its furthest limits. 

With regard to agriculture in the 
Roman States, we find in Zvudes 
Statistiques sur Rome, by M. de 
Tournon, an enumeration of the 
many acts by which successive 
popes have endeavored to revive 
agriculture in the region stretching 
from Acquapendente to Albano—a 
territory during many centuries 
ravaged by battles and invasions, 
and, in consequence of this pro- 
longed devastation, becoming the 
abode of that terrible ma/aria which 
ruins the strongest constitutions in 
a night, and of which the fatal ef- 
fects, as experience has proved, 
have never been more wide-spread 
and dreadful than at those periods 
when the exile of the popes led 
to a fresh diminution of the popu- 
lation. 

In consequence of incessant wars, 
Rome, in the time of Frederick II, 
only contained a few thousand in- 
habitants, and the cultivation of 
land was reduced to a deplorable 
condition, until the re-establish- 
ment of Rome in its prerogative of 
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being the residence of the popes 
brought about at the same time the 
restoration of agriculture. 
“Gregory XII.,” we find in the 
Etudes Statistiques,“ by a motu pro- 
prio of November 15, 1407, gave 
the utmost encouragement to the 
culture of grain. Sixtus V. even 
issued an edict authorizing all com- 
ers to sow for their own benefit 
the third part of all the land they 


should find left uncultivated... .. 


Clement VII. authorized the ex- 
portation of grain whenever its price 
should not exceed a certain limit. 
And thus this principle, the honor 
of which is usually attributed to the 
English, was laid down and applied 
by a pope of the sixteenth cen- 
tury.” 

In 1566 Pius V., by confirming 
the laws of Clement VII. and pro- 
tecting the cultivators against the 
exactions of the barons, so largely 
developed agriculture that Rome 
at this time was able to, export 
200,000 hectolitres of corn, while 
keeping sufficient to feed its own 
population. 

Sixtus V. founded loans for the 
assistance of proprietors who wish- 
ed to grow on a more extensive 
scale than their means allowed, 
and, later on, Alexander VII. 
(Chigi) resolved to release agricul- 
ture from every burden; Pius VI. 
confirmed the principle of free ex- 
portation; and, lastly, Pius VIL., 
from the time of his accession, la- 
bored to improve the salubrity of 
the neighborhood by a vast system 
of clearings and drainage in the 
Campagna. Events, unfortunately, 
were adverse to the execution of 
these plans during the reign of this 
pontiff, but his successors, Leo XILI., 
Pius VIII., and Gregory XVI, zea- 
lously endeavored to carry them 
out and in every way to promote 
cultivation, and “the pontificate of 
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Pius IX.” (wrote M. de Vernouillet 
in 1857) “will always be remark- 
able as one of those in which the 
science and practice of agriculture 
received the fullest and most care- 
ful attention.” 

Ever since 1850 the Holy Father 
annually bestowed a considerable 
sum in pecuniary grants, for fifteen 
years, for all the trees planted in 
his States. He founded agricul- 
tural institutes, sent for the ‘Trap- 
pists, and encouraged wealthy per- 
sons to follow his example by mak- 
ing improvements. Who‘can cal- 
culate the good that would have 
been accomplished under his pa- 
ternal rule had not the revolution 
thwarted his efforts at every turn, 
finally to despoil and disable him, 
and substitute for his wise mea- 
sures a futile pretension to realize 
the chimerical dreams of a Gari- 
baldi? “The agriculture carried 
on in the States of the Church,” 
writes M. Sauzet, “taking its pro- 
ductions altogether, presents re- 
sults worthy of fixing the attention, 
and probably of exciting the emu- 
lation, of even those nations who 
have nothing to bestow on Rome 
but a disdainful pity.” 

We will next consider the manu- 
facturing interest in the Roman 
States. 


“ Pope Sixtus V.,” says Ranke in his 
History of the Papacy, “ everywhere en- 
couraged agriculture, and endeavored 
also to give a fresh impetus to manufac- 


ture. Pietro di Valencia, a Roman citi- 
zen, having offered to establish silk- 
looms, . . . the pope ordered mulberry- 
trees to be planted in all the Roman 

tates. There were to be five mulberry- 
trees to each ruddio of land, in all the 
gardens, vineyards, meadows, woods, 
valleys, and hillsides where corn was 
not grown. He also encouraged the 
manufacture of woollens, ‘in order that 
the poor might be able to earn some- 
thing,’ and to the first enterprise of this 
description he caused a grant of money 
to be made from the Chamber, a certain 
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quantity of cloth being required in re- 
turn.” 

“Tt would be unjust,” continues 
Ranke, ‘‘ towards the predecessors of 
Sixtus V. to attribute acts of this nature 
to him alone. Pius V. and Gregory 
XIII. greatly promoted agriculture and 
manufactures, and Sixtus V. did not 
strike out a new path, but distinguished 
himself by the ardor and energy with 
which he followed that already traced.” 


This statement of the Protestant 
historian is fully corroborated by 
M. de Tournon. 


‘“‘ The fabrication,” he says,* “‘ of Ro- 
saries and Agnus Dei still constitutes, 
in the eyes of most travellers, the sole 
manufacture of the Romans, and the 
witty author of the Voyage dans le La- 
tium . .. limits the commerce of Rome 
to the sale of relics and indulgences. 
Now, as it will be of some interest to 
test this prejudice, and discover the true 
place occupied in the industrial world 
by the capital of the fine arts and the 
queen of nations, I will rapidly indicate 
the different branches of manufacture 
carried on in the western portion of the 
Roman States, and the result will prove 
that the disdain with which travellers 
speak of Roman industries arises from 
one of the traditional errors bequeathed 
tom generation to generation by és 0d- 
servateurs en poste.” 


M. de Tournon then enumerates 
the manufactures created and en- 
couraged by the popes, dividing 
them into three categories of ani- 
mal, vegetable, and mineral pro- 
ducts, besides, fourthly, produc- 
tions of the fine arts considered in 
their commercial relations. In the 
first group he places the linen fab- 
tics, which at the beginning of this 
century gave occupation to a mul- 
titude of weavers scattered through- 
out the Pontifical States; rope- 
making, cotton weaving and print- 
ing—trades established by Pius VI. 
at the expense of the treasury— 
paper-making, the printing of wall- 
paper and playing-cards, oil and 


* Etudes Statistiques, bk. iii, ch. 1. 
VOL, XXVIII.—45 
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soap manufactories, and, lastly 
printing. 

Under the second group come 
woollen fabrics, developed by Pius 
VI.; the preparation of skins and 
leather, hats, strings of musical in- 
struments made of intestines of 
animals, candles and wax tapers, 
and imitation pearls, made chiefly 
of isinglass. 

The third group includes the 
working of iron, and other metals 
and minerals, brought chiefly from 
the Isle of Elba; the manufacture 
of edge-tools, nails, pottery, etc. 

The extraction of sulphur, alum, 
and pozzolana also.furnished an im- 
portant branch of commerce; and 
with regard to the working of the 
precious metals, there were in 1813, 
in the city of Rome, no less than 
682 ateliers for goldsmiths’ work 
alone. 

Under the fourth group a very 
considerable number of persons in 
Rome wegre employed in the resto- 
ration of antiquities, enamelling on 
marble or shell, the carving of ca- 
meos, or in the especially Roman 
art of mosaic, the marvels of which 
were to be met with at almost every 
step. 

M. de Tournon was prefect of 
Rome at the beginning of this. 
century, and in the passages of 
which we have given the epitome 
was speaking of the state of trade 
at that period—namely, after ten 
years of wars and disturbance. M, 
Fulchiron, member of the Chamber 
of Deputies, published in 1841 an 
important and detailed relation of 
the state of manufactures and com- 
merce in the Pontifical States, in 
which he enumerates several branch- 
es of manufacture in addition to. 
those given by M. de Tournon. 

An evidence of the development 
of manufacture under Pius IX. is. 
the fact that, while at the first 
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Paris Exhibition, in 1855, there 
were not more than 71 exhibitors 
from the pope’s dominions, there 
were 161 at the second, in 1867, 
although during the intervening 
period the population of those do- 
minions had been reduced from 
3,000,000 to 700,000. 

The subject of manufactures na- 
turally leads to that of commerce. 

No one would pretend to say 
that the Romans were a really com- 
mercial any more than a largely 
manufacturing people, nevertheless 
their commerce, carried on for the 
most part by the aid of foreign ves- 
sels, was sufficiently active. 


“The commerce of Rome,” wrote M. 
Fulchiron, “is regular, based on the 
real requirements of consumption, and 
never damaged by those hazardous spec- 
ulations so common in France and Eng- 
land, and which result in sudden opu- 
lence or equally sudden catastrophes 
which affect the creditor more than the 
debtor. Failures are rare, and the mo- 
derate gains of each year, regularly ac- 
cumulated, secure a modest but solid 
competency to the merchant.” 


In 1840, as the average of the 
ten previous years, the importations 
amounted to 37,375,000 francs, and 
the exportations to 25,440,000 francs, 
for a population of 2,700,000 souls. 

In 1848, owing to the wise mea- 
sures of Pius IX., the commercial 
movement of the Pontifical States 
was represented by an item of 136,- 
851,000 fr., viz. : 


73,630,000 fr. 
63,221,000 fr. 


Importation 

Exportation 

Two years later, when, in conse- 
quence of successive spoliations, 
the population was reduced, as we 
have said, to 700,000 souls, the im- 
portation rose to,37,373,000 fr. and 
the exportations were only 14,758,- 
coo; but no one can make the 
pontifical government responsible 
for the invasions from which it suf- 
fered, and the figures quoted suf- 
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fice in any case to prove the en- 
couragement given tocommerce by 
the popes. 

From the preceding statements 
it is clear that the Roman people 
possessed abundant means for gain- 
ing their living by honest labor. 
We have now to see whether the 
remuneration of this labor was in 
due proportion to the prices of food 
and lodging. 

In 1842 a weaver gained, on an 
average, 2fr. a day; in 1869, 2fr. 
50c.; a'mason, 2fr. soc. or 3fr. In 
manufactories a good workman 
could gain from 4fr. to 5fr., and 
those skilled in work relating to the 
fine arts received a much higher 
remuneration, in accordance with 
their talents. 

Then as to the prices of food 
and lodging : 

“* All the necessaries of life,” wrote M. 
Sauzet (p. 277), “are easily attainable 
to the people of Rome. Bread, wine, 
and the dress materials ordinarily worn 
are nowhere to be had at a lower price. 
Meat is cheaper than in any other capi- 
tal in the world, and, in spite of their 
habitual frugality, the consumption of 
each inhabitant is proportionably more 
considerable at Rome than in Paris. 
Nowhere does life impose fewer needs 
and possess more resources.” 


The same could be said with re- 
gard to the price of lodging—a mat- 
ter upon which at all times the 
sovereign pontifis bestowed much 
attention. Under their govern- 
ment there was none of that crowd- 
ing together of whole families in 
one unwholesome and_ confined 
habitation so common in manufac- 
turing towns in other parts of 
Europe, and notably in England 
and here in New York. 

“The laws of Paul II., of Sixtus IV., 
of Leo X., and Pius IV.,” writes M. 
Mounier, ‘‘ were so largely in favor of 
the tenant that St. Pius V. regarded 


them as too onerous for property. 
Nevertheless Gregory XIII. restored 














them with some modifications. The 
Jews,” he adds, “ continue to enjoy, in the 
Ghetto, the right of hereditary location, 
without any arbitrary increase being per- 
mitted in the price of leases. Gregory 
XVI. forbade the eviction from their rooms 
or shops of persons whose rent did not ex- 
ceed 200 francs, if they were punctual in 
their payments. . . . He exhorted land- 
lords to moderation in their rents, en- 
couraged the construction of new houses 
and the enlarging of old ones, by long 
exemption from taxes.” * 


The last question now remains 
to be considered: 7.¢., whether the 
Roman people, with so many facili- 
ties for remunerative labor, and 
prices so moderate for the necessa- 
ries of life, were equally favored in 
regard to taxation. 

In 1860 three millions of francs 
sufficed for the civil list, the cardi- 
nals, ecclesiastical congregations, 
public galleries and museums, all 
the diplomatic corps abroad, and 
even the guard of the Holy Father. 
The expenses of his household, 
which are also included, do not 
reach 100,000 francs, and his per- 
sonal expenditure is less than a 
quarter of that amount. The fru- 
gal simplicity of his life, meriting as 
much admiration as the benign ma- 
jesty of his person, inspired confi- 
dence and affectionate respect. 

It is easy to judge how light the 
taxes must have been under such 
a government, without the double 
scourge of a public debt and a 
standing army, both of which were 
inflicted on it by the anarchical 
disturbances from without. 

And yet, in spite of these new 


* An exemption from all tax on property was 
granted for the whole duration of the nineteenth 
century by a law of Leo XII. (May 9, 1826) to 
all who, should build new houses in Rome or restore 
old ones, This was abolished by an Italian law of 
August 11, 1870. Before the seizure of the Ponti- 
fical States a workman with a wife and four chil- 
dren could rent two rooms and a kitchen for 12 
scudi (60 francs) per annum. In 1369, when rents 

risen on account of the many expenses and les- 
sened national property resulting from the acts of 
the Revolution, the same lodging was rented at 24 
scudi, or double the former sum. 
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charges, the Roman people paid 
the annual imposts at the rate of 
twenty-three francs only per head— 
not half the sum paid in France. 


“In studying the pontifical finances,” 
says M. de Tournon, “ we are struck by 
the equal distribution of the public 
charges, of which the clergy and nobil- 
ity have always supported an equal 
weight, in proportion to their posses- 
sions, and on the same footing as the 
lowest peasant; so that those exemp- 
tions and privileges which in‘other coun- 
tries have excited so much hatred and ill 
feeling have here been for centuries un- 
known. ... 

“The direct taxation consisted of the 
dativa reale, or land-tax, calculated ac- 
cording to the capital value of the funds, 
of which a register, kept with the greatest 
accuracy, had established the bases in 
the Agro Romano. 

“Secondly, in a right over house 
property, regulated at 3 in 1,000 of the 
value of the building, calculated from the 
rents, and exigible only in localities of 
which the inhabitants amounted to more 
than a thousand. 

“In some provinces there were also 
poll-taxes, and others touching com- 
merce, the liberal professions, etc. 

“ Among the indirect taxes upon ar- 
ticles of consumption, the most impor- 
tant was the macinato, or grist-tax, paid 
on every measure of corn or maize as 
soon as ground or when taken into the 
towns. 

*‘In short, the sum raised in 1809, on 
a population, of 900,000 persons, barely 
amounted to ten millions of francs, thus 
making eleven francs per head. 

“‘ Besides, the produce of the domains 
of the apostolic Chamber brought in 
123,000 scudi, or 615,000francs. The ex- 
penditure of the treasury at the same 
period was as follows : 





Scudi. 
Tntevest of the Gebt.......cscescvascccsioeses 774,000 
The pope’s household..............sseeee- 127,000 
Apostolic Chamiber... .......ccscccescocs 19,000 
Congregations of the government.........:. 19,000 
Foreign embassies... ....sessccorsccsscece 12,000 
FR, « oseinsccusetcspeoungamiteevsssse 108,000 
Judicial expenses... ..0..cccccccscsccscccece 77,000 
SN. he pkch const ta sadsdenade metoesins 42,000 
PU ib os 6 crcc cdl sctbebsiidaecs secube 61,008 
Pensions (of retreat)............seeeeeeceee 52,000 
RD vested ah abvsdscbersecasdne 2,000 
Governors of provinces.........00...2+0005 60,000 
Pontine marshes (for drainage, etc.)....... 22,000 
Public works. .............. Giies che) vache 72,000 


Museums and fine arts 
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—or 7,965,000 francs. 


‘* The difference between the receipts 
and expenditure was used to defray the 
communal expenses of Rome, and in 
particular to supply the wants of the 
French army, then in military occupa- 
tion of the country. 

** After the restoration of the pope in 
1814, Pius VII. and Cardinal Gonsalvi 
made it theireduty, by strenuous efforts, 
to meet the heavy charges imposed on 
the treasury by the events of the previous 
twenty years. By the wisdom and pru- 
dence of their measures the budgets of 
the state were, until 1827, invariably 
liquidated by a surplus of receipts. Leo 
XII. and Pius VIII. wished still further 
to diminish certain imposts. Some dis- 
order found its way into the administra- 
tion, but it was not until after the riots 
of 1831, fomented by the secret societies, 
that the financial equilibrium was com- 
promised.” 


It was the political disturbances 
of this year, and especially the revo- 
lutionary causes which engender- 
ed them, that rendered the deficit 
in the pontifical treasury irreme- 
diable, unless some years of tran- 
quillity should be in store during 
which it would have time to re- 
cover itself. But the revolution 
was careful not to allow a moment’s 
respite to the temporal power, the 
strong outwork, of which it fully 
comprehended the importance, and 
which it was therefore bent upon 
destroying, in order the more effect- 
ually to wound the spiritual author- 
ity of the head of the church. 

Since, after each fresh commo- 
tion, the pope charged himself with 
the liquidation of the loans reck- 
lessly squandered by his enemies, 
at the same time that his own re- 
sources were inevitably diminish- 
ing, the impoverished state of his 
treasury can excite no surprise. 
Nevertheless, the very men who 
had caused this state impudently 


adduced it asa proof in favor of 
their own subversive doctrines. 

From 1849 to 1859 the pontifical 
government had defrayed the ex- 
penses in which the revolution of 
1848 had involved it, withdrawn 
42,000,000 of assignats, and re- 
established the free circulation of 
specie. Its revenue, 66,000,000 in 
1850, was in 1858 increased to 
89,190,000 francs. Its deficits had 
well-nigh disappeared, and there 
was in 1858 even a small surplus. 

After the invasion of 1860, when 
the population of the remaining 
States of the Church had been re- 
duced to 700,000, even this residue 
was so incessantly menaced and 
attacked that half the revenue, 
already diminished by two-thirds, 
was necessarily employed to main- 
tain the little army. Moreover, the 
pontifical government, from a no- 
ble sense of honor, and in order 
that there might be no interruption 
in the engagements entered into 
with its creditors, paid the portion 
of the debt due from the now sepa- 
rated provinces, although no lon- 
ger receiving the taxes. And this 
continued for eight years, until 
the tardy settlement of the debt, in 
1866, by the governments of France 
and Piedmont. 

Thus, during the ten years from 
1860 to 1870, the revenues of the 
Holy See, fallen to 30,000,000, had 
remained the same, whilst the gen- 
eral debt was continually augment- 
ing from the causes mentioned 
above. The only means of meet- 
ing this situation within the Holy 
Father’s power were (1st) by the 
sales of consolidated property and 
by loans ; (2d) by the Peter’s pence, 
which from 1861 to 1868 produced 
71,000,000 of francs; and (3d) by 
the annuities stipulated by France. 

Besides these extraordinary re- 
ceipts, those of the budget for 
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1869 amounted to 30,471,000 francs 
and the expenditure to 60,614,000. 

There is in this budget one item 
in particular which it is of inter- 
est to examine somewhat in detail— 
namely, that of “special assigna- 
tions.” These assignations are di- 
vided into several parts. The first 
includes the personal expenses of 
the Holy Father, of his household, 
and his by no means numerous 
guard; the keeping up of the finest 
museums in the world and inval- 
uable libraries, open to the learned 
of all lands; the stipends of the 
Sacred College, the diplomatic 
corps, the state secretaryship, and 
the pensions of the pontifical court ; 
the whole of the foregoing amount- 
ing to 3,400,000 francs. The rest 
of the special assignations went 
to the universities, academia, and 
other schools, to charitable institu- 
tions, the expenses of the Consulto 
(a representative assembly which 
voted the expenditure of the state), 
and the stipends of the Minister of 
Finance and his employés.* 

The pontifical army ¢ cost more 
than half the receipts and the de- 
ficit of the state, but, unhappily, any 


*See a notice by M. de Corcelle in the Corre- 
spondant for December 25, 1869. 

tAt the close of the sixteenth century the 
armed force of Pius IV. consisted of 500 men, of 
whom 350 were Swiss. For centuries past the 
Roman people have not been afflicted by the sys- 
tem of. standing armies, at the present time the 
scourge of the whole of Europe, and the pressure 
of which is all the more felt since, the pacific influ- 
ence of the Papacy being put aside, there is no ap- 
peal from brute force and logic of numbers. 


reduction on this head was out of 
the power of the pope, attacked as 
he was by the revolution and for- 
saken by all the governments of 
Europe. 

Under these circumstances the 
average taxation, which had been 
11 fr. in 1860, rose to 40 fr. 

Still, it can be said with truth 
that, notwithstanding the imposi- 
tions necessitated by the malice of 
free-thinkers and the follies of the 
insurrectionist government in 1849, 
the Pontifical States have never 
groaned under an oppressive taxa- 
tion, and, therefore, that this con- 
dition also of happiness to a peo- 
ple was to be found in the domin- 
ions of the Holy See. 

With regard to the fact that the 
Roman people found in the capi- 
tal of Christendom a refuge for 
every form of human suffering, 
we defer for the present dwelling 
on this, the main subject of M. 
Lallemand’s very interesting work, 
wherein those unacquainted with 
the extent to which the “ Universal 
Shepherd ” watched with minute 
care over the needs of the weak 
and afflicted of his flock will find 
the valuable details which we have 
not space to touch upon in the 
present notice, its object being to 
point out certain facts less general- 
ly known, or at least taken for 
granted, in connection with the 
papal government, than are the 
abundant works of mercy in the 
Eternal City. 
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OUR ROMAN LETTER. 


ATTEMPTED ASSASSINATION OF THE KING.—FALL OF THE CAIROLI MIN- 
ISTRY:-—STATE of PARTIES.—DOWNWARD Drirt or ITALIAN Po.ti- 
TICS.—ACTION OF THE CATHOLICS. 


Rome, December 18, 1878. 

“ The romance of the House of Savoy is 
over,” said Queen Margherita after the 
attempted assassination of King Hum- 
bert at Naples. And even at that mo- 
ment the city was ringing with enthusi- 
astic shouts of “‘ Long live Humbert the 
First!” ‘Long live the House of Sa- 
voy!” The “ one hundred cities of Italy” 
re-echoed the same cry joyfully, cor- 
dially, gratefully. And yet the queen 
was sad and her husband troubled. 
Why? She tells it herself: “The in- 
famous attempt has afflicted me im- 
mensely, not so much for the material 
side of the affair as for the moral side.” 
And on another occasion she said to the 
President of the Senate: ‘‘ See, Tecchio, 
where they have dragged my husband” 
—a tardy observation of an aged fact. 
Her husband’s father, not altogether un- 
reluctant of the dragging of the revolu- 
tion, had already buried the prestige of 
Savoy in the apostolic palace of the Qui- 
tinal. He died there an alien, and, as an 
alien, sleeps in the Pantheon, than which 
a greater honor, certainly a greater plea- 
sure to his successor, in the face of fore- 
shadowed events, would be the having 
been gathered to his fathers at Superga. 

As it seems to be the order of the pre- 
sent day that momentous events outrun 
all foregoing speculation, I shall con- 
fine myself in this communication to 
facts alone, and in particular to some 
facts connected with the tour which 
nearly terminated in a regicide, not gen- 
erally known. When King Humbert 
was at Chieti he received a letter from 
the persecuted archbishop of that city, 
Mgr. Ruffo, of the Princes Scilla. It 
was couched in these terms : 


“ StreE: As your majesty is in this part 
of the Italian country, the spiritual ad- 
ministration of which has been entrusted 
to me by the successor of Peter, I come 
to present to your majesty my most Sin- 
cere wishes, auguring to you the abund- 
ance of those supernal lights which were 
always invoked on the heads of kings. 
This paper will be my interpreter ; for 


if, through the hidden designs of God, all 
Italy, from the Alps to Lilibeo, is to-day 
placed under the sceptre of your majes. 
ty, it certainly will not escape your ex- 
alted intelligence how the dolorous echo 
of the voice of the Supreme Pastor in the 
Vatican and the mourning of the church 
in Italy impose upon me certain laws 
of filial and reverent reservation which 
Icannot lawfully transgress. And al- 
though this is not the place to remind 
your majesty of the venerable words of 
Pope Pius IX., of sacred memory, and 
those of the reigning pontiff, Leo XIIL, 
to revindicate the offended liberty of the 
church, still my duty constrains me to 
address myself directly on this occasion 
to the august person of your majesty, 
and to beg your sovereign authority 
that, in the two churches of Chieti and 
Vasto, the state of violence cease with 
which they are oppressed. Let your 
majesty but look at more than forty par- 
ishes deprived of their pastors; two 
seminaries, blessed asylums of the stu- 
dious youth of the sanctuary, both given 
to profane and military uses, the young 
levites dispersed here and there, wan- 
dering in search of a secure asylum ; the 
sacred psalmody chanted in the two ca- 
thedrals with great difficulty for want of 
the legal number of prebendaries ; the 
minds of the faithful, already so timor- 
ous, now in trepidation and uncertainty. 
Thrones are not endangered nor at- 
tempts made upon the crowns of kings 
by giving to the church of God that lib- 
erty which is necessary to her to sustain 
thrones and surround crowns with an 
aureola of due reverence. Let your 
majesty bring upon yourself the merciful 
look of God by ordaining that the ob- 
stacles to the free exercise of my pasto- 
ral ministry be removed, and, by an act 
of sovereign justice, respond ‘to the uni- 
versal expectation by sparing the Spouse 
of the Nazarene another heart-wound. 
And in the firm trust that my voice will 
be heard by your majesty, I have the 
high honor, etc. Your majesty’s most 
devoted servant, + Luict, 

“ Archbishop of Chieti, Administrator of Vasto.” 
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The reply of the king is inconclusive, 
if we make exception of the fact that he 
admits that Mgr. Ruffo is an archbishop— 
the very quality which the royal attor- 
ney had previously disputed in the tri- 
bunal and declared null. Here it is: 

** Bari, November 15, 1878. 
“Particular Bureau of his Majesty the 
King. 
“To his Excellency Mgr. Archbishop of 

Chieti : 

“T obey a gracious order of our au- 
gust sovereign in thanking your excel- 
lency for the sincere wishes you offered 
his majesty on the occasion of his visit 
to the city of Chieti, where you exercise 
spiritual jurisdiction. The circumstance 
is propitious to me tosexpress to your 
excellency the sentiments of my pro- 
found obedience. 

‘*The Minister, VISONE.”’ 

It is now certain, however, that the 
king was desirous of giving the Zxegua- 
tur to the Archbishop of Chieti, and thus 
bringing to a close the disagreeable ques- 
tion of the Fus patronatus of the crown. 
But Mancini, who raised the question, 
and who exercised a secret influence 
over Conforti, now ex-Minister of Grace 


and Justice, would not hear of it. 
What happened at Naples on the 
17th of November need not be described 


here. But among the many letters of 
condolence at once and felicitation re- 
ceived by King Humbert there came one 
from Pope Leo XIII. Besides express- 
ing his cordial congratulations for the 
king’s escape, the Pope prayed that the 
Lord would illumine him that he might 
be able to check the unbridled liberty 
which now prevails, the necessary effect of 
the want ofreligious principles. Thislet- 
ter was sent to Mgr. Sanfelice, Archbish- 
op of Naples, who immediately forwarded 
it to the king through a particular friend 
at court. He was deeply moved on read- 
ing the letter, and, by the most delicate 
manifestations of courtesy towards the 
bearer thereof, showed how accepta- 
ble it was to him. A more fitting mo- 
ment for obtaining the Zxeqguatur for the 
Archbishop of Naples could not be de- 
sired. Up to this time the archbishop 
had been obliged to occupy two little 
tooms on the ground floor of the semi- 
nary, the archiepiscopal palace having 
been closed against him by order of the 
ministry. It was then that the patricians 
and people of Naples addressed a pe- 
tition to the king himself, the issue 
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whereof was the granting to the arch- 
bishop the use of the second floor of the 
palace. But on the arrival of the king . 
in Naples the archbishop sent in a per- 
sonal petition, asking simply that the 
obstacles to the exercise of his spiritual 
ministry be removed. A council of the 
mjnisters was held on the matter, and it 
was resolved to grant the Lxeguatur. 
In deference to the shadow of the de- 
funct Yus patrenatus, maliciously evok- 
ed from oblivion by Stanislaus Mancini, 
@ decree of royal nomination was first 
formulated, to which that of the Zxegua- 
tur was appended by way of corollary. 
On the return of the king from the hunt 
at Capodimonte both documents were 
submitted to him for signature, which 
he subscribed forthwith. Thus ended a 
Struggle between the church and the 
state in which the latter, even in the 
opinion of its own partisans, sustained 
anything but an honorable part. 

The lideral discourses of Cairoli at 
Pavia, and of Zanardelli (Minister of the 
Home Department) at Iseo, in which 
perfect and undisputed liberty of associ- 
ation, of speech, and of the press was 
proclaimed as the palmary feature in the 
programme of the ministry, were regard- 
ed by the Monarchists and by all the 
Italians of a conservative turn as the 
occasion, not to say the cause, of the regi- 
cidal attempt at Naples. Consequently 
the opening of Parliament on the 21st 
ult. was the signal for an onslaught 
against the ministry on the part of the 
Right and of the dissenting factions of 
the Left. Let me observe here by way 
of parenthesis, to enable the reader to 
comprehend to the full how critical is 
the condition of Italy at present, that the 
Left, now the majority, is composed of 
as many factions—groups they are term- 
ed here—as it has unpedestalled heroes. 
There are Nicotera, the paladin of the 
southern interests, Crispi, De Pretis, 
Cairoli,and Bertani. This last is the chief 
of the extreme Left, or of the radicals, of 
whom it is prognosticated that his will 
be the /ast ministry before the proclama- 
tion of a republic. The series of min- 
istries, being on the downward march, ir- 
resistibly and irrevocably must come to 
Bertani, and after Bertani there is nothing 
but a republic, or, haply, chaos. Now, 
all these gentlemen, with the exception, 
perhaps, of Cairoli, are struggling after 
power, each to the exclusion of the rest. 
And the ruling power of Italy to-day is 
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composed of suchelements! Zanardelli’s 
discourse in the opening session was in 
vindication of the policy of the Interior. 
He advocated rigorous repression, not 
provident prevention. His discourse 
was received with icy indifference. The 
war was inevitable, but out of considera- 
tion for Cairoli, who was still at Naples 
with the king, and suffering from the 
wound received in defending the royal 
person, its declaration was postponed. 
Meanwhile, on November 24, the king 
returned to Rome, accompanied by Cai- 
roli, and was received with cordial en- 
thusiasm. Zanardelli occupied himself 
in a war of extermination against the 
Republican and International societies. 
Hundreds of patriots, of the kind who 
helped most, by plotting against the 
Five Monarchies and by a liberal use of 
the dagger, to make Italy One and Unit- 
ed, were lodged in prison. As many as 
two hundred and fifty of these were ar- 
rested in Rome. But a radical journal 
well observed that these measures only 
affected the nomenclature of the socie- 
ties. They can exist without a name, 


and nameless they do and will exist, 
but not actionless. 


On December 3, at the request of Cai- 


roli, still unable to attend, the interro- 
gations—or, as they are styled here, the 
interpellations—on the policy of the Min- 
ister of the Interior began. For eight 
succeeding days the confusion of 
tongues, of ideas, and, supremest of all, 
of interests rioted’ in that Chamber. 
Cairoli made his appearance on the sth 
instant, leaning on the arm of—Bertani ! 
How the chieftains of the Right, Bonghi, 
Minghetti, and others, plied their wea- 
pons against the ministry, proving that 
the institutions of the land are in jeo- 
pardy and the star of Savoy on the 
wane ; and how the Gambettas of the 
Left dealt equally dexterous and telling 
strokes for their own particular inter- 
ests, are matters set forth categorically 
in the official acts of the Chamber. 
Bertani stood up for the ministry. 
Among other significant paragraphs he 
produced the following: “ Let the crown 
know that whether the ministry conquer 
or be conquered, Parliament is no longer 
vital. Let Parliament beware lest the 
country whose weal has been neglected 
leave the field of sonorous affirmations to 
enter that of facts.” 

Pending the discussion, demonstra- 
Aions of sympathy for the ministry were 
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got up in many cities of the peninsula. 
Garibaldi became “exercised” in its 
regard, and wrote to his friends: “ Let 
the one hundred cities of Italy stand up 
for Cairoli.” Alberto Mario (whom I 
have already introduced to you) wrote : 
“We who prefer evolution to revolu- 
tion express the wish that, should Cai- 
roli succumb, the king dissolve the Par- 
liament ; for if the present Parliament 
be against Cairoli, the nation is with 
him. Cairoli’s cabinet represents the 
best the monarchy can give. After him 
there is nothing left but a Bertani cabi- 
net. Italy arrived at Cairoli by the 
process of elimination. There is no 
more turning back. Better evolution 
than revolution.» But, evolution or revo- 
lution, I am, ALBERTO Mario.” 
Zanardelli’s reply to the Chamber was 
rather an attack on the policy of the 
Right for sixteen years than explanatory 
of the recent disorders in Italy. He 
charged—and with truth, too—the Mo- 
narchists with fostering for their own 
purposes the turbulent elements whose 
ebullitions now terrify the nation. He 
would repress but not prevent. The 
same was asserted by Cairoli in a really 
splendid discourse, which elicited for 
him personally the sympathy of the 
house. He would not erase one sylla- 
ble of the programme of Pavia, and sat 
down a loyal liberal. It would be a 
tiresome task to recall, much less set 
down in writing, the numerous motions 
proposed in favor of and against the 
ministry. But on the evening of the 
11th the following motion of Baccelli 
was putto the vote: “‘ The Chamber, tak- 
ing into consideration the declarations of 
the Hon. President of the Council and 
of the Minister of the Interior, is confi- 
dent that the government of the king 
will vigorously maintain order with lib- 
erty.” When put to the nominal vote 
the motion was rejected by a majority of 
seventy-four. On the same evening the 
ministry tendered their resignation in a 
body to the king, and he accepted it. 
Now as to the formation of a new 
cabinet. There were present at the ses- 
sion of the 11th 457 members, the most 
numerous assembly recorded of the 
Italian Parliament. Of these, 452 voted, 
and 263 against the ministry. The Right 
voted in a body, but only counted 106. 
Consequently the ministry was beaten 
on the strength of the dissenters of its 
own party, the Left. Therefore to a 
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leader of the Left must the king appeal 
for the composition of another cabinet. 
His first impulse was to turn anew to 
Cairoli. But his counsellors of the Right 
dissuaded him from this step. Whither- 
soever he turned for a new chief, he met 
with insurmountable difficulties. The 
memory of Nicotera is odious, that of 
Crispi teeming with iniquity. And Ber- 
tani—‘‘ Hold !” thought the king, “ we 
cannot go there yet.” So in sheer des- 
peration the poor man has turned to the 
worn-out, oft-rejected, and universally 
distrusted old Agostino De Pretis. 
There never was a more pliable politi- 
cian than De Pretis. He has grown 
hoary in politics. He was a minister 
with Visconti Venosta, On his shoul- 
ders, as the Minister of the Marine, rest- 
ed the disaster of Lissa. He subscribed 
to the electoral reforms of Cairoli, and 
called the tax on cereals the negation 
of the constitution. And yet he rein- 
forced the revenues of the state by a 
new tax of twenty-five millions. As 
minister he fell in 1868, because he ad- 
vocated liberty of association and reun- 
ion. As the leader of an ambitious 
group he voted in 1878 against Cairoli 
He 


for upholding the same principle. 
is equal to any emergency—to meet the 
advances of the republicans or form a 
friendly coalition with the paladins of 


the monarchy. He upheld Mancini in 
the infamous ‘‘ Clerical Abuse Law ” 
which the senate rejected so nobly last 
year, but is now disposed to take into 
the kindliest consideration the questions 
of the Jus patronatus and the Axeqguatur 
for bishops. To such a man, twice oust- 
ed from the presidential chair in so many 
years, has King Humbert entrusted the 
formation of another cabinet, which will 
bear the title of De Pretis Ministry Num- 
ber Three. 

But this time the old man has a diffi- 
cult task before him. The Right has al- 
ready rejected his advances in quest of 
incumbents for the orphaned portfolios, 
and he is positively forbidden to have any- 
thing to do with either Crispi or Nicotera. 
He had already succeeded in forming a 
list, but it only proved to be an attempt. 
Personal or party interest is against him, 
and where this is not the case there is 
either diffidence or positive distrust. But 
whether De Pretis succeed or not in 
presenting a cabinet to the king, it can- 
not last, for it will be without the essen- 
tial elements of life. It must be hetero- 
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geneous in character, for the elements at 
his disposal are heterogeneous. There- 
fore the dissolution of Parliament is 
inevitable ; the nation is again about to 
be plunged into the fury of political 
elections, and at a most critical moment 
too. The Republican and International 
agitation, far from being suppressed by 
the measures recently adopted, is in- 
creasing. Recent attempts, trivial, it is 
true, but important in their general bear- 
ing, on some of the military arsenals of 
Italy prove that the enemy is at work. 
These attempts, as I take it, are only a 
ruse to divert the attention of the autho- 
rities from the more serious occupaticns 
of the sectaries, their secret assemblies 
and their plots. The following note, 
clipped from the semi-official organ of 
the Quirinal, the /an/ucla, will convey 
to the reader a notion of what is going 
on: ‘‘ Weare informed that a lively ex- 
change ef communications is going on 
between the government of the king and 
our agents abroad regarding the move- 
ments of the Italian Internationalists in 
different states of Europe. From the 
reports of some of the consuls it is evi- 
dent that the heads of the Italian Inter 
national have travelled in various cities 
outside of Italy, conspiring openly 
against the actual state of things and 
against society.” This would intimate 
that the International of Italy is so tho- 
roughly organized at home, and so sys- 
tematically at work, that it can afford to 
send its emissaries forth to help the 
cause abroad. And while this terrible 
agency is at work in the land, plotting 
the ruin not only of government but of 
the social order, the representatives of 
order are haggling over the downfall of 
one ministry and the establishment of an- 
other. Meanwhile the year is gliding 
by, and the necessary labor of Parlia- 
ment, the voting of the budgets, is post- 
poned with an indifference which at the 
present juncture should be regarded as 
treason to the welfare of the state. Or 
is all this overturning of ministries, this 
difficulty in the formation of others, and 
the now imminent dissolution of Parlia- 
ment, with all the delays, anxieties, un- 
certainties, troubles, and probable dis- 
orders consequent on elections, but part 
of a programme towards the consumma- 
tion of a coup de main by the sectaries ? 
In the presence of these events I 
might describe the attitude of the Catho- 
lics of Italy in two words, expectation 
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and preparation. That a political crisis 
of the greatest moment is pending in 
Italy there can be no doubt, These 
frequent ministerial crises are preludes 
to a great crisis, perhaps a catastrophe. 
A crisis in anything shows an abnormal 
State of being, and an abnormal state of 
being is unhealthy for the subject. But 
five crises in five years show a chronic 
disease, and chronic disease defies reme- 
dies in the end. Now, it is an undeni- 
able fact that the Moderate party mis- 
‘governed Italy for sixteen years. So the 
nation decided in 1876 when it returned 
a majority for the Left. You see I am 
only reasoning from palpable facts, with- 
out invoking history or establishing a 
nexus between very bad causes and 
worse effects. But the frequency of the 
crises, which are the characteristic of the 
Left, are a sad proof that they, too, are 
incapable of governing the country for 
its weal. Of this none are nfore con- 
vinged than the Catholics, the intelligent 
Catholics, of the land ; no one more in- 
timately persuaded than Pope Leo XIII. 
The electoral reforms promised by Cai- 
roli in his speech at Pavia opened a new 
field of speculation to the Catholics of 
Italy. In view of these reforms, which 
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would throw down the barriers now 
standing between the Catholic party and 
political life, the Unita Cattolica, a few 
weeks since, published a short series of 
articles, not only on the possibility but 
also the probability of the Catholics 
taking part, at no remote date, in the 
elections for deputies, which gave the 
greatest satisfaction. It was asserted at 
once that the articles were inspired by 
the Vatican. As a direct proposition 
this is not true. But the Vatican did 
not demur, nor did Father Margotti sub- 
join any explanations. And to those 
who know aught of the jealous prudence 
of the Vatican, and of the loyal and sub- 
missive character of Father Margotti in 
all that concerns the Holy See, no fur- 
ther explanation need be offered. It is 
safe to say that the articles were not 
premature. Ina recent discourse to the 
members of the Society of Catholic Inte- 
rests the Pope recommended union and 
activity in the warmest terms, not only 
for the sake of the church but of society 
itself. This has been interpreted as an 
invitation to be ready. It is not a call, 
says the Ossesvatore Cattolico of Milan, but 
the Catholics of Italy are to study and 
be ready. 
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THROUGH painted window softened sunshine fell 
Where knelt in happy prayer, her Spouse before, 
The lowly-hearted Sister of the Poor, 

All unaware of wonder-working spell 

By fair rose-window and the sunshine wrought ; 
The sable shade of folded veil grown bright 
With the soft glory of warm purple light. 

Less worthy seeker of God’s grace, I thought 

Of that great rose the Tuscan poet sings, 

And far-off day when should be glorified 
Earth-hidden souls with light that doth abide, 

Dull, earthly garb shining as angels’ wings— 

No transient gleam of shivering winter sun, 

But glow, undimmed, from Light Eternal won. 
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Tue Jesuits! Translated from the 
French of Paul Féval by Agnes L. 
Sadlier. New York: D. & J. Sadlier 
& Co. 1878. 

Jesuits! By Paul Féval. Translated 
by T. F. Galwey. Baltimore: John 
Murphy & Co. 1879. » 

Although one of these translations 
bears the date of the last, and the other 
that of the present, year, they reached us 
about the same time. They are plain 
and intelligible renderings of a sprightly 
work that, like all sprightly works, at- 
tained a quick success in France—a 
success generally denied to works of 
greater power and more solid worth. 
Mr. Galwey’s translation is announced 
as “ from the tenth French edition.” 

Paul Féval is scarcely the man we 
should look to for a defence of the Je- 
suits, or for a defence of anything that 
is especially worth defending. This, of 
course, to the French appetite lends ad- 
ditional piquancy to his work, and ac- 
counts to a great extent for its ready 
success. The French like novelty. At- 
tacks on the Jesuits are growing stale 
even in France, and a voice from the 
other side is now in order. M. Féval 
has supplied it. It was hard to say 
anything new against the sons of St. Ig- 
natius, but there was room for novelty 
in their defence by a writer of the oppo- 
site school. 

M. Féval is best known as a fairly 
Successful writer of the customary 
French novel, and the customary French 
novel is worth very little indeed. The 
Same sprightliness of style and fancy, 
the same play of wit and conceit, that he 
once used on the side of evil, or of very 
doubtful morality, he now, in his old age, 
employs in defence of a worthy cause. 
English readers have the habit of expect- 
ing amore sober and dignified style in 
treating of a sober subject ; but it must 
be remembered that M. Féval did not 
write especially for English readers. 
There is much more, however, in his 
book than sprightliness. There is 
force, historical research, eloquence ; 
there are all the gifts of an accomplished 
writer bent upon accomplishing a seri- 


ous purpose. A Frenchman rarely for- 
gets his personality; and M. Féval’s 
shows itself in a characteristic fashion 
in the Causerie Préliminaire, a chapter 
which for some reason Miss Sadlier has 
omitted from her translation. Here he 
tells the story, as only a Frenchman of 
Paul Féval’s antecedents_could tell it, 
of the reasons which finally induced 
him to take up the Jesuits as a subject 
for his pen. It is simply impossible 
to render such a piece of writing into 
English. We can give the meaning, as 
Mr. Galwey has done in a thoroughly 
efficient manner, but the style is neces- 
sarily lost, and in this case, the style in- 
deed is the man. The same thing is 
true to a great extent of the whole vol- 
ume and its translation. To those who 
wish to make comparisons ample oppor- 
tunity is afforded them; and for those 
who have time and opportunity such 
comparisons are as profitable as they 
are amusing. We believe that neither 
Miss S@lier nor Mr. Galwey is an expe- 
rienced writer. Judged from this point 
of view, their work reflects great credit 
on both. A version or condensation of 
one of the most interesting chapters of 
the book, ‘‘ The First Vow,” appeared 
in THE CATHOLIC WorLD for December, 
1878, from the pen of a very practised 
and competent writer. An unpractised 
hand is apt to be too scrupulous and 
careful over details. It translates too 
much ; it ought to vender. “ Done into 
English” is the good old expressive 
phrase for translation, and if translators 
would only do their authors into English 
they would do the best service both to 
author and reader. In the present in- 
stance both translators have scrupulous- 
ly followed even the very un English 
phrasing of the Frenchman—what we 
may call the Alexandre-Dumas-Pére 
style of composition, where a note of 
exclamation or a string of asterisks is 
made to do service for a world of mean- 
ing. This may be very expressive in 
French, but it is only perplexing in 
English. We select a few passages to 
show in what a variety of ways the 
same thing may be said. Take, for in- 
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stance, the opening of “ The First Vow”; 
here is Miss Sadlier’s version: 

“ Day had not yet dawned on the Fes- 
tival of the Assumption, in the year 1534, 
when a lame man, who, in spite of his 
infirmity, moved with a rapid and ener- 
getic step, might have been seen passing 
along the street of Saint-Jacques, in the 
university quarter of the city of Paris. 
Although, to judge by his appearance, 
the stranger had reached middle life, he 
was attired in the dress which distin- 
guished the poor scholars of the uni- 
versity; but, in place of the ink-horn 
which they generally wore suspended 
from their side, he had only a rosary. 

‘“‘A stout cord, passed under his 
much;worn hooded cloak, sustained a 
cloth wallet—much better armor for a 
night-travelier in Paris than if he had 
been provided with a sword or cane ; for 
the evil-disposed will hardly attack 
mendicants.” 

Mr. Galwéy’s version runs: 

“Very early in the morning of As- 
sumption day, in the year 1534,a crip- 
ple, who, in spite of his infirmity, had 
a quick, energetic step, descended the 
great Rue Saint-Jacques, in the uni- 
versity quarter. He, was dressed as 
a poor scholar, though he seemed to 
have reached middle life ; but@instead 
of the ink-case which usually beat about 
the breeches of those of his state, he had 
only a rosary at his side. To a good, 
new rope passed under his worn-out 
cloak hung his canvas wallet—an ex- 
cellent weapon for the wayfarer at night 
in Paris, and better than sword or staff, 
for the tramps seldom attacked beg- 
gars.” 

The same passage was rendered thus 
in THe CATHOLIC WorLD: 

‘* Before daybreak on the’ Feast of 
the Assumption of Our Lady, in the 
year of grace 1534, a man who, in 
spite of a halting gait, walked with a 
rapid and_ene:getic step, was descend- 
ing the Rue Saint-Jacques, in the quar- 
ter of the university at Paris. Al- 
though he had apparently reached mid- 
dle age, his dress was that of a poor 
scholar. But instead of the ink-horn 
usually suspended at the side of those 
of his class, a rosary hung from his 
girdle. From a stout cord passed over 
his threadbare cape was slung a wallet 
of cdarse sacking, a far better weapon of 
defence than a sword for a night-travel- 
ler through Paris.” 


‘ dier. 
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Mr. Galwey does not show to advan- 
tage here. St. Ignatius was scarcely 
“acripple,” nordoes M. Féval make the 
mistake of calling him one. His word 
is bofteux, which is more delicately and 
correctly rendered both by Miss Sadlier 
and the writer in THe CATHOLIC Wor Lp. 
The same is true of “ritoire 4 gaine, 
which Mr. Galwey calls “ ink-case”’ ; and 
the picture of the ink-case beating about 
St. Ignatius’ “‘ breeches ” is neither deli- 
cate nor true to the original, which is 
rightly rendered in the other versions. 

Take agajn this picture of St. Igna- 
tius : ; 

‘‘His: name was Ignatius of Loyola. 
One could see that he had been a sol- 
An expression of indomitable 
courage mingled with the humility of 
his conversion. 

“ But he was a thinker, and his fea- 
tures bore the clear and commanding ex- 
pression peculiar to men who are pre- 
destined to accomplish great objects. 

** Something of the eagle he bore in 
his profile, of which the proud lines 
hardly reflected to the full extent the 
sweetness which, by God’s help, had 
overflowed a heart agitated by the fever 
of war, until the light, breaking in, had 
confounded it. Although his face bore 
the impress of a noble and generous 
character, it was in the eyes especially 
that the exceeding beauty of his soul was 
expressed ; his look at once awed and 
attracted, because he possessed at once 
power and tenderness.” 

This is Miss Sadlier’s rendering. Mr. 
Galwey gives it thus: 

““His name was Ignatius de Loyola. ; 

“It was plain that he was a soldier. ~ 
The mark of his unconquerable valor — 
could be seen through the humility of 
his conversion. 

“ But he was a thinker, and his aqui- 
line face bore the broad clearness 6f 
predestined heads. 

“ There was much of the eagle in his 
profile, whose haughty lines barely show- 
ed the immense softness which, with the 
help of God, he had forced into his heart, 
full of the fever of war, on the day when 
the light had come upon him like a 
thunderbolt. Although his face dis- 
played a generous elevation, the beauty 
of his soul shone most in his eyes ; his 
glance quelled and attracted at the same 
time, because it had at once power and 
tenderness.” 


Here our young translators hardly 
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come up to the original, which is well 
expressed in THE CATHOLIC WorRLD: 

«“... His name was Ignatius de Loy- 
ola. 

“« That he was a soldier was at once evi- 
dent. The stamp of his indomitable 
valor could not be hidden by the humili- 
ty in which his conversion had clothed 
him. But he was also a man of thought, 
and his brow had the nobility and ampli- 
tude of heads predestined for great 
things. 

“There was something of the eagle in 
his whole countenance, whose proud 
lines reflected with difficulty the im- 
mense gentleness which, by the help of 
God and his own strength of will, he had 
compelled to enter hisheart, full of war- 
like fever when the light had stricken 
him down. His face had an expression 
of generous loftiness, and from his eyes 
shone all the beauty of his soul. His 
look awed and won at the same time, so 
full was it of tenderness and power.” 

These passages compare themselves 
and suggest their own reflection. To 
justify our preference we content our- 
selves with a single instance: “ Ze jour 
o& la lumitre lavait foudroyé”—the day 
“‘ when the light had stricken him down,” 
as THE CATHOLIC WorRLD admirably has 

In this strong expression both our 
Sine translators signally fail. ‘“ Until 
the light, breaking in, had confounded 
it,” says Miss Sadlier ; “ The day when 
the light had come upon him like a 
thunderbolt,” says Mr. Galwey. 

We have only taken these specimens 
at hap-hazard. We might continue them 

pod compare line by line. In all in- 
Z nces, so far as we have noticed, ex- 

f@ and practice approve them- 
he translations before us make 
pleasing whole, and we trust 
hors will take our hints kindly, 
encouragement rather than a 


cases very worthy work. 


PornTs IN CANON LAw: (claimed to be) 
Opposed to some of Rev. Dr. Smith’s 
views of Ecclesiastical Law, as now 
applied to the United States of Ameri- 
ca. By Rev. P. F. Quigley, D.D., 
Professor of Canon Law, etc., in St. 
Mary’s Seminary, Cleveland, Ohio. 
Cleveland: M. E. McCabe. 1878. 


There can be no doubt as to the im- 
portance of the questions discussed by 
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the author of this pamphlet ; and, for that 
very reason, they are, as it seems to us, 
hardly things which should be taken up 
in “scraps of hours of recreation,” at 
least if the result of such investigations 
is to be given to the world in a tone of 
confidence such as we feel compelled 
to say he shows throughout. The most 
eminent men in every branch of science 
may generally be distinguished by a 
tone of modesty in all their assertions, 
even where the truth of such assertions 
is capable of rigid demonstratidn ; and 
by a real and evident deference to the 
learning and judgment of their adversa- 
ries. This tone, we regret to say, does 
not characterize Dr. Quigley’s pamphlet, 
as it specially should one written as he 
tells us his has been. . 

Real ability and learning are unques- 
tionably shown in it; but the possession 
of these gifts does not entitle any one to 
speak in a tone of contempt of others 
whom he should regard as being pos- 
sessed of similar advantages. To speak 
of a ‘‘ blunder” on the part of an author 
who is criticised, to say that ‘‘it seems 
queer” that he should have said so-and- 
so, or “let due credit be given to him 
etc., 


for having translated this passage,” 
are expressions which do not strengthen 
a cause however good, but rather preju- 


dice even the most impartial 
against it. 

On many of the points brought up we 
believe Dr. Quigley’s criticisms to be 
just, though waiting with interest for the 
refutation of them promised on the part 
of Dr. Smith by a writer in the New 
York 7Zad/et, whose first article bears 
marks, by the way, of the same cbjec- 
tionable tone of which we have already 
spoken ; excused somewhat, perhaps, by 
provocation, though that provocation 
cannot be said to have come from any 
similar fault in the article there reviewed. 

There is, however, one very important 
and practical matter touched upon by 
the author of the present pamphlet 
against the conclusion of which we 
must specially protest, though he seems 
so certain of it. That matter is the ex- 
istence of the Tridentine decree “ 7a- 
metsi” in its binding force in no less 
than seventeen dioceses of the United 
States. We see,to say the least, no con- 
vincing reason to regard the declaration 
of the Propaganda of September 9, 1824, 
in the light in which he views it, as 


readers 
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making really a new law for the immense 
territory the limits of which are not 
clearly stated in it, but which our author 
absolutely defines. Even regarding it 
as a new law, it can only be certainly 
said to cover those regions which were 
once really, as well as nominally, under 
the control of France and Spain ; but it 
is, in our opinion, more reasonable to 
consider it as merely an instruction as to 
where we are to presume such promul- 
gation as was contemplated by the 
Council of Trent to have been made, in 
the absence of evidence to the contrary. 
And even were it a new law, and cover- 
ing a definite territory, there is certainly 
such a thing, in spite of what Dr. Quig- 
ley seems to imply on his thirty-sixth 
page, as the non-acceptance of a law 
with the tacit consent of the authority 
imposing it; and if there has ever been 
a case of such non-acceptance, surely 
there has been in a considerable part of 
that territory to which he supposes that 
law to apply. 

If his view had been presented asa 
suggestion worthy of profound consid- 
eration, no fault could have been found 
with it; but to state it absolutely as an 
indisputable fact is, in our judgment, 
going rather too far. 

While upon this subject we cannot 
refrain from expressing a hope that the 
Holy See may soon, by an unquestion- 
able act, extend the decree *‘ Zametsi” 
not only over the part of our country in 
which Dr. Quigley now considers it asin 
force, but over its whole extent. More 
and greater evils come, as it seems to 
us, from the present state of things than 
could come from its occasional neglect 
if it were introduced; and it already 
partially exists in the consciences of our 
people. 

Another very practical point discuss- 
ed by our author is the binding force of 
the rules of the Index in this country, in 
connection with the obligation of ob- 
taining the “imprimatur” for works on 
sacred subjects. We do not care to dis- 
pute his proposition that those rules are 
in force everywhere ; though it is nota 
convincing style of argument to say sim- 
ply that “the most eminent canonists 
hold ” this, without giving a single name. 
But we do maintain, what we think Dr. 
Quigley must also allow, that all posi- 
tive laws, even though in force, may be 
practically inoperative for a time on ac- 
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count of special inconveniences or even 
absolute evils attending compliance with 
them, and that it has been, and probably 
still is, the opinion of many theologians 
of learning and ability that such is the 
case to some extent among us with re- 
gard to this particular matter. And it 
is also true, as we have already said, 
that a law may not be accepted, and so 
never come into force in some particular 
region, though originally intended to do 
so, provided the legislative authority 
consents to such non-acceptance. 

A prominent instance of sweeping as- 
sertions, similar to the one just mention- 
ed about “ the most eminent canonists,” 
isto be found at the end of the pam- 
phiet. Dr. Quigley says: “ The Catho- 
lic teaching is that the law of Trent under 
discussion does not affect the marriages 
of non-Catholics.” Farther on he quotes 
the celebrated declaration of Pope 
Benedict XIV. in proof of this state- 
ment, simply remarking that “this is 
not regarded as an exemption or dis- 
pensation from the law, but merely as 
an authoritative declaration as to what 
the law is in these cases.” This would 
have been very well if, instead of saying 
“this is not regarded,” he had said, ‘‘ I 
do not regard this”; but thus to beg a 
question which is controverted, and ‘to 
take no account of the reasons which 
apparently have influenced the Holy 
See in extending this declaration to 
some places and not to others, or even 
of the fact of the difference of its action 
in places to which it has been extended 
and those to which it has not, does not 
seem to us to be a legitimate way of pro- 
ceeding, nor a profitable one on the part 
of an author who is addressing, not the 
public at large, but a class of readers 
who must be presumed to be more or less 
acquainted with the matters of which he 
treats. 

In conclusion, we have only to remark 
that the importance of the subjects 
treated in this pamphlet makes it the 
more to be regretted that they have 
already been treated on both sides in a 
way not so much tending to calm in- 
vestigation and friendly discussion as 
to the rousing of a spirit of controversy, 
which is always an impediment to the 
discovery of the truth ; and that for this 
Dr. Quigley, as having taken the initia- 
tive and set the example, is principally 
to blame. 
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A History oF RoMAN LITERATURE FROM 
THE EARLIEST PERIOD TO THE DEATH 
oF Marcus AurELius. By Charles 
Thomas Cruttwell,M.A. New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. 1878. 


We welcome and heartily recommend 
this latest addition to our knowledge of 
the literature of ancient Rome, not alone 
for its own merits, which are very strong, 
but as a mark of the interest which well- 
educated people in England and Amer- 
ica continue to take in the study and 
history of the Latin language, notwith- 
standing the reaction of our age against 
the imperial sway which this same lan- 
guage and literature exercised over 
European taste during the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries. While we 
acknowledge the perfect fairness and the 
great scholarship of the author of this 
History, we do not always agree with him 
in his appreciations of men and their 
works during the period which he treats, 
and which does not go beyond the 
second century of oureta. But although 
our author closes his history of the 
literature of ancient Rome at the death 
of Marcus Aurelius, we hope that no one 
is so ignorant or so prejudiced as to 
believe that whatever was written after 
that is barbarous and not worthy of at- 
tention ; for although the Latin Fathers 
and Christian poets of the fourth and 
fifth centuries are outside of the pale of 
what is rather arbitrarily called the c/as- 
sics, some of them wrote as eloquently 
and as elegantly as the best authors who 
preceded them. 

The Latin language has a special 
charm for a Catholic, who sees in it the 
one link preserved by the church, intact 
and, we may say, unchanged between 
the two ages of human civilization, the 
ancient and the modern. The noblest 
monuments of the human intellect, as 
expressed in law and theology, those two 
supports of church and state, are pre- 
served to us in the Latin language, which, 
being likewise the medium of official 
communication between the Holy See 
and the faithful throughout the world, is 
assured of a universal and an immortal 
existence. 


Hours WITH THE SACRED HEART. 
Translated from the French by A. J. R.” 
New York : P. J. Kenedy. 


This little volume is replete with that 
mystical love which breathes through this 
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beautiful devotion. The rapid spread 
of a deep love for the Sacred Heart is a 
sign of the times. Inno respect is the 
majesty of God more frequently insulted 
than in his sacred humanity; and the 
church, with her usual discernment of the 
fitness of things, singled out the Sacred 
Heart of Jesus as the object of a special 
adoration, in order that thereby partial 
reparation may be made for the grievous 
outrages committed against the incar- 
nate God. Love is the groundwork of 
this devotion, and to the soul that knows 
not what true love is the expressions 
with which treatises concerning it 
abound may appear strained and exag- 
gerated. Yet this intensity of language 
but imperfectly reveals the burning love 
with which are filled those hearts that 
love the Heart of Jesus. The heart has, 
throughout all ages, been accepted as the 
symbol of love; poets have apostrophiz- 
ed it in glowing numbers—fretrepidum 
letari cor—and a beautiful mythological 
legend informs us that when earthly 
material to complete the human frame 
failed, the gods made the heart of fire 
from heaven. As all symbolism pales 
before the reality, so all the love that 
ever burned on earth is as naught com- 
pared with that consuming love with 
which chosen souls love the Sacred Heart. 
These thoughts are readily suggested by 
the volume whose title we give. It 
is the work of a sensitive soul all alive 
with a supernatura} life. The task of 
translating such a work is a delicate one. 
A poor conception of its aims might 
readily betray the incompetent translator 
into errors against good taste, not to 
speak of more serious blunders. Hap- 
pily, good judgment was exercised in 
the choice of a translator, and A. J. R. 
has performed her allotted task in a 
manner that speaks well for her sympa- 
thy with the work and for her knowledge 
of French and English. Most transla- 
tions from the French are marred by 
Gallicisms ; and as this is the severest re- 
proach that can be made against a faulty 
translation, so the greatest praise that 
can be bestowed on a good one is that it 
is conspicuously English, and to this 
praise we deem A. J. R. entitled. 


LITTLE TREATISE ON LITTLE SUFFERINGS. 


Translated from the French. New 


York : The Catholic Publication So- 
ciety Co. 1878. 


Little sufferings form the chief trials 
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of most lives. Even the weak often 
brace themselves up and face great suf- 
ferings with a courage and patient force 
that are astonishing. But the little 
things are allowed to fret and annoy us 
to a degree quite out of proportion to 
their magnitude, so that if it be true, as 
Father Faber sings, that 


“ Little things, 
Like little wings, 
Bear little souls to heaven,’’ 


there is also an unexpected truth on the 
other side. Quiet reflection would cure 
the tendency to exaggerate petty annoy- 
ances, and this little treatise is admira- 
bly adapted to promote such reflection. 


Tue ILLUSTRATED CATHOLIC FAmMILy 
ANNUAL FOR 1879. With calendars 
calculated for different parallels of 
latitude, and adapted for use through- 
out the United States. New York: 
The Catholic Publication Society Co. 


1879. 


We at once glance at the portraits in 
this delightful little Annual, which is cer- 
tainly the best of its kind published in 
English. A pieasing likeness of our 
Holy Father, Leo XIII., leads off the 
list, and is followed by a most excellent 
and life-like portrait of the venerable 
Archbishop of Cincinnati, to which is 
appended a biographical sketch worthy 
the portrait and werthy the life of so 
good and illustrious a man. Father 
Secchi, the .great astronomer and scien- 
tist, comes next, his face and eyes lumi- 
nous with intelligence. Among the 
others, the portraits of Bishop Dupan- 
loup (whom a slip of the pen has made 
an archbishop in the biographical 
sketch) and Cardinal Cullen stand out 
as exceptionally good and true to life ; 
those of Mme. Barat and Bishop Rose- 
crans are algo very good. Ofthe read- 
ing matter the essay on “ The Church and 
Learning in the Middle Ages” strikes 
one as of real value and great interest. 
The writer is evidently in love with his 
subject, and he turns his Protestant au- 
thorities to excellent use. There is the 
usual variety of light and entertaining 


- 


New Publications. 


matter, and the Annual is likely to 
prove as welcome a visitor this year as it 
ever was to thousands of Catholic house- 
holds. 


Lire OF B. HeRMANN JosEPH, CANON 
REGULAR oF St. NorBERT (known as 
the White Canons in England). By 
Wilfrid Galway. With a sketch of the 
Premonstratensian Order and _ their 
houses in Great Britain and Ireland. 
London: Burns & Oates. 1878. 


This Zife has much in it that is edify- 
ing and much that is not so. If exceed- 
ing simplicity be a beauty, this book has 
that quality to a wonderful extent. The 
translation is very poor. A single ex- 
ample will suffice: Ex abundantia cordis 
os loquitur is rendered: “ With what a 
man’s heart. is filled overflows the 
mouth.” There are also innumerable 
typographical errors. 


EXxcerPTA EX RITUALI ROMANO pro ad- 
ministratione Sacramentorum, ad com- 
modiorem usum Missionariorum in 
Septentrionalis Americe Fcoederatz 
Provinciis. Editio Sexta. Baltimori: 
Apud Kelly, Piet et Socios. 1878. 


This edition is very neat and handy 
and well adapted to the use intended. 
It has a number of “ Benedictiones” not 
usually to be found in a book of such 
small compass. 


THE JESUITS: THEIR TRIALS AND TRI- 
umpHs. A Lecture by the Rev. J. J. 
Moriarty, A.M. New York: The 
American News Company. 1878. 


In these few eloquent pages Father 
Moriarty has contrived to cover a great 
deal of ground and furnished a useful 
historical defence of a society that has 
as many defenders as foes. 


Tue RULE or Faitru; or, THe CuurcH 
AND THE Biste. A sermon by Rev. 
A. Damen, S.J. Baltimore: Kelly, 
Piet & Co. 


A very useful popular lecture, with as 
much humor as force. 





